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CULTURE,  A  VALUED  BUSINESS  ASSET 

^Xuiture  is  what  is  left  after  you  have  forgotten  everything^' 

G.  BROMLEY  OXNAM 

President,  DePauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana 

TllK  man  ol  culture  is  charactcri/cil  by  entirte  attitiulc  ol  uiiiul  ami  the  iuciIuhIs  oI 
•  brcailth  ut  outluok  and  catlu)licit\  ol  syin-  intKiern  research. 

pathies.  In  the  second  |)lace,  she  is  in  the  throes  ol 

What  is  ineaitt  by  breadth  ol  outliK)!;  and  pt)litical  revolution,  in  which  the  oliler  lorins 
catholicity  ol  sympathies.'  'lurn  lor  a  mo-  ol  aut(H:racy  are  iK-inj;  discarrieil  ami  the 
inent  to  the  present  situation  in  (diina  ami  modern  lorms  ol  deimKracy  appropriateil. 
an  answer  can  Ik-  lound.  h'or  the  last  ipiar-  'I'he  ihinl  revolution  has  Ik-ch  imlusirial 
ter  ol  a  century,  C'hina  has  In-en  stru^^lm^  in  nature,  and  is  marked  by  the  suix-rcession 
through  three  major  revolutions.  Western  ol  hamlicrall  industry  ami  the  coming  ol  the 
nations  ttnik  lour  centuries  to  elTect  similar  machine  a^e.  .As  a  result,  (diina  has  Iktii 
clun}<e.  characteri/etl  hy  chaos  ami,  Irom  some  |MMnls 

In  the  lust  place,  ('hina  has  passeil  through  ol  siew,  h>  tlisinley'ralion.  Some  men  say 
an  intellectual  resolution,  wherein  she  has  ('Inna  needs  a  tlutalor,  hut  |K*oplr  with 
turneil  Irom  the  ap|H-al  to  authoiity,  to  tiu  hnadth  ol  mitliMik  ask,  "Why  do  the  ('.Iniiese 
ilassus.  and  to  the  |Mst.  and  has  enteie«l  the  U-h.ise  in  stub  laslnon^"  Siuli  |M-uple  may 
intHk  rii  lalNiratois,  llurehv  .Kveptin^  the  S4 1  tmd  a  satisl.u  iur\  ii  pis  in  tins  imid(  nt* 


One  altfriUK)!!  in  1  Inn^koii^,  I  saw  women 
liiichccl  to  wagons  ujH)n  w  Inch  were  giant 
l>locks  ot  Slone.  I  he  women  were  tugging 
at  l«»ng  ro|xs,  dragging  the  wagons  np  the 
hill.  I'hcv  were  lu'asts  ol  Inirden.  ( )t  course, 
lliey  arc  ignor.mt.  As  a  result  ol  this  ignor 
ance,  they  may  res|K)iul  to  the  appeal  ol  the 
demagogue  who  comes  with  his  easily  phrasetl 
panacea.  Ignorant  tlu)iigh  these  toiling 
women  may  l)c,  they  have,  nevertheless,  seen 
the  motion  pictures  and  heard  the  radio. 
They  are  mothers.  They  have  matle  up  tlieir 
minds  that  their  children  are  to  live  better 
than  they  have  lived. 

True  enough,  beneath  the  surface  of  things 
in  China  there  is  restlessness,  seething,  dis¬ 
turbance.  Hut  beneath  it  all  is  something  of 
a  spiritual  nature,  a  lundamental  urge,  the 
yearning  for  more  abundant  living. 

.\  [>erson  possessed  of  breadth  of  outlook 
seeks  to  go  to  the  root  of  problems,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  reason  for  restlessness  in  ('hina.  \ 
person  with  narrow  outlook  may  witness 
thousands  of  people  turning  to  this  economic 
philosophy  or  to  that;  he  may  be  disturbed 
by  individuals  who  lollow  the  demagogues. 

1  le  may  know  that  the  demagogue's  promises 
will  lead  the  people  to  the  desert  rather  than  to 
the  promised  land.  A  person  without  breadth 
of  outlook  throws  up  his  hands  in  hor¬ 
ror  and,  like  King  Canute,  would  stop  move¬ 
ments  of  the  people  by  methods  ot  force. 
With  breadth  ot  outlook,  understanding  the 
yearning  of  the  people  for  more  abundant 
living,  the  more  intelligent  person  seeks  to 
direct  that  yearning  in  such  fashion  that  it 
tlows  through  those  channels  that  leail  in  fact 
to  better  living. 

Someone  will  ask,  “How  can  I  develop 
breadth  of  outlook.'”  1  know  of  no  better  way 
than  to  study  other  nations.  It  one  chooses 
a  single  nation  and  decides  that  within  six 
months  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  answer 
five  major  questions  concerning  that  nation, 
he  is  on  the  way  to  breadth  of  outl(K)k.  I'hese 
are  the  questions  to  be  answered; 

( 1 )  What  arc  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
nation'  (2)  What  is  its  economic  backjjrouml ' 
(i)  What  are  the  significant  contributions  it  has  made 
to  civilization,  as  recorded  in  its  history?  (4)  What 
are  the  psychological  characteristics  of  its  {xople' 
(5)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  great  religions  that 
have  shajied  its  spiritual  thinking' 


d'o  answer  nm'''don  1,  the  student  needs 
gooil  relict  maps  and  .i  globe,  as  well  as  a 
good  literary  and  historic.il  .itl.is,  since,  in 
St  inlying  the  physic.il  ch.ir.icteristics  ol  .i  n.i 
lion,  one  must  h.i\e  .in  mult  rsi.mdmg  ol  its 
geogr.iphic.il  location,  its  clim.ite,  soil,  w.iier 
supply,  its  leatures  ol  se.ico.ist.  mount.iiiis, 
.md  risers.  Much  of  this  m.iteri.il  c.in  he  se 
curetl  in  the  Statesman's  'i’e.ir  luMik  or  any 
standard  encyclopaedia. 

l-'or  instance,  no  one  can  understand  Hng- 
land’s  great  commercial  success  without  reler- 
ence  to  island  geography  and  to  exploration. 
Prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  \ew  World, 
Kngland  was  at  the  back  tltnir  ot  F.uro[K'. 
With  its  discovery,  Knglaiul  became  the  troiu 
door,  and  her  commercial  ptisition  was  com¬ 
pletely  changed. 

Or,  consider  the  fact  that  japan  is  trying 
to  supjxirt  sixty-five  million  people  in  a  terri¬ 
tory  alxiut  the  size  of  the  state  of  C'alitornia. 
If  we  consider  the  number  of  arable  square 
miles  in  japan,  we  shall  tmd  that  she  is  trying 
to  supjxirt  a  jxipulation  of  approximately  one- 
half  that  of  the  I'nited  States  ot  .\merica  in 
a  territory  about  cxjual  to  that  ot  West  \  ir 
ginia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  question 
of  climate  in  japan  and  the  tact  ot  earth 
quake.  It  one  is  asked,  What  is  the  clim.ite 
ot  japan'  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a 
pair  of  dividers  and  put  one  jHiint  ujxin  the 
northern  boundary  of  japan,  in  the  isl.oul  of 
Sakahalin  ami  the  other  jxiint  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  Formosa. 

Undersfanding  a  Country's  Problems 

I'o  ascertain  the  vast  distance  trom  north 
to  south  in  the  {xissessions  of  japan,  spin  the 
globe  round  to  the  Uniteil  States.  Place  one 
end  of  the  ojxn  dividers  ujxin  the  northern 
boundary  ot  .Maine  aiu.1  allow  the  other  end 
ot  the  diviiiers  to  cut  through  the  territory  at 
the  south.  It  may  surprise  you  to  timi  that  it 
will  be  cutting  through  Panama.  Hence, 
japan  has  a  climate  that  runs  trom  intense 
cold  at  the  north  to  the  perpetual  sun  ol  the 
semi-tropics. 

.\gain,  take  a  pair  ol  diviiiers  aiul  put  one 
}X)int  at  the  extreme  western  boundary  ot 
Russia.  Open  the  diviiiers  wide  and  put  the 
other  |X)int  upon  the  extreme  northeastern 
section  of  Russia.  Now  sjiin  the  globe  around 
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.Hill  phiic  Diic  [uiml  .il  Sail  I'raiu  isco.  I'lir 
(iiIrt  will  loucli  Loiuloii.  As  a  rtsull,  wc 
lia\i'  Kariud  sonutliiii^  ol  llu-  \astiu-ss  ol 
Kiissia.  and  lan  lutln  niidiisi.md  tlu  siatr 
MU  III,  “K'nssia  iHiiipu  s  (lilt  sixth  tlu  land 
.iM  a  (il  the  ;^1(iIh  .  ' 

In  the  Kinsidi ration  ol  tlu  (.conoinu  liack 
uroinul  ot  .1  nation,  the  voUinus  ol  the  ,Stalis 
tk.il  Abstract  ol  the  Lhiited  States  Cunsus, 
tlu  World  Atlas  ol  ( ainiinercial  ( Jeojira[)hy, 
.iiid  the  (leo^raphy  of  Worhi  Agriculture,  all 
[Hihlished  by  the  L’niteii  States  ( loverniuetu, 
will  prove  to  be  of  real  value,  d  he  easiest 
u.iv  to  pursue  this  stiuly  is  to  take  a  sheet 
ol  p.qier  aiul  to  write  at  the  top  the  nanie  ol 
tlu  natioti  and  down  the  left-hand  side  the 
luiinbers  1,2,  4,  and  .\lter  Number  I, 

write  those  conumulities  in  the  prcHluctioti 
of  which  the  nation  leads  the  world;  after 
Number  2,  the  commoilities  in  which  it  is 
Miond;  and  so  on  ilow  n  to  Number  S. 

I'or  instance,  il  you  ,ire  studying  India,  you 
will  see  that  the  commodities  listed  after 
Number  1  are  tea,  jute,  rice,  suger  cane,  and 
cattle.  India  leads  the  world  in  these  commo¬ 
dities.  She  is  second  in  cotton  and  fourth  in 
railway  mileage.  C'om[)leting  the  sheet,  you 
will  h.i\e  on  a  single  piece  of  paper  the  eco¬ 
nomic  b.ickground  ol  the  n.ition. 

Ideas,  Not  Dates,  Make  History 

1  lord,  the  student  who  pursues  this  study 
must  know  the  history  ol  the  [H-o[ile.  1  listor\ 
lure  does  not  mean  ,i  ma/e  ol  meaningless 
dates  .md  the  petty  stories  oi  military  heroes, 
kings  .md  cpieens;  it  means  the  mter|iretation 
and  understanding  ot  the  ideas  that  a  nation 
h.is  given  to  the  world  and  the  institutions  it 
has  developed.  "I  lie  study  ol  history,  there- 
lure,  will  natur.illy  reveal  the  contributions 
ot  a  people  in  the  realms  ot  government, 
philosophy,  science,  the  arts,  and  liter.iture. 
.N’o  one  can  really  understand  I'ngland  unless 
he  knows  and  spiritually  responds  to  its 
thousand-years  struggle  for  political  liberty, 
which  culminated  at  hist  in  that  magniftcent 
institution  of  I'nglish  life  which  we  call  the 
british  Parliament. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  in  most  ot  our  schools 
and  colleges  today  there  is  little  or  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  histor\  and  culture  ol  the 
(diinese  people,  who  comprise  one-fourth  ot 


the  human  race'  I'ew  students  know  any¬ 
thing  of  the  history  ol  India,  though  India’s 
popul.ttion  constitutes  one  fifth  of  mankind. 

I'durth.  it  one  would  know  a  nation,  he 
must  und(rst.ind  the  psychologic.il  character 
1st  u  s  ot  Us  people.  W'e  say,  “  The  I’.nglish 
m.in  h.is  no  sense  ol  humor.  1  he  l.ipanese 
is  stoic.  The  .\merican  ‘tells  the  world.’ 
The  Italian  is  romantic.  Scratch  a  Russian 
and  you  tmd  a  Tartar.” 

The  Truth  in  Catch-Phrases 

T  hese  are  catch-phrases  that  suggest  dif¬ 
ferences  in  mental  traits.  T  hey  are  not  accu¬ 
rate  descrifitions,  but  they  do  point  out  a  real 
truth;  namely,  that  the  thinking  of  various 
peoples  differs  widely.  Perhaps  this  is  for¬ 
tunate.  What  a  good  thing  it  is  that  we  have 
the  hre  and  the  romance  of  the  Latin;  the 
tenacity  and  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  of 
the  Teuton;  the  individualism  and  family 
solidarity  of  the  CTiinese;  the  traditional  loy¬ 
alty  and  the  imitative  skill  of  the  japanese; 
the  reserve  and  stability  ot  the  Hnglish;  the 
realism  of  the  Russian,  coupled  with  a  mer¬ 
curial  will;  the  tine  spiritual  perception  of 
the  Indian'  Whatever  may  be  the  values 
that  lie  in  this  variety,  certain  it  is  that  the 
student  who  seeks  to  understand  any  nation 
must  become  acutely  aware  ot  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  traits. 

In  the  fifth  [dace,  the  student  must  under¬ 
stand  the  religions  that  have  been  instrumen- 
t.il  in  shaping  the  people's  ideals.  To  under¬ 
stand  India,  one  must  know  something  of  the 
Stories  ot  1  linduism,  Mohammedanism,  and 
Ihiddhism.  I  rememlxT  standing  one  day 
beside  a  hlthy  pcKil  at  Benares.  .\n  Indian 
priest  was  there,  and  a  woman,  victim  of  the 
abysmal  [xiverty  ol  India,  was  standing  be¬ 
fore  him.  1  saw  her  give  him  a  coin  and 
he,  prexing  upon  her  superstition,  took  the 
money  and  gave  her  permission  to  enter  the 
filthy  pool  and  bathe,  thereby  to  acejuire 
merit.  .\nd  1  resented  it.  To  see  any  man 
take  money  from  the  jxior  in  the  name  of 
religion  was  revolting.  Unfortunately,  I  Ixgan 
to  judge  Hinduism  by  that  single  incident 
and.  like  many  persons,  started  to  generalize 
without  sufficient  data.  little  later,  this 
incident  was  more  than  balanced  during  a 
visit  to  a  place  outside  C'alcutta  known  as 
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Bi  )lpur,  the  home  i)t  Kahiiulranath  'i’agore. 
Alter  a  discussion  ot  the  |X)litical  situation  in 
India,  one  ot  us  askeil  the  i]uestion: 

"Sir  Kahiiidranath,  what  iKh-s  ( lod  mean 
to  yi>u' 

lie  replieil  instantly,  "I  will  ^lailly  tell 
you.  One  morning,  when  I  was  hut  a  Ixiy, 
iny  father  took  me  into  the  jungle  before  the 
sun  had  risen.  We  stood  there  alone  in  the 
darkness.  .\Iy  father  told  me  that  the  sweet¬ 
smelling  earth  was  (uhI's;  that  Ciod  was  in 
It,  that  He  loved  it,  anil  had  createil  it.  .\tter 
a  time,  the  light  began  to  lilter  down  through 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  ami  my  lather  tolil 
me  that  (u)d  was  light,  that  He  was  in  the 
light,  that  He  loved  it,  and  that  He  had  cre¬ 
ated  it  that  I  might  behold  the  l>eauties  of  the 
world,  d  hen  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  my 
lather  told  me  CJod  was  in  the  music  and  had 
created  the  song  for  my  enjoyment.  .\nd 
then  he  turneil  to  me  and  said,  ‘My  boy,  you 
are  living  in  a  world  of  beauty  and  of  har¬ 
mony.  It  is  (iod's  world.  He  is  in  it  and 
ol  it,  and  I  want  you  to  pledge  me  here  in 
the  jungle  this  morning  that  you  will  never 
strike  a  harsh  nor  a  dissonant  note  in  (kkI's 
world  as  long  as  you  live.’  That  is  what 
(loil  means  to  me.” 

Travels  in  the  Mind 

One  ol  the  projects  that  I  have  used  lor 
purjx)ses  ol  developing  breadth  ol  outlixik 
and  catholicity  of  sympathies  is  the  travel 
diary.  Kach  year  1  discuss  travel  with  our 
freshmen,  .\fost  of  them  cannot  alTord  to 
travel.  C'onsequently,  Ixrcause  of  the  broad¬ 
ening  elTects  of  travel,  we  plan  a  trip  wherein 
the  traveler’s  Inxly  remains  in  (ireencastle, 
Indiana,  and  the  traveler’s  mind  goes  out  to 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth.  The  student 
chooses  a  country  he  desires  to  visit  or  a  jkt- 
son  he  would  meet.  We  then  write  the 
travel  agencies  for  circulars  regarding  ships 
and  deck  plans,  and  look  up  such  prosaic 
matters  as  passjxjrts,  necessary  trunks,  and 
clothing.  For  instance,  one  freshman  decided 
he  w'ould  interview  Rudyard  Kipling.  He 
wrote  a  daily  account  of  his  trip,  which  I 
instisted  must  include  details  as  to  distances 
covered,  description  ol  the  stateroom  on  the 
ship,  the  jx^rsons  met  at  sea,  how  seats  are 
arranged  in  the  dining  saltxni,  how  customs 


regulations  arc  met  and  landing  cards  uh- 
taincd.  I  le  wrote  as  il  he  were  a  corresjxm 
dent  lor  his  local  paper.  T  he  descriptions 
were  vivid  .ind  ex.ut.  I  le  w.is  actu.ill\  irav 
fling  to  ITigl.ind.  He  pictured  l•algl.mll 
[H'rlectly,  aiul  linally  stixxl  at  the  home  ol 
Kipling.  The  Ireshman  was  advised  that 
Kipling  would  not  see  him.  But  this  fresh¬ 
man  had  read  his  Kipling  and  had  stuilied 
his  Knglish  history.  1  le  sent  back  word  to 
this  ellect; 

M\  iliar  Mr.  Kiplini;;  Wlitii  stui  were  a  rejHirtcr 
in  .\merKa.  sou  will  recall  that  certain  very  jireat 
men  relusul  to  urant  sou  an  inters iesv.  You  svill 
recall  sour  ilisinas  and  ilisapiHiintment.  I  know  that 
under  the  circumstances  you  svill  Ik-  generous  enoU),'h 
to  see  a  sounj;  newspajH-rman  svhose  future  is  at 
stake  in  this  matter. 

Kipling  “saw”  him,  and  the  interview  was 
a  thrilling  one. 

T  hese  students  actually  read  much  statis¬ 
tical  material  and  documentary  evidence  to 
prepare  the  diaries.  Some  ol  the  students 
actually  illustrated  their  diaries.  One  lad 
t(H)k  a  trip  through  France  to  visit  its  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  included  splendid  [xm-and  ink 
drawings  ol  these  glorious  structures.  .\n- 
other  Ix'gan  his  diary  hy  quoting  Irom  a  will, 
wherein  he  had  Ixten  left  a  valuable  piece  ol 
pro|xrty  at  CTisco,  Peru,  provided  he  would 
come  to  Peru  and  manage  it.  T  his  he  did, 
and  the  diary  notes  descrihing  the  trip  were 
most  inlorming. 

Yesterday,  horses  wore  blinders.  Today, 
many  .Kmericans  wear  intellectual  blinders. 
These  blinders  must  l>e  removed.  In  their 
place  must  come  breadth  ol  outlixik  and 
catholicity  ot  symjsathies.  It  is  a  jxrson  cul¬ 
tured,  [X)ssessing  these  necessary  attributes  ol 
culture,  who  is  likely  to  live  richly  aiul  to 
prove  a  valuable  asset  to  any  protession  in 
which  he  may  lx  engaged. 

[Editor's  Noth;  This  is  the  second  ot 
a  series  of  articles  based  on  Dr.  Oxnain's 
inspiring  address,  “C'ulture  and  the  Pre 
servation  of  Demix'racy,”  Ixtore  the  Na¬ 
tional  C'ommercial  Teachers  Federation  at 
the  Chicago  convention  in  December, 
.Additional  articles  will  explain  others  of 
the  nine  fxisitive  qualities  ot  culture  listed 
hy  Dr.  Oxnam  as  needed  lor  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  demix'racy.] 
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THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND 

•  By  JOHN  ROBERT  GREGG.  S.C.D. 

\  Cof'XrKjht ,  /V.'Vi,  hy  Joint  Rohcrt  (ircijfi] 

Chapter  XVI 

THE  FAMOUS  HOUSE  OF  GURNEY 
[Cont/nued] 

8 

'I'lie  tact  tliai  the  initial  and  tinal  vowels  are  always  expressed,  and  medial 
vowels  whenever  they  seem  necessary,  or  advisable,  is  the  most  obvious  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  ease  with  which  the  notes  of  Gurney  writers  are  transcribed 
by  r)thers  who  were  not  present  when  the  notes  were  taken.  With  the  vowels 
expressed — and  the  vowels  are  “the  soul  of  the  word” — a  writer  may  write 
the  consonants  more  recklessly.  As  explained  by  Mr.  Innes,  the  Cjurney  notes, 
hecausc  of  the  absence  t)f  tine  ilistinctions  of  form,  may  be  “slurred”  in  the 
joinings  and  the  forms  will  not  lose  their  characteristics.  Another  reason  for 
the  “recklessness”  with  which  the  forms  may  be  written  is  their  fullness — short 
outlines  have  to  be  written  with  precision  or  they  lose  their  identity,  and  pre¬ 
cision  in  writing  means  a  loss  of  momentum. 

But  another  factor  was  indicated  by  Mr.  (lurney  Salter  when  describing 
the  “peculiar  character  ot  the  staff.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  said: 
“Coming  into  the  office  as  young  men  they  began  by  learning  to  transcribe  the 
shorthand  ntites  of  writers  on  the  staff  until  they  had  acquired  a  high  prri- 
ticiency  in  writing  and  other  qualifications  rec^uired  before  becoming  members 
themselves.”  It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  no  one  was  employed  on  the 
Gurney  staff  until  he  had  demonstrated  his  capabilities  as  a  rapid  writer,  and 
then  he  was  required  to  transcribe  the  notes  of  members  of  the  reporting 
staff  for  a  period  ot  five  ye.irs  hctorc  he  was  entrusted  with  a  job  of  note  taking. 

1  he  Right  Honorable  T.  P.  OX'onnor,  P.C.,  M.P.,  in  an  account  of  his 
(»wn  early  exiKriences  as  a  rejiorter  and  journalist,  gave  this  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  the  work  ot  the  (iurneys: 

T  here  is  a  great  shorthand  firm  in  Loiulon  which  has  lasted,  I 
hcTievc.  for  more  than  a  century;  it  is  called  “(Jurneys.”  Many  days 
during  a  Parliamentary  Session  you  see  some  of  Gurneys’  men;  they 
arc  the  most  perfect  shorthand  writers  I  have  seen.  You  sec  this,  to  me, 
extraordinary  s}Kctacle:  the  shorthand  writer  sits  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  around  which  the  memliers  of  the  House  who  form  the  Com¬ 
mittee  arc  arranged  at  a  table  of  horse-shoe  shape.  .\t  a  certain  moment 
you  see  a  messenger  approach;  he  pushes  a  notelxiok  into  the  hands  of 
the  shorthand  writers:  then  takes  away  the  Ixiok  in  which  notes  have 
lieen  entered  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour:  that  lx)ok  is  taken  over  to 
the  office  of  the  Gurneys  and  every  word  of  it  is  transcribed  hy  another 
corps  who  have  never  heard  a  word  of  the  notes  they  have  to  decipher 
— a  marvelous  feat. 
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'riicrc  u'crc  many  acconiplislicd  writers  ot  the  (Jurncy  system  outside  the 
CJiirucy  stall.  Among  these  was  Charles  Dickens.  While  Dickens  achieved 
his  fame  in  the  held  of  letters,  it  should  not  he  lorgotten  that,  if  he  had  not 
known  shorthand,  and  hail  not  practiced  it  in  the  courts,  the  immortal  char¬ 
acters  that  alM)und  in  his  works  might  never  have  been  put  on  the  printed  page. 

Dickens’  experience  as  a  reporter 
ill  the  courts,  in  Parliament,  and 
,  fvf .  on  the  hustings  gave  him  an  in- 

sight  into  many  phases  ot  human 
nature  anti  turnished  him  with 
it  *"  *  “characters"  anti  much  of  the 

I*'  >v  materi.il  that  he  wt)ve  intt)  stttries 

tr,,AX  entlure  as  long  as  the 

^  haiglish  language  is  spoken. 

Dickens  enteretl  a  lawyer’s  t>l- 

.\s  his  lather  was  a  shtirthanti  re- 
pt)rter,  Dickens  decitletl  tt)  study 
shtirthanti.  .\t  eighteen 
age,  alter  varied  re^xirting  e\- 
[lerience,  lie  enteretl  the  gallery  til 

(aiARLi-s  Dickkns  at  tuk  At.i,  Oh  latama.N  Htiuse  of  Cximmtins  as  a 

(From  a  Miniature  by  His  Aunt,  Parliament.iry  reporter.  That  he 

Mrs.  Barrow)  was  a  very  talentetl  reptirter  is 

ackntiwledged  by  all  his  contem- 
{xiraries.  One  tif  them,  l  lmmas  Heart!,  has  statetl  very  emphatically,  "There 
never  was  such  a  shorthand  writer."  Another,  James  CJrant,  who  reportetl 
alongside  Dickens,  said;  "Among  the  eighty  or  ninety  rejxirters,  Dickens  oc¬ 
cupied  the  very  highest  rank,  ntit  merely  ftir  accuracy  in  reporting,  but  ftir  bis 
marvelous  cjuickness  in  transcribing."  Dickens  himself  took  such  pride  in  his 
achievements  as  a  reporter  that  he  said;  “1  left  the  reputation  behind  me  ol 
being  the  best  anti  most  rapitl  rejxirter  ever  kntnvn."  On  another  occasion,  alter 
he  attained  w'orld-wide  fame  as  an  author,  he  wrote  to  W’ilkie  Collins;  "I  d.ire 
say  I  am  at  this  present  moment  the  best  shtirthand  writer  in  the  worltl.” 

In  an  address  at  the  secontl  anniversary  tlinner  of  the  Newspaper  Press 
Fund  on  May  20,  1H6H,  C'harles  Dickens  gave  this  interesting  account  ol  some 
of  his  experiences  as  a  reporter — an  account  that  vividly  jiortrays  the  dillicult 
conditions  under  which  he  worked; 


(aiARLl-S  DicKKNS  at  tuk  A(.1,  ok  lacaiTKl-N 
(From  a  Miniature  by  His  Aunt, 

Mrs.  Barrow) 


“I  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  Parliamentary  rc- 
{xirter  when  I  was  a  boy  not  eighteen,  and  I  left  it — I  can  hardly  believe  the 
inexorable  truth — nigh  thirty  years  ago;  and  I  have  pursued  the  calling  of  a 
rejxirter  under  circumstances  of  which  many  of  my  brethren  at  home  in  Fatg- 
land  here — and  many  of  my  brethren’s  successors — can  lorm  no  adcT|uate  con¬ 
ception.  I  have  often  transcribed  for  the  printer  from  my  shorthand  notes 
important  public  speeches  in  which  the  strictest  accuracy  was  required,  and  a 
mistake  in  which  would  have  been  to  a  young  man  severely  compromising. 
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w  ritin^  on  the  p.ilni  ol  iny  hand  hy  the  light  ot  a  dark  lantern  in  a  [xist-ehaise 
and  four,  galloping  through  a  wild  country,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  at  the 
then  surprising  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  very  last  time  I  was  at 
Kxeter  I  strolled  into  the  castle-yard  there  to  identify,  for  the  amusement  of  a 
iriend,  the  s[X)t  on  which  I  once  ‘took,’  as  we  used  to  call  it,  an  election  speech 
of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Russell,  in  the  midst  of  a  lively  fight  maintained  by 
all  the  vagabonds  in  that  division  of  the  country,  and  under  such  pelting  rain, 
that  I  remember  two  good-natured  colleagues,  who  chanced  to  be  at  leisure, 
iicld  a  {X)cket-handkerchief  over  my  note-book  after  the  manner  of  a  state 
canopy  in  an  ecclesiastical  procession.  I  have  worn  my  knees  by  writing  on 
them  in  the  old  back  row  of  the  old  gallery  of  the  old  House  of  Cxtmmons; 

1  have  worn  my  feet  by  standing  to  write  in  a  preposterous  pen  in  the  old 
House  of  Lords,  where  we  used  to  be  huddled  like  so  many  sheep  kept  in 
waiting  till  the  woolsack  might  want  re-stuffing.  Returning  home  from  ex¬ 
cited  |X)litical  meetings  in  the  country  to  the  waiting  press  in  London,  I  do 
verily  believe  I  have  been  upset  in  almost  every  description  of  vehicle  known 
in  this  country.  I  have  been  in  my  time  belated  on  miry  by-roads  towards  the 
small  hours,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  London,  in  a  rickety  carriage,  with  ex¬ 
hausted  horses  and  drunken  jx)St-boys,  and  have  gotten  back  before  publication, 
to  be  received  with  never-forgotten  compliments  by  Mr.  Black,  in  the  broadest 
Scotch,  coming  from  the  broadest  of  hearts  1  ever  knew.  I  mention  these 
trivial  things  as  an  assurance  to  you  that  I  never  have  forgotten  the  fascination 
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Spkcimkn  of  DicKtNs’  Notes  with 
Transcript 


My  dear  Sir;  1  did  intend  writing;  to  say  that, 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  posts  to 
Brighton  and  back  next  Sunday,  1  could  see  you  for 
two  hours  on  that  day.  I  am  so  terribly  behind¬ 
hand,  however,  that  I  am  compelled  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  leaving  town  this  month,  even  for  a  <la>. 
As  I  shall  not  .see  you,  then,  until  you  return  to  town. 

1  state  in  this  short  letter  the  alterations  1  proixisr 
in  our  .\greement.  with  the  view  of  facilitatuig  tJie 
dispatch  of  business  when  we  meet. 

I'irst,  that  you  should  give  me  £600  for  jiermis 
Sion  to  publish  ,^00  copies  of  my  first  novel, 
this  number  to  be  divided  into  as  many  editions  as 
vou  think  well,  anil  the  whole  of  the  manuscript  to 
be  furnished  by  the  1st  of  March,  IS3H,  at  the  latest. 

.Second,  that  for  jx-rmission  to  publish  the  same 
number  of  copies  of  my  second  novel,  “O.T.,”  you 
should  give  me  £700.  deducting  from  that  amount 
all  sou  may  have  been  made  to  pay  for  the  apjiearance 
of  the  different  portions  of  it  in  the  Miscellany  up  to 
the  time  of  my  finishing  the  whole  manuscript,  which 
F  promi.se,  at  the  very  latest,  shall  be  Midsummer  next. 

I  have  considered  the  subject  very  carefully,  and 
this  is  the  fixed  conclusion  at  which  1  have  arrived. 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  fair  and  very  reasonable  one,  but 
if  you  are  resolved  to  think  differently,  of  course 
you  have  the  power  to  hold  me  to  the  old  agree¬ 
ment.  However,  if  you  hold  me  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  agreement  respecting  the  novels,  1  shall  abide 
by  the  strict  letter  of  my  agreement  respecting  the 
Miscellany,  and  arrange  my  future  plans  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  it  accordingly. — “Charles  Dief^ens,  Short¬ 
hand  Writer,”  hy  William  J.  Carlton. 
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■“TraDDI.IS  M\KJ.S  \  I'k.I  RK  IN  P\RI.I\MI  NT  \M»  I  Ri.PORT  HiM." 
(Iratyt  the  on^iiuil  tlluftrjtton  h\  If.  K.  Ihounc.) 


ot  that  oU!  purMiit.  The  [ileasiirc  that  1  used  to  leel  iu  the  rapidity  and  dexterity 
ot  its  exercise  has  never  fadetl  out  ot  my  breast.  Whatever  little  cunning  ot 
hanil  or  heail  I  took  to  it  or  acquired  in  it.  1  have  so  retained  as  that  I  fully 
believe  1  could  resume  it  tomorrow.  To  this  present  year  ot  my  lite,  when  1 
sit  in  this  hall,  or  where  not.  hearing  a  dull  speech — the  phenomenon  does 
occur — 1  sometimes  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  moment  by  mentally  following 
the  speaker  in  the  old.  old  w.iy;  and  sometimes,  if  you  can  believe  me.  I  even 
tmd  my  hand  going  on  the  tablecloth,  .\ccept  these  little  truths  as  a  con- 
tirm.ition  ot  what  1  know.  .i  contirmation  of  my  interest  in  this  old  c.illing.” 

I  To  he  (ontinueilt 


THE  STORY  OF  SHORTHAND  METHODS  TOLD  BY  AN  AUTHORITY 
FROM  A  GREAT  UNIVERSITY 


K\'KRV  shorthand  teacher  will  he  intensely  interested  in  this  announce¬ 
ment:  Dr.  William  R.  Otlell.  of  Teachers  College,  will  tell  the  readers  of  the 
H.E.W.  in  ten  installments  the  story  of  the  basic  philosophy  and  procedures 
followed  by  the  s^xinsors  of  all  the  present  methods  ot  teaching  shorthand. 
The  first  installment  starts  in  the  September  issue.  More  alxiut  this  great 
H.F.W.  sccxip  next  month. 
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"FOR  NOTABLE  SERVICE  TO  THE  NATION" 


TIIK  Ulstcr-lrish  Society  ot  New  York,  at 
Its  annual  hanc|uet,  held  at  the  Coinino- 
dore  Hotel,  March  20,  honored  Dr.  John 
Robert  Clregg  hy  presenting  to  him  the 
Society’s  gold  medal  “h'or  Notable  Service 
to  the  Nation.”  The  banquet  hall  was  filled 
with  distinguished  leaders  in  business  and 
the  professions. 

In  presenting  the  medal,  Mr.  Hdward 
Walmsley  Stitt,  Ir.,  referring  to  Dr.  (iregg 
as  “.\uthor.  Publisher,  Kducator,  and  Hu¬ 
manist,”  said: 

“When,  in  1888,  John  Robert  CIregg  gave 
the  world  Light-Line  Phonography  for 
the  Million,’  only  a  prophet  could  have  fore¬ 
told  that  this  method  of  recording  the  sjxiken 
woril  would  eventually  prove  a  ‘life  line  to 
millions,’  providing  countless  young  men  and 
women  with  the  means  to  earn  their  daily 
bread,  and  raising  them  to  jxisitions  of  trust 
ami  honor  in  industry,  commerce,  and  the 
professions  the  world  over. 

“John  lUihert  C»regg  was  Ixirn  in  Shanto- 
nagh,  near  Ikillyhay,  County  Monaghan.  .\t 
ten,  he  was  a  shorthand  enthusiast;  at  twenty, 
author  ot  the  (>regg  system.  W  ith  no  capi¬ 
tal  other  than  his  abundant  faith  and  de¬ 
termination,  he  came  to  the  Uniteil  States 
of  .\merica  some  forty  years  ago  and  intro¬ 
duced  his  shorthand  system,  which  today  is 
used  in  nearly  every  scIkk)!  in  .\merica 


where  the  subject  of  shorthand  is  taught. 

“Dr.  (iregg’s  contributions  to  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  commercial  education  have  lx;en  ac¬ 
claimed  here  and  abroad.  Cold  medals  and 
scrolls  of  honor  have  been  showered  ujx^n 
him.  Jioston  University  gave  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  ('ommercial  Science. 

“Dr.  Ciregg's  work  is  comparable  to  that 
of  two  others  of  the  same  Ulster  stock,  Ful¬ 
ton  and  Morse.  Their  genius  has  added  to 
the  span  of  life,  for  time  is  ‘the  stufT  whereof 
life  is  made,’  and  thus  these  three  distin¬ 
guished  sons  of  Ulster  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  more  abundant  life  for 
millions  of  people. 

“John  Robert  Gregg,  in  honoring  you  to¬ 
night,  the  Ulster-Irish  Society  honors  itself. 
WT  add  your  name  to  those  of  Miss  .\melia 
Earhart,  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  and  U.  S. 
Senator  A.  Harry  Moore,  eminent  Ulsterites 
who  have  already  received  our  medal  for 
Notable  Service  to  the  Nation.  That  you  are 
of  Ulster  birth  is  a  source  ot  special  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  your  fellow-members  in  the  Ulster- 
Irish  Society  of  New  York.  This  medal,  we 
know,  will  he  as  modesth  prized  as  it  has 
been  magnificently  earned.” 

Dr.  (iregg  respK)nded  hy  telling  the  audi¬ 
ence  the  fascinating  story  ot  his  Ixiyhrxxl  days 
in  Ireland  and  graphically  portraying  the 
many  mile{X)sts  in  his  distinguisheti  career. 


William  Balfour,  President  of  the  Society,  Mrs.  Gregq,  Dr.  Gregg,  Edward  W.  Stitt,  Jr., 
who  is  presenting  the  medal  cf  the  Ulster-Irish  Society  to  Dr.  Gregg,  and  Dr.  Henry  Noble 
MacCrachen,  President  of  Vassar  College. 
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RARE  BOOKS  ON  BUSINESS 
CORRESPONDENCE 


•  CARL  NAETHER 

Associate  Professor  ot  tngllsf’ 
University  of  Southern  California 


A  writer  on  business  correspond¬ 
ence  describes  a  quartet  of  very 
early  books  on  that  ancient  art 


THAI'  the  writing  c)l  Inismcss  letters  is  an 
I  art  which  hejjan  in  times  long  past,  lew 
stiulcnts  or  even  teachers  ot  the  suhject  ap¬ 
preciate  t'ully.  ('oncerned  almost  solely  with 
the  study  of  the  modern  business  letter,  they 
give  little,  if  any,  thought  to  the  centuries ohl 
development  that  has  markeil  the  increas¬ 
ing  usefulness  of  this  |H)pular  means  of  com¬ 
mercial  communication. 

Perhaps  the  principal  reason  for  this  lack 
of  appreciation  ot  the  historical  asfxxts  of 
husiness-lctter  writing  is  to  lx  found  in  the 
dearth  of  available  and  accessible  material, 
especially  lxx)ks.  Ixw  libraries  there  are 
that  have  really  old  lxK)ks  dealing  with 
business  corres[K)ndence.  .\  short  time  ago, 


‘  THE 

ENGLISH 

-  SECRETORIE, 

OR, 

METHODE  OF 

WRITING  OF  EPISTLES 
AX'D  lETTE\Sx 

WITtI 

A  DECL’AR  AtlON  OF  SVCH 
T^or^:»,  Ficvf|.5  S  c  h  t  m  e  « 
as  ci'l;-r  vf.  illv .  ir  tot  omamcRt- 

Ulc  Iff  :i»  rf'J-.  ffJ. 

^LSO  THt  PARTS  A\’D  OFFICE 
o»  a  S  E  c  K  t  T  o  f.  I  E. 

V’j*  K:u!jreiiif€l,  tnd ia  fgrti  corruUd 

gadmraJtJi 
Bj  AncII  D;i'i 


L  O  N  D  O  .V. 

Pftntf  i  by  fVillum  sniilj. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 

ENGLISH  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  1626 
(Photosfaf  of  Title  Page) 


the  writer  was  so  lortunate  as  to  come  into 
{X)ssession  ol  a  number  ol  rare  works  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  suhject.  1  heir  worn  covers 
and  fadeil  pages  testiheil  el(K|uently  to  their 
respective  ages,  which  were  clearly  est.ihlished 
by  their  contents. 

Model  LeHers  for  Many  Occasions 

f  )t  the  cjuartet,  the  oUlest,  though  not  nec¬ 
essarily  the  most  fascinating,  is  “Ee  rresor 
I)es  Secretaires,”  a  handy  volume,  only 
-V'  by  5",  lx)und  in  brow  n  morcxco.  its  pages 
gilt-edged.  Published  in  I '597  in  Rouen,  it  is, 
of  course,  written  in  old  French,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  always  easy  to  rentier  in  mod¬ 
ern  English.  Its  178  pages  are  filled  with 
so-called  model  letters  suitable  for  various 
occasions,  such  as  "l^ttre  de  I’Empertur 
('.hill Its  1’,  att  Piipc  ('.Icmcut “Un  Biiii 
t]utei  cstiif  ii  I'liiitif,”  "in  Manhimd  t'scnl 
i)  riiiitif."  "I a!  jemme  fscrit  a  son  mary,”  ami 
many  others. 

In  the  initial  cha|ner.  the  author  thssusses 
briefly  the  various  kinds  of  titles  to  lx  used 
in  addressing  letters,  as  well  as  the  ilifTereii'. 
classes  of  letters  commonly  written  in  his 
day.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  his 
classification  of  letters  is  very  similar  to  that 
appearing  in  ‘‘I'he  English  Secretorie,”  pub 
lished  by  Angel  Day  in  London  in  1626.  In 
fact,  this  similarity  is  so  pronounced  as  to 
lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  one  is 
closely  modeled  after  the  other,  though 
neither  book  makes  any  mention  of  the  fact. 
Quite  apparently,  it  was  not  customary  in 
those  early  days  of  book  publishing  to 
acknowledge  indebtedness  to  any  outside 
source  whatever,  there  being,  of  course,  no 
copyright  laws  then,  such  as  we  have  now,  to 
protect  authors. 
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1  lu-  kilul  (>l  laii^ua^f  uscal  in  by 

IniMiuss  men  in  iTancc  is  suj»)»este»l  by  ibe 
loll(i"ing  nmre  or  less  literal  translation  ol  a 
letter  entitbal  ” Rrspom c  tin  fiuteui  ii  nn 
Miuchimd'’ : 

\'cr\  Dear  Lord  &  Master  I  received  your  letters 
(it  the  7tli  of  April,  aiul  by  these  1  have  under- 
the  disi)osition  of  your  mind.  .At  present  we 
lu\(  Itere  a  (ialleon  from  (ienoa  which  will  leave 
litK  two  weeks  from  t<Hlay  and  1  shall  sail  on  it 
as  l.ir  as  Marseilles,  anil  from  there  I  shall  go  im- 
Miediaiely  to  you  and  I  shall  bring  you  all  our  ac- 
iDiiiit  IvKiks  by  which  you  shall  sec  (my  reasons 
and  voiirs).  But  to  give  assurance  to  your  thought 
(if  the  -htOO  crowns  which  you  vvanteil  me  to  send 
from  here,  we  shall  have  250(1  crowns  which  shall 
loiiu  to  us  from  Sire  |ohn  de  laiuche,  for  a  year 
has  passed  since  I  made  credit  of  the  same  sum 
beiause  I  obtained  from  the  latter  gentleman  sufli- 
lii-nt  guaranty  which  woulil  be  I5U0  crowns  at 
vour  disjxisition  in  various  expenditures  maile  for 
mu  lure.  I  shall  explain  it  all  by  writing,  deiluct- 
ing  the  taxes  on  the  silk  cloth  from  Spain  of  which 
this  last  past  month  of  May  1  sent  voii  5^  pieces. 

I  rnommend  mvself  to  your  graces. 

.More  than  300  years  ago,  in  1626  to  be 
exact,  Angel  Day,  of  London,  published  “'I'he 
Kiiglisb  Secretorie  or  Methodc  of  Writing 
1)1  Kpistles  aiui  Letters.”  It  is  a  neatly 
printed  volume  of  450  pages,  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  containing  nineteen  chap¬ 
ters,  the  other  twelve,  which  in  turn  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  s{>ecial  sections  dealing  with 
“I'lgures,  IVojX'S,  and  Schemes”  and  with 
‘The  I’arts,  Place,  and  Office  of  a  Secretory.” 
There  is  an  “Hpistle  Dedicatory”  addressed 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Edward  Devere, 
Karle  of  Oxentord,  Vicount  Bullxck,  Lonl 
Stanford  and  of  Badelsmere,  and  Lord  great 
Chamberlaine  of  England,”  as  well  as  a 
preface  “To  I'he  Learned  and  (Courteous 
Readers  in  Cienerall.” 

In  explanation  of  the  title  “Secretorie,” 
the  author  says  that  the  {verson  holding  such 
a  |>osition  is  a  “keejver  or  conserver  of  the 
Secrets  unto  him  committed.  As  to  a  Closet, 
there  Ixlongeth  {vro{verly,  a  vloore,  a  locke, 
and  a  key:  to  a  Secretorie,  there  ap{X*rtaineth 
Honesty,  Care,  and  Fivlelity.”  The  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  secretary  are  determined  bv: 

I  rhe  [xrson,  touching  his  education  or  beeillg, 

2.  His  conversation  and  order  of  living, 

L  1  lis  sufficiency,  bv  skill,  knowledge,  and  ability 
I  wherewith  to  discharge  the  place  of  his  calling. 


L  E 

TRESOR  DES 

SECRETAIRES, 

Auquel  eftcompris  la  raanicrc  de  c6- 
pofe  r,  &£fcrire  routes  fortes  d’E- 
piftres,  ou  Lettres  Mifiiues, 
tant  par  rerponas, 
qiiAUtreinent. 

mi 

i 

A  R  O  V  E  N, 

Chei  I  £  A  N  O  s  M  o  N  T,  tenant  fa 
boutique  dans  la  court  du  Palais. 
M.  D.XCVH. 


A  HANDBOOK  OF 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  1597 
(Photostat  of  Title  Page) 

This  lxK)k  is  |xrha{vs  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  complete  works  devoted  to  the  art  of 
writing  English  letters.  It  begins  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  essentials  of  an 
“Epistle  and  the  rules  governing  the  writing 
of  it.”  “Epistle”  is  defined  as  “the  familiar 
and  mutuall  talke  of  one  absent  friend  to  an¬ 
other.”  The  author  distinguishes  two  classes 
— “generall”  and  “sfxciaH”  epistles,  the  for¬ 
mer  including  “all  subjects,  as  either  for 
fashions  sake,  custome,  duty,  courtesie,  or 
other  familiarity  doe  ordinarily  {vasse  from  one 
jvarty  to  another,  rather  of  a  {vleasant  con¬ 
ceit,  or  some  other  more  severe  notion.  .  . 
The  s{)ecial  epistles  are  defined  as  “such  the 
matter  of  whom  doe  admit  both  higher  stile, 
and  more  orderly  deliverance  and  Ixaring  in 
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ihfin  a  rcsolulc  pur[H)Sc  aiul  iiUcMiihncnt  seri¬ 
ously  to  cliscourst*  u|X)ii,  to  answer,  inittijjate, 
or  avoiilc  any  certaine  matter  or  causes.” 

'rhe  tollowinj;  three  essentials  are  empha- 
sizetl  tor  the  writing  ot  epistles:  inventorie, 
including  the  caret ul  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  the  epistle,  including  “what  kinde 
of  matter,  how  much  variety  of  sentences, 
what  sorts  of  figures,  approbations,  diminu¬ 
tions,  and  insiimations  are  needtull.”  Sec 
ondly,  the  Disjxtsition,  “whereby  is  orderly, 
cunningly,  and  perfeckly  laid  down  and  dis- 
[X)sed,  every  matter  and  cause  in  his  ilue 
order,  proposition, 
and  place.”  Third. 
“F.loquution,  whose 
ethciency  in  sjxreches, 
neate,  pure  and  ele¬ 
gant,”  is  treated  in 
another  chapter. 

I'he  author  s{X‘ci- 
hes  three  distinct 
styles: 

The  Sublime,  “the 
highest  and  stateliest 
manner,  and  loftiest 
ileliverance  of  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be, 
e.xpressing  the  heroicall  and  mighty  actions 
of  Kings,  Princes,  and  other  honourable  per¬ 
sonages,  with  many  excellent  Figures  and 
phrases  of  Rhetorique.” 

d'he  Humile,  “the  loftiest,  comicall,  and 
most  simple  of  all  others,  the  matter  whereot 
is  the  meanest  subjeck  ot  any  argument  that 
may  lx,  intermedling  in  common  causes,  ail- 
vertisements  and  mutual  atfecks  of  every  one, 
the  stile  whereof  sweepeth  even  the  very 
ground  it  selte,  and  is  fittest  appropriate  to 
our  familiar  letters.” 

The  .Mediocre,  “a  meane  Ixtwixt  high  ami 
low,  vehement  and  slender,  in  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  Histories,  Declarations,  Commenta¬ 
ries,  and  other  intermingled  actions,  not  ot 
any  in  particular,  but  of  all  in  generall.” 

The  various  parts  of  an  Epistle  are  the 
Exordium,  “a  Ixginning  or  induction  to  the 
matter  to  be  written  of;”  the  Xarratio  or 
Propositio,  “wherein  is  declared  or  pro[X)sed 
the  very  substance  of  the  matter  whatsoever 
to  lx  handled”;  the  C'onfirmatio,  “where  are 
amplified  or  suggested  many  reasons,  for  the 


aggravating  or  priK)te  of  any  matter  in  ques 
tion.”  Distly  comes  the  Peroratio,  in  which 
“.IS  a  briete  recapitulation  ot  that  which  hath 
beene  urged,  the  reasons  thereof  are  imme 
diately  concluded.” 

.\mong  the  superscriptions  given  apfxai 
the  following: 

lo  tlic  most  nt)l>lc  and  towarilly  >uun>>  (itnilr 
man.  tic<>ry;t  I  urncr,  I  squire. 

t  o  the  rij’ht  I  luni)ural>lc  Sir  \V.  S.  Ijtn 

Maior  ot  the  (atie  ot  London. 

lo  m\  \er\  fjotKi  tather.  William  C'.arter,  .Merchan 
ot  till-  t'uie  ot  Hirminytham. 

d'he  closing  salutations  indicate  servilit 
.ind  tormality: 

^  iiur  f  lonours  most  assured  in  vvliatsotvf 
ser\  lee. 

■Mwases  atteniiant  iqHin  your  l.ords  pleasure. 

^  ours  while  litc  swaieth  wittiin  me. 

[To  he  a)ntiniicJ\ 

Personal  Notes 

•  (Xrlos  ('.  ('kawfokd.  formerly  head  i 
the  Department  of  ('ommerce.  State  TeacI 
ers  ('ollege.  \’alley  C'ity,  North  Dakota,  h: 
accepted  the  directorship  of  commerci 
teacher  training  in  Western  .Maryland  Ct 
lege.  Westminster,  Maryland.  This  is 
new  [X)sition,  recently  created. 

.Mr.  Oawford  was  graduated  from  tl 
Kansas  State  Teachers  C'ollege,  Em}X)ri 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
('ommerce.  1  le  received  an  .M..\.  degr 
from  the  University  of  (diicago. 

During  the  present  school  year,  Mr.  Crai 
ford  has  been  studying  at  Teachers  Colley 
Cailumbia  University,  sjxcializing  in  coi 
mercial  education.  Last  summer  he  taug 
metluxls  courses  in  commerce  at  State  d  eac 
ers  C'ollege,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 


Don’t  fail  to  get  your  subscription 
orders  for  The  Cregg  U’liter  in  early 
so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  receive  the 
September  issue  on  time. 

THE  (JKECJC;  WRITER 
270  .Madison  .\ venue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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TEACHING  BUSINESS  BEHAVIOR 


•  RAY  ABRAMS 

Principal,  Joseph  A.  Maybin 
School  for  Graduates 
New  Orleans 

W1  ll-,\  copy-book  maxims  were  hcKl 
to  exert  moral  iiilluence,  we  used  to 
write,  “Politeness  is  the  oil  that  lubricates 
the  wheels  ol  society,"  aiul  its  repetition,  we 
hclieveil,  was  a  charm  that  directed  right 
conduct.  ,\  later  era  asserted  that  school 
situations  approximated  the  ex[x.riences  that 
lite  eventually  presents,  and  that  habits  in 
jxiliteness  would  be  developed  in  schtx)!,  to 
carry  over  into  other  relationships.  Ttxlay, 
we  believe  that  the  best  preparation  for  an 
eventual  future  is  a  vigorous  present;  that 
desirable  social  relationships  may  be  lived 
in  the  classroom  very  much  as  they  will  be 
experienced  in  oflices,  for  the  social  contacts 
a  student  makes  in  school  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  of  his  later  life. 

W'e  now  believe  that  jxditeness  is  not  only 
“the  oil  that  lubricates  the  wheels  of  so¬ 
ciety"  but  that  the  same  element,  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  olten  sharp-edged  contacts  ot 
thirty,  tortv,  or  lilty  aggressive  students,  and 
one  more  or  less  defenseless  and  ilefensive 
teacher,  produces  the  smtxxh,  steady  ojxra- 
tion  of  a  truly  S(X'ialized  classr(X)m.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  only  repetition  ot  the  right  perform¬ 
ance  will  develop  the  right  habits  and  will 
intluence  the  attittule  and  the  outlook  as  well. 
We  believe  that  it  is  within  the  [xjwer  of  the 
school  to  mold  the  student  through  class 
activities  to  such  a  pattern  that  he  will  set 
in  conformity  to  behavior  standards  accepta¬ 
ble  to  sexiety  and  to  business. 

Promotion  the  Result  of  Conduct 

Xowhere  in  the  educational  field  is  the 
need  for  stressing  behavior  as  great  as  in 
commercial  education.  Business  demands 
much  more  than  efficiency  and  ability  in 
definite  skills.  Every  study  that  has  been 
made  to  show  causes  for  non-promotion  on 
a  job  or  dismissal  from  a  job  shows  that 
lack  of  skill  or  technical  knowledge  is  not 


Presentins  a  method  of  solving 
social-relationship  problems  for  im¬ 
provement  of  future  business  contacts 

the  predominant  cause  tor  failure.  Every 
study  that  has  been  made  to  determine  suc¬ 
cess  factors  reveals  the  tact  that  conformity 
to  general  principles  of  pleasing  conduct  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  situation  or  relationship  was 
the  primary  cause  tor  a  person's  rise  in  his 
particular  kind  ot  work. 

More  than  Casual  Training  Needed 

T  he  study  of  business  behavior  is  not  a  new 
one.  Eleven  years  ago.  Charters  ami  Whit¬ 
ley,  in  “.\nalysis  of  Secretarial  Duties  and 
T  raits,"  outlined  the  personal  characteristics 
reejuired  of  secretaries.  T  heir  study  has  been 
followed  by  many  others.  .\.  job  analysis — 
and  commercial  eilucators  have  made  many 
ot  them  -usually  carries  with  it  a  discussion 
t)t  types  of  individuals  most  likely  to  succeed. 
XTxational  information  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  stresseil  the  need  for  definite  personal 
c|ualifications  for  specific  employment.  How¬ 
ever,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the 
general  discussion  and  general  agreement  as 
to  the  importance  of  certain  desirable  char¬ 
acter  traits  and  the  neeil  tor  suitable  training 
tor  developing  those  most  acceptable  to  busi¬ 
ness,  very  little  has  been  done  about  system¬ 
atized  instruction  in  the  field. 

Despite  the  general  interest,  there  is  no 
organization  ot  subject  matter  and  no  spe¬ 
cific  place  in  the  course  of  stiuly  reserved  for 
its  presentation.  T  here  is  an  agreement  that 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  every 
lesson  in  the  day  otTers  opportunity  for  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  need 
for  developing  certain  acceptable  ways  of 
saying  and  tloing  things.  Occasions  arc 
numerous  when  emphasis  can  be  placed  on 
approved  types  of  conduct  and  when  un¬ 
favorable  conduct  can  be  criticized  ami  cor¬ 
rected;  but  this  incidental,  opportune  way 
is  too  casual  to  be  effective.  The  student 
neeils  something  more  than  the  example  set 


hitorc  liim  by  ihc  icachcrs,  soincibing  more 
than  casual  criticism  an«l  comment. 

Conduct  Dramatically  Demonstrated 

1  am  not  attempting  to  set  up  or  outline 
a  lull  course  ol  study  in  business  In-havior, 
neither  am  1  recommending  any  s|>ecitieil 
place  in  the  curriculum  lor  the  presentation 
ot  the  subject.  The  time  may  not  yet  be 
ready  for  formal  acceptance  and  installation 
of  business-l^ehavior  instruction  as  curricu¬ 
lar  material.  1  am  suggesting  that  a  login¬ 
ning  lo  made  through  home  room  groups, 
during  home-rtKim  meetings,  once  a  week. 

1  fere,  not  as  formal  subject  matter  that  must 
lo  tested  and  graderl  for  rejxirt  cards  but 
for  the  encouragement  of  right  attitudes  and 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  right 
habits,  let  the  problem  of  social  relationships 
in  business  have  its  own  time  and  place. 
Let  the  alert  teacher  rind  the  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  the  beginner  in  business  will  meet; 
what  types  of  behavior  are  objectionable, 
what  types  commendable;  with  what  atti¬ 
tudes  the  worker  must  face  his  job.  Some 
day,  some  of  those  problems  will  lie  set  up 
in  book  form,  but  until  then  the  teacher  will 
have  to  provide  the  materials  and  the  meth¬ 
od.  Until  the  time  when  business  behavior, 
or  Humanities,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  will  lie 
formally  included  m  the  course,  deal  with 
the  subject  through  the  home-room  period 
as  an  extra-curricular  matter.  Later,  it  will 
lie  given  a  recognized  place  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  program,  not  the  first  subject  to  have 
arrived  by  this  route,  added  to  the  curriculum 
to  enrich  commercial  education. 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  outline  a  lesson 
concerning  business  contacts  that  call  for  the 
application  of  certain  desirable  habits  and  at¬ 
titudes.  Five  different  learning  levels  w'ill 
lie  employed:  first,  the  reading  level  to  set  the 
stage;  second,  dramatization  to  visualize  the 
performance;  third,  discussion  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  judgment;  fourth,  a  practice 
level  to  develop  the  right  habit  by  repetition 
through  drill;  and  fifth,  the  conference  level 
to  stimulate  the  right  attitude.  In  this  lesson, 
I  hope  to  show  the  pressing  need  for  training 


in  this  tichl  and  the  rich  |xissibilitic's  ol  tlir 
inethoils  I  am  recommending. 

While  the  incidents  given  m  the  scenes 
outlined  may  Ik*  consiilered  typical  ot  certain 
ilerinite  situations,  it  is  understiKHl  that  ex¬ 
aggerated  torms  ot  conduct  are  jxirtrayed  in 
order  to  stress  the  {xiints  involved. 

Applyins 

.\iMs:  .lets  /  iind  11,  to  show  objtctionable 
attitudes  and  conduct  in  personal  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  employer  by  beginners  in 
business,  .let  III,  to  show  acceptable  atti¬ 
tudes  and  conduct  under  the  same  conditions. 

ACT  I  1 

W'llliam  Brown  is  an  aggressive  Ixiy.  He  I 
thinks  that  the  way  to  get  to  the  top  is  to 
shove  everyone  out  of  his  path.  He  exjiects 
{xrople  to  lie  impressed  by  his  talsely  ani 
mated  manner.  He  does  not  suspect  how 
clearly  visible  is  his  lack  of  sincerity. 

William  applies  for  the  job  of  office  Ixiy 
.It  the  Rogers  Drug  Company. 

Scene:  d'he  office  ot  the  Rogers  Drug  C.oin- 
pany. 

.Mr.  Miller,  a  sedate,  middle  age  man,  the 
manager,  is  seated  at  his  desk.  He  is  ali- 
sorlied  in  inspecting  a  business  statement. 
I'he  office  is  c]uiet.  I'hrough  the  doorway 
comes — 

WiLi.iA.M  {entering  boldly,  “big  shot"  man¬ 
ner,  loud  voice,  hand  outstretched). 
You’re  looking  at  the  new  office  lioy! 

•Miller  {startled,  remains  seated,  not  offer¬ 
ing  to  sha/(e  hands  with  him ).  And  who 
arc  you? 

William  (senses  a  rebuff,  but  is  not  embar¬ 
rassed).  I’m  William  Brown,  looking  for 
an  opening!  You  see,  it’s  this  way.  1 
heard  that  you  need  some  young  ideas  ! 
around  here  and  that’s  one  thing  1  have 
nothing  else  but!  Why,  I  liet  I  could  show 
you  how  to  pep  up  this  concern  right  now. 

( Sitting  on  the  edge  of  Mr,  Miller’s  des\, 
he  leans  forward  and  speal{s  in  a  confi¬ 
dential  manner).  'Phis  place  looks  dead! 
d'hat’s  what’s  the  matter.  Nothing  hut 
old  people  all  around. 

Miller  (curious  to  see  how  far  this  boy's 
ignorance  will  carry  him ).  Well,  what 
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cduld  a  young  j)crs<m  tio  around  here  lo 
liven  it  up? 

W'li.idANt  (at  a  loss  for  definuc  facts,  not 
It^nowing  anything  about  the  business  tn 
the  first  place).  Well — well,  1  don't  know 
oil  hand,  but  I’ll  bet  after  I’m  berc  a  few 
clays.  I’ll  Ive  able  to  give  you  some  good 
ideas. 

Mu  i.i.R.  Well,  I’m  going  to  give  you  a  lew- 
ideas  right  now,  young  man.  In  the  Hrst 
place,  get  off  the  desk  and  in  the  second, 

I  angrily)  get  out  ot  the  office.  I’m  looking 
lor  an  office  boy,  not  a  partner  f with  dis¬ 
gust)  in  my  old  age. 

W'li.i.iAM.  Hut  gee,  1  don’t  sec  why  you 
won’t  give  me  a  chance.  There  is  a 
vacancy,  isn’t  there,  and  if — 

Mii.i.iK  (interrupts.  He  is  really  angry). 
Well,  if  there’s  a  vacancy,  you  won’t  get 
It.  Listen  here  ( he  modulates  his  tone  as 
he  realizes  that  the  offender  before  him  is, 
after  all,  only  a  youngster),  if  you  ever 
cxfiect  to  find  a  job,  you’d  better  learn  how' 
to  talk  to  people,  “(fid  jx;ople”  around 
here!  (Snorts  and  begins  to  get  angry 
again).  Why,  you  young  upstart!  (Lj)oI{s 
William  over  again,  sees  his  greenness, 
thinl{s  of  the  bumps  he  has  ahead  of  him, 
and  is  sorry  for  him).  Listen,  boy,  you’d 
Ix-tter  find  out  what’s  wrong  with  your¬ 
self  Ivefore  you  Ivegin  advising  me.  Find 
out  w  hat  to  do  alxiut  changing  your  man¬ 
ner.  Unless  you  can  get  along  w'ith  other 
people,  with  your  employer  and  your  fel¬ 
low  workers,  regardless  of  how'  much  you 
know,  you’re  not  worth  any  man’s  money. 
William.  Aw,  mister,  I  didn’t  mean  to 
step  on  your  corns.  1  only  meant — 

Millur.  'Lhat’s  all  right,  think  it  over.  And 
close  the  door  on  the  way  out. 

ACT  II 

|ohn  draff  is  a  timid  hoy.  He  s[>ent  four 
‘cars  in  high  school  w'ithout  creating  a  single 
'tir.  His  name  at  graduation  might  as  well 
not  have  l>een  listed  as  “among  those  pres¬ 
ent.’’  He  was  typically  one  of  the  “and 
others.’’  He  had  played  on  no  teams,  had 
'jken  part  in  no  club  work,  had  offered  to 
Jo  none  of  the  extra  duties  connected  with 
lass  routine.  To  his  credit  be  it  said  that 


though  he  had  won  no  publicity  lor  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  affairs,  neither  had  he  gained  notori¬ 
ety  for  violation  of  school  law  and  order.  He 
has  not  yet  found  expression  through  any 
school  or  out-of-scluM)l  activity.  Fexsr  John! 
Unless  he  finds  out  what  is  wrong  with 
him,  he  is  doomed  to  life-long  drabness! 

d'he  Rogers  Hrug  Company  needs  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  and  John  needs  a  job.  With  shivers 
of  apprehension,  John  approaches  the  iKxjr 
marked  “E.  Miller,  (iencral  Manager’’  just 
as  William  Brown  is  following  instructions 
to  “close  it  on  his  way  out.’’  The  lx)ys  were 
classmates  and,  although  ordinarily  William 
would  have  considered  John  Ireneath  his  no¬ 
tice,  he  needs  an  audience  now'  to  air  his 
grievances  over  the  interview  just  conchuletl. 
rhe  lx)ys  meet. 

William.  Say,  you’re  from  West  High, 
aren’t  you?  ('an’t  think  of  your  name. 
'Lhere’s  an  old  grouch  for  you!  (Pointing 
to  door).  Show  him  a  wide  awake,  up- 
and-at-’em  lx>y  and  he  tells  me  to  “get 
out!’’  Not  thinking  of  going  in  there,  are 
you 

|oMN  (timidly).  Well,  yes,  I  thought  if 
there  was  a  chance.  I’d — 

William  (sizing  up  fohn’s  hesitancy).  May- 
Ive  you’re  the  type.  You  look  like  you’re 
afraid  of  your  own  shadow;  but  go  on, 
maylK  you’ll  do. 

(William  leaves  and  fohn,  encouraged  by 
William’s  questionable  praise,  raps  very  softly 
on  the  door.  From  'within  comes  a  voice, 
“Come  in.”  fohn  quails  but  plucl{s  up 
enough  courage  to  open  the  door.  Inside, 
he  becomes  faint-hearted  at  the  sight  of  Mr. 
Miller  at  his  des){). 

Miller  (still  angry  over  the  episode  of  Wil¬ 
liam).  What  do  you  want? 

)oHN.  I — er — I — I  thought — 

Miller.  Talk  up,  lx)y.  What  is  the  matter? 
joHN.  I— er — (gulps,  and  with  a  sudden 
burst  of  bravery)  I  want  a  job! 

Miller.  What  kiml  of  job? 
lonN.  (his  courage  slowly  leaving  him). 
I  thought,  maybe,  if  you  thought  1  could 
or  you  could  (He  flounders,  out  of  his 
depth  again.) 

Miller  ( willing  to  give  him  a  chance).  Yes, 
I  need  an  office  boy  all  right,  but  I  do  not 
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kiKiw  it  you  arc  the  one  I  am  lixiking  lor. 
Do  yt>u  know  how  to  answer  a  phone? 
)onN.  I — er — I  don't  know  sir.  I'm  alraiil 
I  might — (hesitates;  then  maizes  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  confidence)  hut  I'd  try. 

MillI'R.  Know  anything  about  riling? 

)onN  (with  misgiving).  I  believe — I  think 
— I  may  be  a  little  slow  but — 

.\liLLhR.  How  alx)ut  the  tyjx'writcr? 

|oMN  (faintly).  I’m  nt)t  very  sjxedy. 

MiLLhR.  1  don’t  supjK)Sc  so.  Look  here, 
what’s  the  matter  with  you?  This  isn’t 
a  lion’s  den.  You  had  Ixtter  take  a  tonic 
for  your  nerves,  (io  on,  lx)y,  you  are  not 
ready  yet  for  a  job.  Business  is  a  battle 
and  only  the  gorxl  soldiers  see  the  game 
through.  Join  a  gyni,  mix  with  [xople. 
come  out  of  your  shell,  rind  out  what  you 
know  and  what  you  do  not  know,  put 
a  little  iron  in  your  spine  and  then  come 
back  and  ask  me  lor  a  job.  'I  hcrc  is 
nothing  doing  tor  you  Kxlay.  (KKxl-by. 
(Under  his  breath)  Poor  boy. 

ACT  III 

Sam  Peters  is  a  normal  Ixjy.  He  is  not  a 
“goody-goody”  but  he  dexs  try  to  get  along 
with  {xople.  He  realizes  that  in  a  social 
group  or  in  a  business  group  he  will  lx  likeil 
or  disliked,  according  to  his  behavior.  Il 
he  is  liked,  in  a  social  group  he  will  have  a 
good  time,  in  business  he  will  have  a  chance 
to  succeed.  If  he  is  disliked,  he  will  be 
shunned  everywhere.  So  he  watches  his  own 
actions  carefully  to  see  how  they  register  on 
the  other  fellow.  In  fact,  he  notices  “the 
other  fellow”  first  to  see  what  tyjx  of  con¬ 
duct  will  be  most  acceptable  to  him,  and  then 
speaks  and  acts  accordingly.  Don’t  get  him 
confused  with  a  “yes  man.”  He  isn’t;  but 
neither  does  he  go  around  with  a  chip  on  his 
shoulder  daring  someone  to  knock  it  oil,  nor 
docs  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  express  con¬ 
trary  views,  nor  does  he  ignore  the  opinions 
and  the  wishes  of  others. 

There  is  a  vacancy  in  the  jx)sition  of  of¬ 
fice  boy  in  the  Rogers  Drug  Company  and 
Sam  is  about  to  apply  for  the  job. 

Miller  (the  office  manager  is  at  his  desl{, 
telephoning,  when  Sam  enters).  V'ery 
well.  I’ll  send  the  salesman  over  this  morn¬ 


ing  to  gel  the  oriler  lor  your  holiday  sale 
( lie  sees  Sam  enter  the  room  and  approach 
the  des/(,  and  notices  that  Sam  maizes  no 
attempt  to  attract  his  attention.  Sam  n 
waiting,  not  too  near  the  desl{,  and  intendi 
to  wait  until  Mr.  Miller  addresses  him. 
Miller  continues  his  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion).  I’m  sure  our  holiday  specials  will 
interest  you.  .  .  .  Our  man  will  have  some 
suggestiems  that  I  hope  will  help  with  the 
sale.  .  .  .  Yes,  we  try  to  cooperate.  .  . 
Cilad  you  like  our  salesman,  d'hanks— I 
ho[x  you  succeed.  (lood-by.  (Hangs  «pj 
the  receiver,  still  not  noticing  Sam,  entaJ 
a  memorandum  on  a  desb^  pad.  Sam  stand.-] 
quietly  waiting.  Finally,  Mr.  Miller  lijts\ 
his  head  and  notices  him).  What  is  it  * 
young  man.'  | 

Sam  (advancing  to  the  desl(  with  head  erect  i 
shoulders  well  back,,  step  neither  boldhl 
confident  nor  nervous.  Since  Mr.  Miller 
does  not  show  any  intention  of  shaking 
hands,  Sam  makes  no  attempt  to  pro^v 
his  hand.  lie  speaks  clearly).  Co(x: 
morning.  Mr.  Miller.  (Sam  has  taken  th 
trouble  to  find  out  the  manager's  name 
I  am  here  in  answer  to  your  advertisenxi. 
for  an  office  lx)y.  My  name  is  Sam  Peter 
Miller  (interested  in  Sam’s  manner  of  rc 
spectful  ease).  .\ny  experience? 

Sa.m.  Not  on  a  job.  I  have  just  graduate 
from  the  Lake  \’iew  High  Scluxil  and  be| 
lieve  that  my  training  there  gave  me  ■ 
solid  foundation  u|X)n  which  to  build. 
Miller.  St)unds  substantial.  What  sort  o 
training  did  you  get i 
Sam.  The  sort  that  1  think  would  qualit'l 
me  to  lx  an  office  boy  in  a  company  sue 
as  this.  If  you  don't  mind,  Mr.  .Miller, 
couldn’t  help  hearing  you  tell  your  ci; 
lomer  over  the  phone  a  minute  ago  tha| 
your  salesman  would  have  some  sugge 
tions  to  help  put  over  a  special  holidai 
sale.  You’re  selling  drugs,  and  you  adl 
service.  You  see,  in  the  school  I  caii  ; 
from,  we  studied  the  usual  subjects,  bi" 
we  added  just  a  little  extra.  I  believe  1 
could  do  not  only  the  tasks  that  the  i‘ ' 
requires  but  could  add  that  little  extra  ' 
my  services  to  you  as  you  added  it  in  t; 
business  with  your  customer. 
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Mil  1.1  R.  I  ilon’i  iollovv  you,  young  man. 
You  say  that  in  school  you  studied  some¬ 
thing  that  ecjuipped  you  to  give  more 
service  than  the  joh  retpiired.  |ust  what 
tio  you  mean.' 

S\M.  I  mean  that  in  school  we  studied  about 
the  kind  ot  behavior  that  business  recpiires. 
I'.ven  though,  as  othcc  Ixiy,  I  know  how  to 
get  and  distribute  the  mail,  how  to  answer 
the  telephone,  how  to  attend  to  hanking, 
these  skills  arc  not  enough.  In  the  per- 
lormance  ot  these  duties,  I  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  people  and  unless  1  can  get 
along  with  people  I’ll  make  a  poor  office 
1m  )y. 

.Mii  i.iR  (impressed  by  his  earnestness,  but 
can’t  resist  a  little  fun).  You  haven't  any 
ideas  about  how  to  behave  in  order  to 
get  along  with  the  boss,  have  you.' 

Sam  (still  seriously).  Yes,  sir,  1  have. 
.Mii.Li.R  (li/(es  Sam,  so  he  is  willing  to  tal{e 
a  chance  by  employing  him).  Well,  it  1 
were  your  Ixiss,  what  would  you  do.' 

Sam  (eagerly  and  seriously).  It  you  were 
iny  lx)ss.  I’d  ...  (It  dawns  on  Sam  that 
he  IS  acceptable  to  Mr.  Miller  and  that  he 
has  a  job).  (Josh,  Mr.  Miller,  do  vou  mean 
that.' 

.Mil  i.i.R.  1  certainly  do,  Sam.  I'll  he  your 
Ih)ss  it  tor  no  other  reason  than  to  see- 
how  you’ll  behave  when  1  get  roaring 
angry  or  busy  in  a  rush  season  or  when 
iny  indigestion  is  driving  me  frantic  or 
when  i(X)  many  women  come  in  here  for 
donations.  Think  you  can  cope  with  the 
situation.' 

Sam  ( throws  bac\  his  shoulders,  lifts  his 
head  and  speaf^s  emphatically  and  with 
confidence).  Yes,  sir.  I’m  your  otlice  boy. 
(Mr.  Miller  rises,  walf(s  to  the  front  of 
the  desk,  itftd  he  and  Sam  shake  hands  as 
the  scene  ends.) 

Suggestions  for  the  Discussion 

N’o  stage  projx.'rtles  are  needed,  and  tbe 
lines  need  not  l^e  memorized.  .\sk  the  lx)ys 
of  the  class  to  volunteer  as  actors.  The  teach¬ 
er’s  desk  in  the  front  of  the  r(X)m  is  that 
of  .Mr.  Miller. 

In  the  discussion  following  the  play,  use 
a  diagram  on  the  blackboard,  with  parallel 

z: _ 


columns  headed  "What  was  right  and 
“W'hat  was  wrong.  ”  Under  each  heading 
will  appear  two  columns,  headed  ".\ttitude 
.md  "(atiulucl.  ” 

Start  a  class  discussion  by  comparing  the 
three  boys,  William,  )ohn,  and  Sam.  As 
points  arc  made,  enter  tbem  on  the  black¬ 
board  under  their  proper  heatlings.  The 
teacher  should  ask  leading  cjuestions  to  guide 
the  students  to  form  tinal  judgment,  and 
should  lead  the  discussion  so  that  the  class 
estimates  will  include  the  lollowing: 

.\ n  m  1)1  s 

III  jpplituiir  should: 

tk-  MTiDiis-miinlicl. 

Sliow  >;(>()(l  iiidjiiiu  111 ;  j;i  t  the  i  inplov ir's  i)()int 
of  \it\v. 

IV-  alert:  rccoc'in/e-  inti r\ li wir’s  cliiit  cliaractir- 
istKS. 

Rate  hiinselt  fairl\;  know  what  he  knows. 

Show  .in  iiiiiii rst.inilinu  ot  eoo])er.iti\ e  ser\ice. 

Show  interist  in  the  business. 

Know  tli.it  e\in  .111  olhee  hov's  loh  riijuires  serv¬ 
ice  plus. 

l  iiiil  out  what  .ipiMal  to  in. ike  to  interviewer  and 
Work  on  It. 

.Ill  iippliciini  should  not: 

Re  tcM)  ajijiressive. 

Have  “thji  Siiot”  manner. 

.Show  undue  tamiliarity. 

.\tteiii|)t  to  ^it  h\  witliout  knowled>;e  ot  tacts. 

Have  too  much  initiative. 

Lack  contideiice  in  liis  own  ahilits. 

t'oNDi  i  r 

.III  iippliiuiit  should: 

Wait  to  he  noticed. 

Know  interviewer’s  name. 

tlave  ,i;o<k1  [vosture  and  voice. 

Keep  awav  trom  the  desk. 

Wait  tor  interviewer  to  otTer  his  li.ind  first. 

Have  manly  liandshake. 

ik-  at  ease  in  the  situation. 

.Ill  iippliciiiit  should  not: 

Interrupt  interviewer  at  work. 

Swafijiir  into  tlie  room. 

Sit  on  the  desk. 

Otter  his  liand  first. 

(live  an  older  man  advice. 

Stammer  or  hesitate. 

Since  the  discussion  revealed  the  fact  that 
certain  forms  of  conduct  are  desirable,  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  made  to  practice  doing 
those  things  which  are  most  pleasing.  Using 
the  teacher's  desk  in  the  front  of  the  room 
as  the  office  of  “E.  Miller,  CJeneral  Manager 
of  the  Rogers  Hrug  Company,”  have  a  Ixty 
cross  the  rtxim  (enter  the  office)  and,  after 
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waiting  to  l)c  noticcil  l)y  Mr.  Miller,  say, 
“(iood  morning,  Mr.  Miller.”  Have  tin- 
class  criticize. 

‘‘He  was  too  still.  ...  He  walkeil  loo 
fast.  .  .  .  He  swaggered  when  he  walk¬ 
ed.  .  .  .  His  voice  was  Hat.  ...  It  would 
have  sounded  better  had  he  smiled  when  he 
sfX)ke.  .  .  .  He  was  chewing  gum.  ...  His 
tie  was  not  projicrly  tied.  .  .  .  His  coat  was 
not  buttoned.  ...  His  voice  was  not  clear.” 

Have  the  boy  correct  his  errors  and  rejK-at 
the  performance  until  the  conduct  satisfies 
the  critical  class  audience. 

Call  on  another  lx)y  to  follow  the  same 
procedure.  Criticize  his  performance.  Ha\e 
him  rejx-at  with  errors  correcterl. 


Call  on  a  timid  l)oy,  an  over-conlident  lioy. 
Practice  using  this  clinic  method  until  the 
conduct  registers  salislat  tonly  and  wins  ap 
proval  Irom  the  class. 

Since  a  manly  handshake  is  desirable,  have 
“.Mr.  Miller”  oiler  his  hand  to  an  applicant. 
“What  was  wrong,  class.^” 

“I'he  boy  ‘shook’  U)o  many  times.  ...  He 
moveil  his  head  too  much.  .  .  .  1  ie  l)ent 
Irom  the  waist.  ...  His  hand  was  linif).  .  . . 
His  hand  was  too  high  uj).” 

Continue  with  the  clinic  method  and  He 
ciele  what  is  gocul  form  in  a  haiulshakc. 
’I'hen  allow  everyone  in  the  class  the  opjxir 
tunitv  ot  practicing  the  right  kind  ol  hand 
shakes. 


CORRELATING  COMMERCIAL  SUBJECTS 


•  RUTH  N.  WHITE 

Chadsey  High  School 
Detroit.  Michigan 

I  In  the  article  that  follows,  Miss  While 
describes  a  most  interesting  commercial- 
elepartment  exhibit.  Without  minimizing 
the  importance  of  vocational  objectives  ol 
commercial  training,  she  brings  out  the 
fxitentialities  of  shorthand  and  typing  as 
media  for  correlating  the  work  of  the  other 
departments  in  the  school. — Editor. \ 

Wi  have  in  our  high  school  four  large 
cases  in  which  are  displayed  exhibits 
of  classroom  work,  each  department  being 
assigned  a  case  for  a  period  of  two  weeks. 
When  I  was  asked  to  prepare  the  commer¬ 
cial  display,  it  seemed,  at  first,  a  difficult 
task.  The  exhibits  from  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  were  always  colorful  and  attractive, 
and  the  one  that  preceded  mine  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  clever.  What  could  we  present 
that  would  appieal  to  the  eye?  Letters,  tyjx*- 
written  exercises,  and  commercial  forms, 
however  well  done,  would  not  attract  much 
attention,  and  advertisements  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  by  a  ruling  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

A  few  days  after  I  received  this  assign¬ 
ment,  a  biology  teacher  to  whom  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  my  problem  came  to  my  room  with 
two  biology  notebooks,  beautifully  illustra¬ 
ted  with  bright-colored  trees,  flowers,  and 


The  demand  for  socialization  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  should  cause  no  alarm 
to  teachers  of  commercial  subjeeb 

birds,  the  subject  matter  all  tyyxrd.  This 
teacher  suggested  that  1  might  l>e  able  to  use 
the  books  in  my  display.  The  suggestion 
promptcil  the  thought  that  other  teachers 
also  might  have  interesting  typed  material 
that  they  would  Ih.-  willing  to  lend  for  my 
pur{x>se.  I  began  at  once  to  solicit  other 
teachers,  with  most  gratifying  results.  My 
efforts  aroused  much  interest. 

The  head  of  the  English  department  in 
vited  me  to  help  myself  to  the  stacks  of  note 
lx>oks  just  turned  in,  many  of  which  were 
typed.  These  presented  a  variety  of  themes 
of  interest  to  boys  and  girls — biography,  in 
dustry,  invention^ — with  well-chosen  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  teacher  of  journalism  immedi 
ately  graspied  the  idea  and  stated  that  he 
could  furnish  four  pieces  which  he  felt  would 
tell  their  own  story.  These  were  longhand 
notes,  accompanied  by  inaccurate  transcrip 
tion  by  a  noncommercial  student-reporter 
who  used  the  “hunt-and-peck”  system,  and 
shorthand  notes  of  the  same  material  with 
neatly  tyjTed  transcript. 

The  librarian  lent  a  new  book,  about  to  be 
added  to  the  library,  with  card  jXKket  and 
the  necessary  typed  cards  to  be  grouped  about 
it  in  our  display  case.  A  semester  report! 
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Ijnil  •<  ‘>1  new  lMM)k.s  also  wire  intliulcil  in 

her  contriliulioii. 

A  history  teacher  stated  that  she  had  oh 
scrvcil  a  girl  in  her  class  taking  notes  in 
shorthand  as  she  snmniari/.ed  the  main 
[X)ints  of  the  lesson  at  the  close  of  the  [Kriod, 
jncl  that  the  next  day  these  were  brought  to 
ihc  recitation  room  accurately  tyjx'd.  This 
icachcr  handed  me  a  few  outlines  and  themes 
that  had  just  iKen  turned  in  as  part  of  the 
rcj^ular  day's  preparation.  A  chemistry 
teacher  contributed  reports  of  exjx'riments 
Jonc  hy  pupils  who  also  had  formed  the 
habit  of  typing  lesson  assignments. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  ty{xd 
material  in  the  mathematics  classes,  hut  two 
;;cotnetry  notelxH)ks  were  among  the  most 
artistic  exhibits.  'I'he  designs  on  the  covers 
ami  the  Ixarders  on  the  pages  gave  one  an 
iJca  of  what  could  he  done  with  geontctric 
wmhols  worked  out  hy  a  typist,  and  the 
well-placed  theorems  and  projxasitions,  with 
I  ci)rrcs{X)nding  diagrams,  showed  that  in  pre¬ 
paring  these  hooks  no  pains  had  been  spared. 
From  the  commercial-law  class  w'c  re- 
,  aivetl  notclxK)ks  with  charts,  legal  infor- 
,  nation,  and  commercial  papers  such  as 
5  leases,  mortgages  and  contracts.  The  sales- 
1  manship  teacher  sent  an  outline  and  a  ilia- 
^  jam.  ITe  ixxtkkeeping  students  hrotight 
f  articles  of  co-partnership  which  they  had 
^  typed  lor  insertion  in  their  sets. 

That  the  girls  in  the  home  economics  sec- 
I  non  reali/eel  the  value  of  their  commercial 
.  'ducat ion  in  learning  to  become  homemakers 
c  was  ecidenced  by  the  variety  of  ways  in 
^  which  they  used  this  knowledge.  There 
V  were  recijxs  and  menu  cards,  crocheting  and 
a-  itnitting  instructions,  rules  of  etiquette,  ad- 
li  acc  on  proper  dress  and  the  use  of  cosmetics, 
1C  dans  for  flower  gardens — in  fact,  almost  ev- 
Id  ery  subject  within  the  range  of  the  modern 
id  housckeejxr’s  interests. 

p  A  Irxal  typewriter  firm  glailly  brought  out 
er  ’iircc  of  their  newest  models  and  these,  with 
id  'he  Ciregg  Manual  and  Gregg  Speed  Studies, 
th  ormed  the  center  of  the  display.  One  stu¬ 
dent  made  clever  posters,  using  only  short- 
bf  hand  characters  as  strokes;  others  worked  out 
ui  pictures  from  typewriter  symbols  and  letters. 
ui  lards  giving  credit  to  the  department  sup- 
iH  plying  each  collection,  and  stating  that  the 


purjxise  ot  the  exhibit  was  to  show  how 
shorthand  and  tyjxwriting  were  being  used 
in  the  study  of  other  subjects,  were  displayed. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  lx  gained 
by  correlation  of  this  kind.  Neatness  and 
compactness  arc  seldom  achieved  through 
the  use  ol  longhand.  Diagrams  ami  charts, 
es|xciall>.  recjuirc  small  ty}x.  Correct  place 
ment  ot  material  on  the  page  comes  only 
through  jiractice.  In  jxrsonal  projects  of  this 
kiiul,  the  student  is  given  free  rein  to  carry 


DESIGN  OF  SHORTHAND  SYMBOLS 

Made  by  a  Student,  Mary  Kopchia 


out  his  own  ideas  as  to  organization  and  ar 
rangement  of  material.  In  many  cases,  the  suh 
ject  is  of  his  own  clxxjsing,  and  he  is  vitally 
interested  in  producing  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  He  finds  that  he  can  make  imme 
diate  use  of  his  business  training  and  that 
he  saves  time.  T  hen,  too,  typed  papers  arc 
sure  to  elicit  favorable  comment  from  over 
worked  teachers  with  piles  of  papers  to  lx 
checked.  No  wonder  the  student  takes  pride 
in  his  work! 

That  the  students  of  shorthand  and  tyjx- 
writing  are  doing  this  work  of  their  own  voli¬ 
tion  is  a  fact  of  real  significance.  It  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  initiative  and  a  desire  to  achieve, 
and  goes  to  show  that  students  do  realize  the 
practical  value  of  these  subjects  as  aids  in 
reaching  the  highest  levels  of  attainment  in 
student  life. 

A  little  encouragement  on  the  part  of 
shorthand  teachers  would  do  much  to  estab 
lish  the  practice  of  note-taking.  Perhaps  it 
d(xs  not  occur  to  many  students  in  the  steno¬ 
graphic  department  that  a  shorthand  note- 
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liook  ma\  Ik-  as  iisclul  in  an  I'aijilisli  class, 
lor  instance,  as  in  llic  clict.ition  room.  W’ith- 
oui  ilouln,  taking  shorth.iml  class  notes  is  an 
excellent  means  ot  increasiiiL;  their  elhciencs 
.mJ  improving  the  ipiality  ot  their  work. 
( amimemlation  trom  teachers  anti  lellow- 
stuilents  is  al\\a\s  an  incentise  to  entleavor  as 
well  as  a  rewaril  lor  work  well  tlone. 

Skills  Useful  Now  and  Always 

When  pupils  are  in\itetl  to  bring  to  cl.iss 
.my  school  project  worketl  tint  accurately  anti 
artisticallx ,  they  arc  happy  tti  resptnul.  Mulle¬ 
in  hti.irtis.  tables,  anti  tlisplay  cases  are  usetul 
in  cllectively  exhibiting  wtirk  ol  this  kintl. 

('t)mmercial  classes  are  matle  up  til  hoys 
anti  girls  wht)  regartl  this  [ihase  til  their  high 
schtHtl  cducatitin  as  a  very  tlelinite  part  til 
their  equipment  lor  entrance  intt)  the  husi 
ness  wtirltl.  .\  lew  will  he  placetl  immetli- 
ately:  tubers  must  wait.  Many,  not  linthng 
the  ht)[x*tl-tor  olhee  j-iosititins,  will  accept 
work  requiring  tuber  skills.  Mut  one  thing  is 
true  ot  all  stutlents  til  shtirthantl  anti  t\}>e- 
•vriting:  whatever  their  tlestinatitms  may  he. 
whether  they  use  these  courses  vocatituiallv 
or  not;  they  neetl  never  Itnik  hack  uptui  this 
periotl  t)t  learning  with  regret.  It  is  mt)st  un¬ 
likely  that  an\  other  vocatituial  subjects 
ctuiltl  have  been  as  uselul  in  general  scho¬ 
lastic  work  or  extra-curricul.ir  activities.  I'ur 
thcrmtire,  tlutse  stutlents  who  are  letl  tt)  use 
this  knowledge  in  a  practical  way  while  in 
schtMil  acquire  a  technical  skill  that  will  ctm 
tribute  tt)  continuous  tlevelopment  anti  suc¬ 
cess  in  adult  lite.  .\t)tc-taking  hectunes  a 
habit,  a  jK’rsonal  acctnnplishment. 

The  present-day  hue  anti  cry  lor  “social- 
i/ing  subject  matter”  shoultl  cause  nt)  alarm 
to  the  teachers  ol  commercial  subjects.  In 
terest  in  any  subject  is  always  acceleratetl  hv 
immctliate  apfilication  ot  its  principles.  \t)n 
business  situations  provitic  the  same  tipptir 
tunities  tor  drill  anti  for  the  attainment  ot 
skill  as  tlo  projects  closely  asstKiatetl  with 
business  enterprises.  We  should  adhere  closely 
to  thci  prescrihetl  ct)urse  ot  stutiy,  taithtully 
and  progressively  carr\ing  out  each  step,  hut 
I  l>elieve  also  that  we  sluuiltl  utilize  every 
}X)ssible  occasion  for  vitalizing  these  courses 
in  class  and  out. 


This  thscussion  wtiultl  not  he  conqilete 
withtnit  a  wtirtl  ol  appreci.ition  Itir  the  fine 
spirit  t)l  ctHiperatitm  I  fountl  existing  between 
the  various  other  departments  and  ours.  .Ml 
teachers  solicited  tor  the  above-mentioned 
tlisplay  showetl  willingness  to  coo[x;rate  in 
this  project  by  aiding  in  the  gathering  and 
selection  ot  materials.  It  was.  in  a  sense, 
their  exhibit  .is  well  as  ours.  Perhaps  this 
was  one  ot  its  greatest  values.  The  exhibit 
served  to  show  how  intertlependent  the  dif- 
terent  ilepartments  ot  the  school  really  are. 
ami  how  correlation  between  the  acatlemic 
.ind  the  vocational  ilevelops  naturally.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  well  for  us  to  pause  and  consider 
the  work  of  our  own  tlepartment  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  others.  Sometimes  they  need 
so  to  consider  us.  lietter  understandini’ 
makes  tor  mutual  helptulness. 

•  W'li.i.iwi  1.  Mck.an.  tor  the  past  eight 
\ears  superintemlent  ot  schools  ot  (Miicago. 
Illinois,  ilied  ot  heart  tailure  on  .March  24. 
at  his  home  741  (uirdon  'Perrace.  ('hicago. 

.Mr.  Hogan's  career  as  an  eilucator  began 
in  -Michigan.  He  bail  been  associateil  with 
the  (dneago  scIkkiIs  since  1H‘H  as  teacher, 
principal,  and  superintendent.  It  was  dur 
mg  his  su[K‘rintemlency  that  the  civic  finan¬ 
cial  stringency  so  impoverishetl  the  school 
board  that  it  was  unable  to  meet  its  pay 
roll.  The  morale  ol  the  teaching  staff  which 
carried  the  educational  system  through  that 
crisis  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Hogan's  untiring 
service. 

Zealous  in  the  cause  ot  education  tor  those 
w  ho  could  not  attend  college,  he  was  instru 
mental  in  the  organization  of  the  ('hicago 
evening  schools,  in  the  promotion  ol  adult 
education,  ami  in  the  organization  ol  the 
N'ocational  lulucational  .\ssociation  ol  the 
.Middle  West,  since  mergeil  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  N’ocational  .XssiK'iation. 

•Mr.  Hogan,  recognizee!  as  an  authority  on 
vocational  education,  was  an  advocate  ot 
closer  cexiperation  between  elementary  and 
high  schcHils.  colleges  and  universities.  Since 
PHO.  he  hael  been  ebairman  ot  the  Illinois 
State  (a)mmittee  on  Illiteracy.  His  estab¬ 
lishment  in  PPM  ot  a  summer  exjx*rimcntal 
sch(K)l  attracted  widespread  attention. 
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A  MODERN  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


•  L  O.  CULP 

Head,  Department  of  Commerce 
Fullerton  Junior  College 
Fullerton,  California 


The  second  of  a  series  on  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  equipment  and  housing 
of  our  schools  of  business  education 
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IN  a  previous  article,  vve  (iiscussccl  the  pro¬ 
posed  Iniilcling  tor  the  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  at  the  I'ullerton  )unior  College, 
Fullerton,  ('alitornia.  Had  we  placed  our 
discussions  in  actual  sec]uence,  we  should 
h.ive  described  the  rooms  first,  then  the 
furnishings  and  the  fixtures,  and  finally  the 
building,  lor  that  is  the  way  in  which  wc 
proceedetl  to  determine  the  school’s  needs. 

Following  the  liecision  to  construct  a  col¬ 
lege  c.impus  on  the  previously  selected  site, 
the  su[X'rinteiKlent  of  the  junior  college  sent 
requests  to  all  heads  of  departments,  asking 
them  to  submit  an  estimate  of  the  housing 
needs  tor  their  respective  ilepartments.  Ac- 
coinp.inying  his  request  was  an  extract  from 
i  survey'  that  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  of  the  Fullerton  lutiior 
College  some  time  previously.  Under  the 
topic,  “('lassroom  Xeeds,”  wc  received  the 
follow  ing  suggestions: 

“  I  he  measure  of  construction  that  must 
take  place  upon  the  new  site  between  now 
and  is  the  total  needs  of  a  junior  col¬ 

lege  of  l()2f)  stiuients,  t’xduswc  of  audi¬ 
torium,  cafeteria,  heating  plant,  and  physical- 
cduc.ition  ami  sports  building."  So  it 
becomes  necess.iry  to  determine  these  needs 
tor  the  several  divisions  of  work  offered,  on 
the  h.isis  of  an  attendance  jx'r  cent  greater 
than  at  [iresent.  A  recent  study  shows  the 
enrollment  within  the  several  divisions  of 
the  school  to  hear  a  fairly  constant  ratio  to 
the  total  enrollment  of  the  scIkhiI.  In  de¬ 
termining  classroom  needs  for  a  college  of 
b>2f)  students,  enrollments  for  each  course 
as  shown  at  the  present  time  were  increased 
*1^  per  cent,  in  keeping  with  an  estimated 

'siirtrv  to  l)( '(i  nline  Htitidiiig  Xeeds  of  the 
lull,  ton  liinior  College,  Fullerton,  California,  L.  E. 
1‘lumiiur.  M.ireli.  1‘t.s^. 

'  I  lu-  uuiior  ioll(  i;c  will  he  sr  rveil  h\  the  hij;h 
shiiul  l.ieilities. 


increase  in  total  enrollment  of  that  amount 
by  1950.  In  computing  class  room  needed, 
the  present  course  otferings  of  the  F-'iillerton 
lunior  ('ollege  were  taken  as  a  basis. 

“It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  present  curricula 
will  he  satisfactory  in  1950.  The  tendency 
seems  to  he  in  the  rlircction  of  offering  in¬ 
creased  instruction  in  terminal  vocational 
work,  d'his  study  makes  no  attempt  to  lie- 
termine  what  the  future,  additional  offerings 
will  he.  Such  an  increase  will  affect  the 
number  and  size  of  classrooms  needed  to  the 
extent  that  class  sizes  are  changed,  laboratory 
facilities  demand  a  tlifferent  amount  of  space, 
or  room  utilization  is  changed. 

“Room  sizes  are  influenced  by  space 
neeiled  for  equipment  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  several  kinds  of  work.  The  per-student 
allowance  as  listed  below  is  sufficient  to 
provide  space  for  equipment,  aisles,  and 
teacher  activities.  Ten  and  one-half  square 
feet  of  floor  space  was  alloweil  for  lecture 
rooms  and  a  little  theater.  I'he  per-student 
allowance  was  16  square  feet  in  classrooms; 
21  square  feet  for  stenography  and  type¬ 
writing  rooms;  28  square  feet  for  science, 
clothing,  graphic  arts,  F.nglish,  and  book¬ 
keeping  laboratories;  35  sejuare  feet  each  for 
the  jewelry  room,  secretarial-training  room, 
and  mechanics  laboratory;  42  square  feet  each 
tor  business-training  room,  ilrafting-rrKim, 
and  foods  lalxiratory;  32  square  feet  for  a 
fxKtery  room;  and  70  sejuare  feet  each  for 
aeronautics,  machine-shop,  and  weaving." 

“For  all  rooms,  a  standard  width  of  24 
feet  was  used.  This  may  be  increased,  pro¬ 
vided  skylights  or  artificial  lights  arc  used. 
If  skylights  are  used,  only  north  light  should 
be  admitted. 

"Fiiiurcs  taken  from  a  study  made  by  Dr.  Cecil 
D.  Hardesty  while  doing  research  work  in  school 
I'lanning  in  the  Department  of  Education  at  the 
I’niversitv  of  Southern  California. 
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“It  will  1h’  noted  that  provision  was  made 
tor  large  classes  in  lecture  and  laboratory 
work.  Laboratory  classes  of  forty  can  be 
successfully  taught  by  one  instructor,  pro¬ 
vided  he  is  given  a  lalwratory  assistant. 
Lecture  classes  can  be  large,  especially  if 
lectures  are  followed  by  cjuiz  sections.  The 
.issistants  for  Ixjtb  lalxiratory  and  quiz  work 
need  not  be  paid  a  high  wage,  so  such  ar¬ 
rangement  permits  ofx^ration  at  a  lower 
cost  than  would  otherwise  be  }x>ssible. 

“Office  space  should  lx:  provided  for  each 
teacher.  Our  survey  shows  a  total  of  8?2 
class  periods  needed  tor  a  scIuk)!  of  the  size 
contemplated.  If  the  average  teaching  time 
I  of  teachers  in  this  schtx)!  is  seventeen  periods 
;  [xr  week,  then  a  total  ot  fifty-two  teachers 
:  will  be  needed,  and,  consequently,  office 
space  for  that  numlier  should  be  provided. 
Offices,  where  }x)ssible,  should  be  located 
near  the  teacher's  work.  No  office  should 
be  so  placed  that  passage  to  it  must  lie 
through  a  classroom.” 

How  the  inifial  Plans  Were  Made 

In  addition  to  this  discussion,  there  are 
Jetails  relative  to  restrooms,  supply -rrxuns, 
Miulent-organization  rrxims,  student  union, 
etc.,  none  of  which  apply  to  the  present 
pa(x'r. 

The  commerce  department  began  making 
Its  study  by  asking  teachers  to  submit  their 
ideas  in  the  form  of  a  rtxim  sketch  without 
res}x:ct  to  any  need  other  than  their  owm. 
In  time,  the  department  had  for  submission 
sketches  for  fifteen  classrcxims,  offices  for 
teachers  in  the  department,  and  such  other 
rooms  as  the  request  specified  should  be 
provided. 

Following  the  assembling  of  these  data, 
there  ensued  numerous  conferences  with  the 
architect.  He,  with  the  aid  of  his  staff, 
undertook  the  job  of  “piecing  "  the  several 
rooms  together  in  a  way  most  desirable  and 
serviceable  to  the  department.  Fhis  task 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  entailed 
much  work.  Engineering  and  architectural 
problems  had  to  lie  met  and  legal  require¬ 
ments  satisfied.  Finally,  the  plans  tcxik  sha}X' 
and  the  ffixir  plans  shown  in  the  accom 
panying  sketches  were  selected. 


Room  sizes — Room  sizes  vary  in  the  build¬ 
ing  according  to  need  and  arc  not  restricted 
to  the  standard  width  of  twenty-four  feet. 
This  deviation  is  made  possible  because  all 
lighting  is  to  be  artificial.  The  adoption  of 
artificial  lighting,  which  provides  18-20 
foot-candle  pniwer  per  student,  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  addition  to  increase  of  acceptable 
rrxim  size. 

An  inspection  of  the  floor  plans  of  the 
building  w’ill  show  that  the  main  hallway, 
running  the  length  of  the  building,  is  to 
one  side  of  the  center  of  the  building.  This 
is  due  to  the  main  supporting  wall,  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  building,  reaching 
from  the  basement  to  the  roof  ridge.  Rooms 
of  a  larger  size  are  on  one  side  of  the  central 
partition,  and  those  of  a  smaller  size  (though 
of  standard  width)  are  on  the  other  side. 
I'hrough  the  use  of  this  plan,  the  building, 
while  serviceable  in  every  detail,  has  the 
advantage  of  strength,  with  the  four  outer 
walls  and  a  central  wall  carrying  a  load  that 
must  otherwise  be  carried  in  other  w'ays. 

.\nother  advantage  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  is  that  all  partitions,  other  than 
the  supporting  one  through  the  center  of 
the  building,  arc,  in  a  sense,  but  tem}x>rary 
and  may  be  removed  to  adjust  r(X)ms  to 
changing  ideas  or  needs,  llius,  should  it 
become  desirable  to  increase  lecture  or  class¬ 
rooms,  temporary  partitions  may  be  removed 
and  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  altered  without  affecting  cither  the 
design  or  the  safety  of  the  building. 

With  classrooms  of  different  sizes,  it 
is  px)ssiblc  for  all  teachers  to  carry  relatively 
the  same  daily  student  load.  Some  labora¬ 
tory  nccils  are  so  great  in  the  demand  for 
space  that  the  student  load,  unless  room 
sizes  vary,  is  materially  reduced  insofar  as 
number  of  students  assigned  to  a  teacher 
is  concerned.  We  believe  the  plan  we  have 
adopted  will,  in  a  large  measure,  solve  this 
particular  problem,  for  ample  floor  space  is 
allotted  to  make  possible  classes  of  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  size  for  all  types  of  work.  This 
may  not  be  desirable  for  some  special  sub¬ 
jects  or  types  of  presentation,  but,  wherever  it 
is  desirable,  facilities  have  been  provided. 

The  floor  plans  show  to  what  use  the 
various  rcx)ms  have  l>ecn  assigned.  .\t  first. 
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the  coMimcrci.il  work  will  occupy  only  eleven 
ot  the  til  teen  cl.issrooms.  ('hisses  in  other 
ilepartments  will  no  ilouht  use  the  remain¬ 
ing;  classrooms  until  such  time  as  the  com¬ 
merce  ilepartment  will  ilemand  additional 
cpiarters.  It  is  a  policy  ot  the  school  to  plan 
utili/ation  ot  all  rooms  up  to  per  cent,  or 
more,  ot  their  jiossihle  time,  d'he  use  ot 
eleven  rooms,  with  the  present  class  load, 
will  give  a  utilization  slightly  in  excess  ot 
this,  wheit  we  count  the  use  ot  such  rooms 
.IS  the  typewriting  rooms  tor  necessarv  prac¬ 
tice  perirnls. 

Interior  fitush  of  Kjoms. — .Ml  rooms  through¬ 
out  the  huilding  will  he  plastereil  in  hard- 
wall  plaster  carrying  its  own  tint.  Ceilings 
will  he  ot  acoustical  plaster,  also  carrying  its 
own  tint,  d  he  (.lesire(.l  tints  are  now  being 
selecteil  tor  ditlereni  rooms. 

I'liKirs  in  each  nnim  are  to  be  ot  cement, 
covered  with  heavy  cork  carpet,  d'here  will 
lx-  chart  railings  arounil  each  room,  anil  am¬ 
ple  blacklxiard  and  bulletin-lxi.ird  spaces  are 
[rrovided  tor  all  rixims. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  elec¬ 
trical  outlets  in  anticipation  ot  increasing 
demands  tor  the  teaching  ot  electrically 
driven  otfice  appliances.  A  special  leaturc 
of  room  construction  throughout  the  entire 
buililing  is  that  all  trims,  baseboards,  dixirs. 
winilows,  and  exposed  corners  have  been 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reduce  ianitor 
work  to  the  minimum.  .Ml  surtaces  are 
plain,  and  hanging  rails  are  set  tlush  with 
the  wall,  d  here  are  no  sharp  right  angles 
Ix'tween  walls  and  ceilings  or  between  walls 
and  floors.  .Ml  are  roundeil  to  eliminate 
dust  accumulation. 

Furniture. — It  has  long  been  the  policy 
of  the  School  of  ('ommerce  of  the  I'ullerton 
junior  College  to  ci|uip  its  rooms,  olfices,  and 
laboratories  with  lurniture  anil  appliances 
like  those  commonly  used  in  business,  ddie 
theory  resjxinsible  for  this  {xilicy  is  that  it 
students  work  in  surroundings  similar  to 
(if  }X)ssible,  iilentical  with)  those  they  will 
encounter  when  placed  on  the  job,  part  of 
their  adjustment  will  have  Ix-en  maile.  In 
selecting  the  furniture  for  the  new  building, 
this  plan  has  been  lollowed. 

One  ot  the  rooms  that  will  be  furnisheil 
in  this  businesslike  manner  is  the  school 


b.mk.  I'he  turmshings  and  equipment  of 
our  present  bank  will  be  moved  to  the  new  j 
plant,  d'he  fixtures  are  ot  the  standard  bank 
type,  d'hey  are  ot  eucalyptus  finish,  with  a 
marble  base  and  regulation  windows  and 
counters.  dhere  are  facilities  for  seven 
tellers,  .\mple  work  room  is  provideil  for 
necessary  bank  posting  machines  and  other 
bank  ci|uipment. 

In  addition  to  the  bank  ajipliances,  there 
is  ei]ui|iment  lor  the  accounting  trainees  who 
are  registered  in  Directed  Musiness  d  raining.' 
d'his  enui[iment  consists  ot  three  tyjx's  of 
standard  bookkeeping  machines,  necessary 
desks,  worktables,  and  other  oflice  furniture  \ 
and  afipliances  reipiired  in  the  conduct  of  ) 
such  work. 

Unusual  Table  Equipmenf 

d'he  bank,  .is  the  floor  plans  show,  has  a 
vault  with  a  sate,  hies,  and  other  bank  de- 
sices  tor  safety  and  utility.  One  departure 
trom  custom  is  to  have  stuilents  in  the 
bank  and  Ixxikkeeping  classes  use  work¬ 
tables  instead  of  single  or  double  desks, 
d'hese  tables  are  to  be  of  oak  tinish,  ^  feet 
by  6  leet,  without  drawers.  Open  shelves 
will  take  the  place  of  drawers  and  will  he 
useil  by  the  students  as  storage  places  for 
books  and  materials.  I  hese  offices  also  will 
be  ei]uip|x-il  with  suitable  washrixims  and 
storage  lockers  tor  students’  Ixxiks,  wraps, 
and  other  belongings. 

ddie  Directeil  Secretarial  d  raining'  rooms 
are  eejuipped  with  all  the  devices  commonly 
used  by  secretarial  workers,  d  he  room  is 
fitted  as  a  work  office,  where  work  trom 
all  departments  of  the  school  is  received  on 
oriler,  at  all  hours  ot  the  ilay,  and  is  deli\ 
ered  within  definite  time  limits.  Standard, 
up  to-date  eipiipment  is  installed,  including 
various  types  ot  duplicating  machines,  dictat¬ 
ing  machines,  tiling  materials,  PHX  eijuip 
ment.  and  necessary  typewriters,  ddie  ty|x- 
writers  are  of  various  makes  and  tyjx’s.  d'he 
PHX,  filing,  and  dictating-machine  instruc¬ 
tion  are  sjxcial  types  which  will  be  offered 

'Sit  Mi>n()>;r.i|)Ii  N'o.  I.  Dim  ted  Ihifiness  tind 
Dimtfd  Si'iretiinal  Tiaitiin^  <//  t/ie  l-idlerlnn  Junior 
College,  (.SduthiTii  ('aliloi ni.i  (a»mmirii.il  ’IVailurs’ 
AsMxiation »  l  iilli  rinn.  ('alitm  nia.  )ul\  . 
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II)  Koodi  2UA  (see  ll<K)r  plan).  Plans  are 
under  \va>  ai  this  time  for  the  installation 
ot  the  most  modern  PHX  hoards,  d'he  local 
telephone  company  is  giving  much  valuahle 
advice  both  as  to  ty}x.'s  of  equipment  anil 
the  nature  of  the  instruction.'^ 

Bookkeeping  and  accounting  rooms  will 
lx-  equipped  with  worktables  instead  of  with 
desks.  One  riH)m  will  he  equipped  with 
desks  larger  in  size  than  those  in  the 
other.  rhis  room  will  accommodate  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  doing  more  advanced  work,  in 
which  large  work  sheets  and  forms  are  to  he 
used,  d'he  tables  in  each  room  are  to  he  of 
heavy  oak  and  of  the  Individual  type.  Like 
the  worktables  in  the  hank,  they  will  he 
equippeil  with  shelves  instead  of  drawers. 
Drawers  seem  to  he  catch-alls  for  scraps  of 
pa|X‘r,  notes,  and  so  forth,  and  have  little 
utility  unless  students  find  it  necessary  to 
use  them  as  storage  places  for  hooks  instead 
of  lockers. 

A  New  Sfenography  Table 

In  one  of  the  stenogra|ihy  rooms,  we  have 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  in  schoolroom 
furniture.  T'his  rixim  will  he  equipped  with 
combination  typewriting  and  stenography 
desks.  (See  illustration  at  right.)  T  his  type  of 
table  is  particularly  acceptable  for  transcrip 
tion  work.  T  he  student  has  accommiKlations 
for  lx)th  note-taking  and  typewriting  at 
heights  suited  to  the  work.  T  he  liesk  is  2 
feet  9  inches  long  by  19  inches  wide.  T  he 
table  tops  are  2  feet  ^  inches  by  19  inches 
and  1  f(K)t  h  inches  by  19  inches.  The  larger 
t.ihle  surface  is  for  writing;  the  smaller  por¬ 
tion  for  the  typewriter.  This  table  was 
designed  by  our  school.  It  has  not  been 
p.itented.' 

The  lecture-room  (Room  217.\)  is  the 
largest  room  in  the  huililing.  It  will  he 
iquip|xd  with  tablet-arm  lecture  seats,  with 
the  largest  ty}H,‘  of  tablet-arm  obtainable. 
IMans  arc  drawn  for  lOH  seats,  although  the 
number  will  be  determined  by  the  final 
choice  of  seat. 

"A  Mil»sn|iuni  .11  lull  will  ilisiUNS  llu  lUiriciilum 
•It  the  I’ulltrion  luiimr  in  tfu-  I )i|>artimnt 

III  ('.oinnuric. 

‘Itliic  prints  m.i\  lx  oluaimil  Inr  a  small  amount. 


( ieneral  classrixims  lor  such  subjects  as 
law,  economics,  geography  lecture,  and  so 
forth,  will  be  eejuipped  with  tablet-arm 
chairs.  .Ml  other  rooms  will  be  eejuipped 
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with  individual  tables  and  straight-back 
chairs.  These  tables  will  be  the  usual 
writing-table  height  with  a  writing  surface 
of  20  inches  by  32  inches.  T  hey  will  be  built 
without  drawers  and  will  have  the  shelf 
arrangement  for  a  temporary  storage  space. 

No  Lockers  in  the  Halls 

T  here  will  be  no  lockers  in  the  halls  of 
the  building.  Students  will  be  accommo¬ 
dated  with  lockers  in  the  student-union  build¬ 
ing  and  in  tbe  men's  and  women's  dressing- 
rooms.  These  lockers  will  be  at  no  great 
distance  from  any  other  building  on  tbe 
campus  and  will  be  of  ample  size  to  take 
care  of  all  student  needs.  We  feel  this  plan 
is  better  than  that  of  lockers  in  hallways. 

In  addition  to  the  features  already  men¬ 
tioned,  much  could  be  written  alxiut  tbe 
teachers'  oflices,  all  of  which  are  to  lx: 
equippeil  with  metal  lockers,  clothes  con¬ 
tainers,  and  lavatories.  We  may  also  men¬ 
tion  the  large  storage  basement  for  records; 
tbe  decorated  halls  with  their  vaulted  ceil¬ 
ings;  the  handsome  tileil  stairways  with 
their  ornamental  iron  railings;  the  large  ex¬ 
hibit  cases  in  the  halls;  and  the  ample  of¬ 
fices  lor  the  department  head  and  his 
secretary. 

( )ur  hope  is  that  this  description  of  our 
plant  may  be  ot  some  service  to  others  wbo 
may  be  planning  a  building. 
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•  ROBERT  NEWCOMB 

Editorial  Director 
Blanchard  Press,  Inc. 

New  York  City 

THK  visitor  to  New  York  City,  intent  upon 
seeing  what  the  metrojxrlis  has  to  offer  the 
sightseer,  never  forgets  his  first  trip  through 
the  Holland  Tunnel.  If  he  has  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  driving  a  car  through  it,  rather  than 
simply  passing  in  and  out  of  it  as  a  passenger, 
he  dates  his  driving  career  from  that  mem¬ 
orable  day  and  hour.  It  is  the  small  boy's 
thrill  u[X)n  seeing  the  ocean  for  the  first  time; 
it  is  the  excitement  the  little  girl  exfTerienccs 
when  she  first  puts  up  her  hair  and  becomes, 
as  suddenly  as  the  sun  shines  after  a  spring 
rain,  a  woman. 

The  longest  and  greatest  of  all  vehicular 
tunnels,  it  is  the  c]uickest  route  l^etween  New 
York  City  and  New  Jersey — a  vast  tulx: 
stretching  for  more  than  a  mile  under  the 
I  ludson  River  alone,  and  for  nearly  twice 
that  to  join  Manhattan  and  Jersey  City.  It  is 
a  scientific  achievement  that  took  not  only  the 
years  of  construction  to  accomplish,  hut  the 
years  during  which  the  public  had  to  be  per¬ 
suaded  of  the  need  of  it.  When  the  idea  of 
a  vehicular  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  was 
first  broached,  people  scoffed  openly,  pointing 
to  the  Hudson  River  ferries  and  other  ships 
which  seemed  adequately  to  supply  the  exist¬ 
ing  needs  of  interstate  commerce.  It  was 
thirteen  years  before  the  opposition  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  two  states  w'as  battered 
down.  A  view  of  the  tunnel  and  of  the  water 
traffic  far  above  it  is  shown  on  our  cover. 

Traffic  in  fhe  Great  Tunnel 

'I'he  tunnel,  which  can  easily  accomuKKlatc 
1900  vehicles  an  hour  in  each  of  its  two  tubes 
(traffic  moves  toward  New  York  in  one  and 
away  from  it  in  the  other),  handles  an  esti¬ 
mated  traffic  of  46,000  vehicles  daily.  The 
most  recent  figure  available  for  the  year’s 
traffic  is  11,386,883  passenger  cars,  busses, 
trucks,  and  miscellaneous  motor  vehicles. 


The  sreatest  vehicular  tunnel  in 
the  world  is  our  subject  in  this 
article,  the  ninth  oF  the  series 

I'ach  of  the  two  roadways  is  20  Icct  wide 
and  has  two  lanes  of  traffic,  one  designed  lor 
passenger  cars  and  reasonably  fast-moving 
vehicles,  the  other  for  heavier  machines. 

As  a  driver  enters  the  tunnel,  he  purchases 
his  ticket;  prices  range  from  23  cents  for  a 
motorcycle  to  $2  for  a  truck  of  unusually 
large  size.  The  driver  swings  into  his  projter 
lane,  gauges  his  distance  from  the  car  in  front 
so  that  he  is  no  closer  than  75  feet,  and  then 
sets  his  car  to  operate  at  a  speed  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour.  Because  of  the  en¬ 
closed  character  of  the  tunnel  and  the  heavy 
hum  of  his  tire  tread  upon  the  roadway,  he 
seems  to  be  going  a  great  deal  faster,  (irecn 
lights  at  intervals  of  several  huntlrcd  feet  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  tunnel  is  clear;  a  flashing  red 
light  means  trouble  ahead.  On  cither  side, 
an  elevated  platform  extending  the  full  length 
of  the  tunnel  enables  tunnel  policemen  to 
patrol  the  area  assigned  to  them.  In  the 
event  of  a  break-down,  they  re-route  traffic- 
around  it.  There  must  be  no  delay  in  the 
tunnel  for  longer  than  a  few  minutes — the 
oncoming  traffic  piles  up  too  rapidly. 

The  driver,  going  through  the  tunnel  for 
the  first  time,  is  far  too  fascinated  with  his 
trip  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  smaller  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  tube;  in  fact,  there  are  many 
he  does  not  even  see,  no  matter  how  many 
times  he  goes  through.  T  he  ventilating  sys¬ 
tem,  for  example,  supplies  and  removes  air 
continuously  throughout  the  length  of  the 
tunnel.  It  changes  the  air  completely  42 
times  an  hour,  and  the  total  amount  of  air 
supplied  to  the  tunnel  per  minute  is  3,761,000 
cubic  feet.  Because  of  the  presence  in  the 
tunnel  of  carbon  monoxide,  discharged  from 
the  exhaust  pipes  of  the  moving  cars,  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  ridding  the  air  of 
it  quickly.  The  air  moves  so  swiftly  that 
carlxrn  monoxide  is  very  limited. 
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I  he  vitiated  air  is  drawn  trom  the  tunnel 
through  vents  in  the  ceiling  by  means  of 
orcat  fans,  and  fans  near  the  flooring  simul¬ 
taneously  drive  fresh  air  in.  Underneadi 
the  roadway,  fresh  air  is  discharged  at  high 
pressure  into  expansion  lx)xes,  which  in  turn 
introduce  the  Iresh  air  slowly  and  evenly 
into  the  tunnel.  Uiuler  such  operating  con- 
iliiions,  suffocation  from  fumes  is  impossible. 
Fan  houses  stand  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
alH)ve  the  surface.  The  equipment  they  hold 
is  so  large  that  the  houses,  unlike  the  tiny 
buildings  one  might  expect,  are  the  size  of 
modern  office  buildings. 

Prepared  for  Emergencies 

Fhe  timid  driver,  experiencing  a  touch  of 
claustrophobia  as  he  descends  into  the  tunnel 
tor  the  first  time,  would  be  reassured  to  know 
that  the  tube  is  lined  with  emergency  exits. 
In  the  remotest  possible  event  of  a  ffooding 
of  the  tunnel,  he  could  easily  clamber  to 
safety  above  the  water  level.  At  convenient 
places  along  the  wall  are  niches  containing 
rirc-fighting  apparatus,  including  foam  extin¬ 
guishers  (used  in  oil  fires),  hose  for  Hushing, 
connections  with  huge  water  mains  capable 
of  spilling  thousands  of  gallons  of  water  into 
the  tunnel  to  quench  fires.  Other  emergency 
equipment,  such  as  sand  bins  and  hand  fire¬ 
fighting  materials,  is  easily  available. 

Funnel  police  are  specially  trained  for  the 
work.  'I'hey  are  stationed  along  the  walk 
within  easy  reach  of  telephones,  so  that  a 
rejxirt  of  an  emergency  can  be  filed  with 
headquarters  at  either  end  of  the  tunnel.  Po 
lice  are  stationed  at  each  entrance,  to  direct 
the  traffic  that  swings  in  a  never  ending 
stream  into  the  tunnel  entrances. 

Credit  for  envisioning  the  Holland  I'unnel 
is  largely  due  to  (ieorge  W.  (Joethals, 
father  of  the  Panama  Canal,  who  battled  tire¬ 
lessly  against  popular  sentiment  in  calling 
attention  to  the  need  and  practicability  of 
such  a  construction. 

Oedit  for  carrying  the  tunnel  almost  to 
completion  is  due,  however,  to  Clifford 
M.  Holland,  tunnel  engineer  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  who  was  chosen  to  di¬ 
rect  the  building  of  the  tube.  1  lolland  was  a 
ceaseless  worker;  he  took  over  the  work  in 


the  middle  of  1919  and  died  five  years  later, 
completely  wrecked  physically.  He  had  ac- 
complisheil  practically  all  the  difficult  phases 
of  the  construction,  a  fact  which  was 
mutely  established  only  a  few  months  later 
when  the  successful  junction  of  the  two  sub¬ 
river  headings  was  accomplished  with  hair¬ 
breadth  accuracy. 

Milton  M.  Freeman,  Holland’s  first  assist¬ 
ant,  took  over  the  responsibilities  of  his  su¬ 
perior.  He,  too,  gave  far  too  much  of  him¬ 
self  and  died  in  1925.  Ole  Singstad,  chief 
engineer  of  design,  took  up  the  work  where 
Freeman  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it.  Singstad 
completed  it.  It  was  no  undeserved  tribute 
that,  when  the  tunnel  was  finished,  it  was 
named  after  Holland.  I’he  Manhattan  plaza, 
at  the  New  York  entrance,  is  known  as  Free¬ 
man  Scjuare. 

Fhe  work  of  driving  the  tunnel  under  the 
Huilson  and  sinking  the  seven  shafts  aiul 
thirty  caissons  was  accomplished  by  means 
of  compressed  air;  this  balanced  the  pressures 
on  the  outside  and  held  out  the  water,  which 
otherwise  would  have  seeped  through  to  the 
working  chambers.  The  greater  part  of  the 
tunnel  was  driven  through  river  silt,  but 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  on  the  New  York 
side  had  to  be  drilled  through  ledge  rock. 

Human  Interest  in  the  Tunnel 

By  no  means  the  least  of  the  problems 
which  engineers  faced  was  in  decompressing 
the  air  lor  workers  when  they  came  to  the 
surface;  any  haste  in  this  particular  is  apt  to 
cause  caisson  disease,  known  among  the 
“sand-hogs,”  or  tunnel  construction  men,  as 
the  “bends.”  There  was  less  than  .07  |Xfr 
cent  of  this  dread  allliction,  and  no  fatality 
t)ccurred  which  could  be  traced  directly  to 
caisson  disease. 

The  astonishing  amount  of  traffic  through 
the  Holland  Tunnel  is  evidenced  by  the  re¬ 
port  for  1935,  which  shows  the  following: 
The  gross  income  amounted  to  $6,379,587; 
total  operating  expenses  amounted  to  $1,589,- 
426.  From  June  through  October,  more  than 
one  million  vehicles  a  month  passed  through. 

The  Holland  T  unnel  has  plenty  of  human 
interest.  The  {X)lice  who  take  the  tickets  at 
each  entrance,  for  example,  are  obliged  to 
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grasp  ihem  quickly,  tor  the  cars  do  not  stop 
and  some  fail  to  slow  down  appreciably.  In 
the  early  days,  the  friction  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  tires  across  the  roadway 
produced  an  electrical  shock,  which  was 
transmitted,  often  with  some  pain  to  Iwth 
jxrrsons,  from  the  driver  to  the  officer.  In  re¬ 
cent  years,  the  [X)l icemen  have  stood  upon 
large  rubber  mats,  thereby  enabling  them  to 
grasp  tickets  without  shock. 

Penalties  for  breakdowns  in  the  tunnel  are 
high.  Since  a  delay  occasioned  by  a  break¬ 
down  means  a  general  slowing  down  of  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  consequent  loss  ot  revenue  for  the 


tunnel,  the  driver  who  is  foolhardy  enough 
to  run  out  of  gas  pays  heavily  for  his  over¬ 
sight.  The  rescue  car  hastens  into  the  tunnel 
and  furnishes  gasoline,  but  the  driver  is 
charged  $1  a  gallon.  If  a  car  must  lie  towed 
out  of  the  tunnel,  the  driver  must  pay  double 
the  original  toll.  Quite  often,  a  driver  will 
find  his  car  “dying”  in  the  tunnel  and  will 
immediately  become  depressed  by  the  thought 
that  the  accident  will  cost  him  heavily;  how 
great  is  his  delight,  then,  to  discover  that  the 
motorist  behind  him,  properly  sympathetic, 
has  nosed  his  car  forward  and  is  gingerly 
pushing  him  through  to  the  other  side! 


THE  DIRECT  METHOD  IN  EVENING  SCHOOL 


•  HELEN  I.  SOUHER 

Englewood  Evening  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 

A  series  of  articles  by  Ann  Brewington,  giving  a  stenographic  rcjxirt  of  her 
actual  classroom  methods  in  teaching  shorthand  by  the  direct  method,  apjK'ared  in 
the  Business  Hducation  World  for  September,  October,  and  December,  1935,  and 
I'ebruary,  1936. 

Mrs.  Soutter,  co-author  with  Miss  Brewington  of  a  theory  text  used  in  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  by  the  direct  method,  explains  in  this  article  the  adaptation  of  that 


method  to  the  special  needs  of  evening 

THIS  rejxirt  describes  the  progress  of  a 
shorthaml  class  taught  by  the  direct 
method  in  one  of  the  large  evening  schools 
in  Chicago.  The  class  met  twice  a  week  for 
two  hours,  from  the  latter  part  of  Septem¬ 
ber  through  the  second  week  in  )une. 

At  the  first  meeting,  the  teacher  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  an  article  in  shorthand,  read 
it  meaningfully  at  125  words  a  minute  (timed 
by  a  stop  watch),  and  asked  two  pupils  to 
give  the  substance  of  the  article.  The  teacher 
then  reread  the  article  meaningfully  three 
times  at  the  same  rate  and  asked  the  class 
to  read  it  three  times  in  concert,  also  at  the 
same  rate. 

The  first  questions  were  alxiut  punctuation 
marks  and  the  simpler  words,  such  as  a,  an, 
and  what,  and  about  phrases. 

Three  other  articles  were  read  in  the  same 
manner  and  questions  answered. 


school  classes. — Editor. 

The  assignment  tor  the  second  meeting 
was  to  read,  at  125  words  a  minute,  all  the 
material  studied  and  to  record  the  time  tor 
each  piece  of  material. 

.•Xt  the  second  meeting,  the  teacher  wrote 
on  the  board,  in  the  same  order,  the  materials 
the  class  had  previously  read,  asked  indi¬ 
vidual  pupils  for  the  substance  of  each  article, 
and  requested  the  group  to  read  in  concert 
four  times.  By  this  time  they  read  well. 

After  reading  each  article,  they  followed 
the  outlines  in  the  textbook  with  a  stylus 
(skewer),  resjxinding  to  the  teacher’s  reading 
pace  of  150  words  a  minute. 

This  is  the  most  effective  kind  of  practice 
lor  movement.  Because  the  pupils  see  only 
the  best  of  shorthand  writing,  they  acquire 
excellent  penmanship  in  addition  to  rapid 
movement.  The  assignment  for  the  next 
meeting  was  to  read  the  same  material  four 
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times  at  125  words  a  minute  and  to  go  over 
it  with  the  stylus  at  150  words  a  minute. 

At  the  third  meeting,  the  same  material 
was  read  four  times  and  the  stylus  was  used 
four  times  on  each  article.  I'hen  the  teacher 
put  each  article  on  the  hlackhoard,  asking  the 
pupils  to  watch  particularly  the  movements 
used.  Next,  she  drilled  on  the  material  hy 
dictating  sections  of  it  very  rapidly  two  or 
three  times.  I'he  material  was  then  dictated 
at  60  words  a  minute,  the  pupils  being  told 
that  during  the  first  lessons  they  were  acc^uir- 
ing  movement;  the  writing  of  each  outline 
would  automatically  follow.  If  a  student 
was  not  sure  of  the  movement  to  make,  he 
was  urged  to  record  a  dot  or  a  dash,  and  was 
told  that  with  practice  he  could  record  every 
word.  Each  article  practiced  was  therefore 
written  four  times  and  read  four  times  in 
concert  and  individually. 

rhe  faces  of  the  group  showed  that  they 
were  succeeding.  Three-fourths  of  the  group, 
according  to  their  notebooks,  recorded  every 
word  the  first  evening  they  wrote,  and  by 
the  next  time  these  articles  were  written  in 
full.  No  penmanship  drills  were  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  course,  hut  a  few  minutes  were  de¬ 
voted  one  evening  to  writing  fr  and  ft  com¬ 
binations. 

So  many  questions  were  asked  about 
movement  and  reasons  for  brief  forms,  word 
patterns,  and  phrases  that  hy  the  end  of  the 
hrst  chapter  there  was  little  left  to  learn  in 
the  exactness,  preciseness,  and  skill  stage  ( un¬ 
derstanding  and  applying  theory  through 
ilrill  on  words  and  phrases  in  the  trilogy  ot 
acquiring  reading,  writing,  and  skill).  The 
assignments  in  this  phase  of  learning  were 
to  practice  the  words  in  the  theory  text  and 
to  gain  understanding  of  the  principles. 

For  two  meetings  following  this  one,  ma¬ 
terials  from  supplementary  hooks  were  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  hoard,  read,  and  dictated  twice  at 
60  words  a  minute.  The  pupils  were  able 
to  write  this  material  easily. 

'Fhe  same  procedure  continued  through¬ 
out  the  learning  process  except  that  the  learn¬ 
ing  was  on  the  basis  of  units  instead  of  chap¬ 
ters,  and  new  dictation  material  was  not 
written  on  the  board  first,  hut  dictated  twice, 
d  he  writing  on  the  hlackhoard  of  connected 
material  was  discontinued  with  Unit  21. 


The  first  eleven  units  of  the  theory  text 
were  completed  hy  February.  At  that  time,  a 
few  more  pupils  were  added  to  the  group 
from  other  classes  in  and  outside  the  school. 
It  became  apparent  to  the  teacher  that  not 
more  than  a  week  could  be  devoted  to  each 
unit,  so  she  collected  notebooks  for  reading 
every  Monday  evening  and  gave  a  test  on 
new  material  every  Wednesday  evening.  The 
class  practically  never  misread  a  word,  the 
penmanship  was  excellent,  and  the  shorthand 
of  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  group  was  al¬ 
most  accurate. 

Early  in  April,  it  became  apparent,  from 
the  fact  that  the  class  could  write  some  prac¬ 
ticed  materials  at  80  and  100  words  a  minute, 
that  a  few  of  the  students  might  he  able  to 
pass  the  five-minute  transcription  test  for 
that  month.  The  class  was  asked  to  register 
a  choice  between  completing  the  units  be¬ 
yond  Unit  32  or  taking  the  60-word  tests 
each  month,  even  though  there  was  no  time 
to  practice  for  them  in  class.  They  unani¬ 
mously  voted  in  favor  of  taking  the  tests. 

Eleven  students  passed  the  test  in  April; 
six  in  May;  and  two  in  June,  making  a  total 
of  nineteen  out  of  a  class  of  thirty-five.  One 
person  who  had  plenty  of  time  for  additional 
study  passed  the  80-word  test,  and  several 
others  did  remarkably  well. 

Special  Needs  of  Evening  Pupils 

Most  ot  the  pupils  in  this  group  were 
alx)ut  22  years  ot  age,  with  varying  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds.  A  girl  with  one  year 
of  high  school  training  was  almost  as  good 
as  the  best  pupil,  who  had  had  normal  scIum)! 
training. 

Evening  school  pupils  must  be  encour¬ 
aged  far  beyond  the  average  day  school  pu¬ 
pils,  and  the  reaction  to  all  their  learning 
must  he  as  pleasant  as  jxissihle.  I'or  the  most 
part,  their  enthusiasm,  willingness,  and  co 
operation  are  splendid,  hut  they  need  train¬ 
ing  in  finding  time  to  study  and  in  correct 
methods  of  study. 

This  study  shows  that  the  direct  method 
can  be  used  successtully  in  evening  high 
schools  where  time  is  limited  and  practice 
uncertain,  and  where  frequent  changes  be¬ 
tween  classes  are  necessary. 
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GRADING  TYPEWRITING  SKILL 


•  JANE  E.  CLEM 

Head  of  Typing  Deparfmenf,  State 
Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 


Various  standards  for  evaluatins  the 
work  of  typins  students.  The  seventh 
of  the  series,  “How  to  Teach  Typins" 


YPKWRITINC;  is 
taught  in  a  variety 
of  schools,  to  students 
of  ditTerent  ages,  apti- 
tiules,  and  educational 
backgrounds,  by  teach¬ 
ers  ot  widely  different 
ideas  and  experiences. 

Under  such  conditions, 
it  is  innx)ssible  to  set  up 
any  single  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  for  evaluating  or 
grading  the  work.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  the 
function  of  this  article 
to  suggest  a  few  plans 
for  measuring  the  skill 
of  the  typist  in  terms  of 
a  grade  or  rating. 

Ihere  are  different 
levels  of  ability  and, 

Uierefore,  different  levels 
of  skill  will  be  develojied.  I  he  doctrine  of 
individual  differences  has  iKcome  one  of  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  training.  In  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  any  skill  that  involves  mental  agility 
and  manual  dexterity,  errors  are  lK)und  to 
occur.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  work¬ 
ing  standard  cannot  be  based  on  perfect  cop¬ 
ies  but  must  be  arranged  to  include  the  abil¬ 
ities  of  the  individual. 

Measurement  in  typing  should  supply  the 
student  with  a  “measuring  stick”  that  will 
enable  him  to  determine  for  himself  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  he  has  mastered  the  habits  he 
has  lieen  engaged  in  establishing.  The  neces¬ 
sary  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills  should 
be  tested  by  the  most  effective  testing  devices. 
This  principle  almost  automatically  rules  out 
the  new-type  true-false,  multiple-choice,  and 
completion  tests,  although  all  these  may  be 
adapted  for  testing  many  items  of  knowledge 


and  a  few  elements  of 
skill  connected  w  i  t  h 
typing. 

I'he  sjxfed  test  of  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  obvi¬ 
ous!  >  has  no  place  as  a 
testing  device  for  begin¬ 
ning  stuilents.  'rhe  ac¬ 
tual  performance  of  the 
typist  will  always  serve 
as  the  best  means  ot  tle- 
tenuining  his  skill  on 
every  level  aiul  at  every 
stage.  It  may  also  Ite  a 
good  way  of  determin¬ 
ing  his  attitude  toward 
his  work.  All  essential 
elements  of  knowledge 
(not  skill)  entering  into 
typing  performance  are 
r  e  a  l1  i  1  y  ascertainable 
from  a  critical  study  of 
any  typist’s  production  ami  technique. 

A  cumulative  program  of  measurement 
tests  adapteil  to  the  various  stages  of  the 
student’s  progress  would  provide  an  excellent 
means  of  measurement  from  which  grades 
or  ratings  could  be  accurately  determined, 
especially  tor  the  first  semester. 

The  essential  characteristics  of  typing  skill 
are  these  three:  speed,  accuracy,  and  fluency. 
Speed  and  fluency  determine  the  quantity, 
and  accuracy  the  quality,  of  the  typist’s  out¬ 
put.  A  sane  testing  program  will  test  prog¬ 
ress  in  all  three  of  these  objectives  and  thus 
provide  a  sane  basis  for  grading,  d'he  short 
speed  test  or  stroking  test,  if  not  used  too 
early  or  too  often,  may  be  used  as  the  testing 
device  for  speed  or  rate  of  writing. 

Requiring  students  to  produce  a  “perfect 
copy”  of  each  exercise  is  really  imposing  a 
test  of  accuracy  u|X)n  every  stroke  they 
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make.  If  this  standard  is  thoughtlessly 
emphasized  by  the  teacher,  the  student  will 
neglect  every  other  phase  of  technique  and 
skill  in  his  effort  to  achieve  the  required 
standard.  Accuracy,  of  course,  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  factor  necessary  in  becoming  an  expert 
typist,  hut  accuracy  should  be  a  goal  and 
not  a  requirement,  it  this  idea  can  be  clearly 
j  iinpresseil  iqxsn  students,  it  will  relieve  much 
I  ul  the  tension  im[X)sed  by  the  accuracy 
!  abjective. 

The  other  characteristic — Hucncy — is  a 
quality  of  skill  easily  recognized  but  difficult 
to  test  and  measure.  It  is  that  element  of 
skill  that  gives  ease  to  typing.  It  embodies 
speed  with  accuracy.  It  is  the  product  of 
correct  habits  of  technique. 

These  three  objectives — speed,  accuracy 
and  fluency— determine  the  student's  prog¬ 
ress  in  typing  skill,  and  it  is  the  tempering 
of  their  emphasis  that  shows  the  skill  of  a 
leacher. 

The  grading  of  typewriting  skill  is  a 
progressive  thing,  in  that  different  devices 
must  grade  the  keyboard  work,  the  con¬ 
tinuity  practice  following  the  keyboard 
learning,  the  speed  tests,  the  accuracy  tests, 
and  the  advanced  form  practice.  These  grad¬ 
ing  devices  are  controlled  by  several  ele¬ 
ments:  the  mode  of  checking  the  papers, 
the  number  of  copies  required,  the  quality 
at  work  expected,  the  |K)int  of  emphasis 
used,  etc. 

The  problem  of  grading  in  typing  usu¬ 
ally  is  divided  into  three  phases:  ( 1 )  the 
grading  of  the  exercise,  or  lesson  or  budget 
or  contract  or  assignment  wt)rk  (call  it  what 
you  will);  (2)  the  grading  of  accuracy  tests; 
and  ( f)  the  grading  of  s[oeed  tests. 

To  each  of  these  three,  different  weights 
may  be  attached.  For  example,  when  little 
test  work  is  being  done  and  the  chief 
emphasis  is  lieing  given  to  the  form  work  of 
the  text,  then  in  reckoning  the  quarter’s 
grade  a  weight  of  two  might  he  given  the 
form  work,  with  the  speed  and  accuracy 
tests  counting  one  apiece. 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  give,  in  an  article 
like  this,  devices  to  cover  all  these  phases  of 
the  problem  of  grading  typing  skill.  Most 
teachers  already  have  their  own  “[oet” 
schemes  for  marking.  It  is  hoped,  however. 


to  suggest  improvements  for  some  of  these 
“joet”  devices  and  to  offer  some  help  to 
those  teachers  who  may  still  feel  very  uncer¬ 
tain  about  their  grading  mcthcxls. 

During  the  keyboard  learning,  the  chief 
objective  is  to  provide  as  much  practice  as 
[X)ssible,  in  order  that  technique  may  be 
improved  and  fluency  developed.  The  ob¬ 
jective,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  producing 
of  “perfect”  copies.  "The  requirement  set 
up  tor  this  work  and  the  device  used  for 
grading  should  encourage  writing  and  dis¬ 
courage  the  slow  “picking  out”  of  copies. 

Since  the  objective  is  practice,  the  students 
should  have  plenty  of  practice  before  the 
exercise  is  written  once  as  an  assignment,  or 
the  practice  may  be  minimized  and  more 
copies  written  during  the  assignment  })eriod. 
"The  grailing  device  for  either  plan  of  pro 
cedure  should  have  a  working  standanl  to 
include  the  abilities  of  the  .ndividual.  A 
suggesteil  grailing  plan  is  shown  in  "Table  I. 

TABLE  I 


Copies  Made 

Errors 

Grade 

Fcr  Cent  1  Symbol 

5  or  more 

0 

100 

A 

4 

0 

98 

A- 

3 

0 

95 

B 

2 

0 

90 

B- 

1 

0 

85 

1  to  5 

SO 

C- 

6  to  10 

75 

1) 

11  to  15 

70 

D- 

16  to  20 

65 

1 

1  Over  20 

i 

60 

i 

f 

Only  work  done  in  class,  with  the  same 
time  permitted  for  each  student,  should  be 
handed  in  for  grade.  Credit  or  grade  should 
not  be  given  for  extra  practice  work,  except 
indirectly,  in  that  it  improves  the  ability  or 
skill  for  the  next  piece  of  graded  work.  If 
intensive  drill  has  been  given  and  each  stu¬ 
dent  is  given  but  one  chance  at  writing  the 
exercise.  Tables  II  and  III  may  be  useil  for 
gratling. 

These  tables  are  in  reality  a  rating  plan 
of  grading.  If  the  time  permitted  for  each 
assignment  is  controlletl  anil  the  number  of 
attempts  regulated,  then  a  test  situation  is 
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TABLE  II 


Percentage  Method  of  Grading 


Errors 

Grade 

0 

100 

1 

98 

2 

95 

3 

92 

4 

90 

5 

88 

6 

85 

7 

82 

8 

80 

9 

78 

10 

75 

11 

72 

12 

70 

13  to  15 

65 

16  to  20 

60 

21  to  25 

55 

Over  25 

50 

develoyxrd  which  gives  a  truer 

measure  of  the 

student’s  skill  on  this  phase  of  the  work. 

When  the  keyboard  work 

has  been  cov- 

ered,  the  same  grading  plans  may  be  used 

for  the  simple  continuity  and  form  exercises 

that  follow.  With  the  more 

advanced  part 

of  the  work,  the  budget  plan  may  be  used. 

TABLE  III 

Symbol  Method  of  Grading 

Errors 

Grade 

0 

A 

1 

A- 

2,  3 

B 

4.  5 

B- 

6,  7 

C 

8,  9 

C- 

10  to  12 

D 

13  to  15 

D- 

Over  15 

F 

1  lowever,  it  the  single-assignment  plan  is 
preferred,  the  grading  plan  suggested  for 
one  copy  only  may  be  used.  In  using  the 
budget  plan,  a  different  grading  scale  may 
be  used,  in  order  that  a  grade  for  the  whole 
budget  may  be  obtained  and  thus  save  the 
time  of  grading  individual  pieces  of  work. 

Each  of  the  advanced  exercises  should 
involve  one  or  more  problems  to  be  solved. 
These  problems  are  solved  in  doing  the  first 
copy;  any  further  copies  become  a  mere  copy¬ 


ing  procedure  that  involves  little  or  no  learn¬ 
ing  hut  makes  much  additional  paper-check¬ 
ing  tor  someone.  Therefore,  but  one  copy 

TABLE  I\' 


Per  cent 

Symbol 

0 

(Complete  Budget) 

100 

A 

1.  2 

(Complete  Budget) 

98 

A- 

1 

(Average  per  exercise) 

1 

B 

2 

(Average  per  excrcisc)j 

90  ' 

B- 

3 

(Average  per  exercise) 

85 

C 

4 

(Average  per  exercise) 

80 

C- 

5 

(Average  per  exercise); 

75 

D 

Over  5 

(Average  per  exercise) 

65-50 

F 

of  each  exercise  in  each  budget  should  lx 
graded,  d'he  scale  shown  in  Table  1\’  is 
suggested  tor  grading  the  budgets. 

Another  scale  could  be  useil  on  the  total 
number  of  errors,  as  shown  in  d'able  \'. 

These  error  totals  can  be  adjusted  to  fit 
the  needs  of  teachers  wlio  preter  a  more 
rigid  accuracy  rec]uiremcnt. 

TABLE  V 


Grade 

Total  Errors  in  BuDt.ET  !  - 


1  Per  cent 

Symbol 

0 

.  100 

A 

1.2 . 

.  1 

A- 

3  to  5 

B 

6  to  8 

.  '  90 

B- 

9,  10 

.  85 

C 

11  to  15 

.  80 

C- 

16  to  20 

.  75  j 

13 

Over  20 

. j  70  to  50 

F 

All  the  foregoing  grading  devices  repre¬ 
sent  plans  for  fixed  standards  of  work;  that 
is,  perfect  work  is  expected,  and  the  grade 
is  scaled  down  from  that.  In  reality,  the 
standard  should  be  a  fluctuating  one,  be 
cause  students  vary  from  day  to  day  in  their 
ability  to  do  their  work,  d'heir  mental  con 
dition  fluctuates,  their  physical  condition 
fluctuates,  the  textbook  material  varies  in  dif 
ficulty  and  length  of  exercises,  the  teacher’s 
skill  in  instruction  varies  (elite  to  mental  and 
physical  conditions),  and  so  on  and  so  forth 
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— all  of  which  tend  to  produce  Huctuations 
in  Ixjth  the  c]uality  and  the  quantity  of  the 
student’s  class  output.  Because  of  these 
variations,  a  ranking-and-rating  plan  of  grad¬ 
ing  is  preferred  by  many  teachers. 

TABLE  VI 

Grading  an  Easy  Exm  ise 

Grade 

No.  OE  No.  OF  — , 


Students 

Copies 

Errors 

Per  cent 

Symbol 

1 

3 

0 

100 

A 

2 

2 

0 

98 

A- 

5 

0 

95 

B 

3 

1 

92 

B- 

4 

2 

90 

C 

2 

1 

3 

88 

C 

3 

5 

82 

c- 

2 

1 

6 

80 

c- 

3 

1 

7 

78 

D 

2 

9 

75 

D- 

1 

12 

70 

F 

1 

1 

15 

65 

F 

1 

1 

18 

60 

F 

When 

the  pajx^rs  are 

checked 

they  are 

arranged  in  order,  from  the  best  down  to  the 
[loorest  work.  Then  the  list  is  made  and 


the  grades  assigned.  I'his  also  affords  an 
TABLE  VII 


Grading  an  Exercise  of  Averai^e  Difficulty 


No.  OF  Students 

Errors 

Grade 

Per  cent  Symbol 

5 

'  0 

100 

A 

3 

'  1 

98 

A- 

2 

2 

95 

B 

1 

3 

92 

B- 

4 

5 

88 

C 

3 

6 

85 

C 

2 

7 

82 

c- 

3 

i  8 

80 

c- 

2 

I 

75 

D 

2 

12 

70 

D- 

1 

‘3 

65 

F 

1 

i  18 

60 

F 

I 

'  26 

50 

F 

impersonal  means  of  marking,  for  after  the 
list  is  made,  the  teacher  is  not  apt  to  know 
to  whom  she  is  assigning  the  marks.  If 
these  lists  are  kept,  the  work  of  absent  stu¬ 


dents  can  he  marked  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  work  done  in  class. 

Tables  \T,  VII  and  VIII  are  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  class  of  thirty  pupils  and 
illustrate  the  fluctuation  of  work  on  key¬ 
board  exercises  of  varying  difficulty. 

TABLE  VIII 
Grading  a  Difficult  Exercise 


No  OF  SrUDE.NIS 

Errors 

Per  cent 

Symbol 

1 

I 

100 

A 

3 

2 

98  1 

A- 

2 

3 

95  ' 

B 

2 

4 

92  ' 

B- 

1 

5 

90 

B 

3 

6 

88 

c 

•1  ; 

8 

85 

c 

1  1 

9 

82 

c 

3 

10 

80 

c- 

2 

12 

78 

c- 

2 

15 

75 

c- 

1  i 

18 

72 

n 

2 

20 

70 

D- 

1 

22 

65 

F 

1 

25 

60 

F 

1 

30 

50 

F 

T  he  greater  the  spread  in  errors,  the  more 
combining  is  necessary  for  the  symbol  grades 
and  the  more  lenient  the  application  of  the 
progression  figures  for  the  per-cent  grade. 

The  plan  outlined  in  Tables  \T,  \T1,  anil 
vni  may  he  applied  to  the  grading  of  budget 
work  or  manuscripts  of  several  pages  in  this 
way;  Total  the  errors  on  each  budget  or 
manuscript,  arrange  in  the  order  of  rank, 
and  rate  according  to  the  table.  Scores  on 
tests,  stroking  rates  on  short  tests,  and  sjweds 
may  he  grailetl  by  this  ranking-and-rating 
plan. 

T  he  grade  in  tipewriting  should  represent 
achievement — not  attitude,  effort,  regular  at¬ 
tendance,  conscientiousness,  hut  accomplish¬ 
ment,  attainment,  progress.  T  his  is  especially 
true  in  grading  the  accuracy  and  sfieed. 

Teachers  differ  in  opinion  as  to  whether 
achievement  in  speed  and  accuracy  should 
he  measured  by  comparing  the  work  of  each 
student  with  the  best  work  done  by  the  othe' 
members  of  his  class  (a  ranking-and-rating 


plan  ol  grading)  or  whether  the  work  ol 
each  student  should  l>e  measured  by  com 
paring  it  with  a  standard  set  up  by  tradition 
or  by  the  teachers  (a  scale  or  table  plan  ol 
marking). 

A  majority  of  teachers  agree  that  a  goal 
should  be  set  up  towartl  which  the  student 
should  strive,  or  little  will  be  achieved.  It 
is  lor  this  reason  that  S()eed  standards  and 
accuracy  requirements  are  used.  I  hese  not 
only  make  a  goal  for  achievement  but  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  for  grading  the  progress  or  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  student. 

The  performance  of  professionals  may  be 
a  source  of  ambition  for  the  student,  but  it 
should  never  l^e  used  as  a  standard  for 
measuring  his  achievement.  Common  sense 
should  be  exercised  in  setting  up  standards 
(»l  achievement  in  s}X‘ed  and  accuracy.  I'or 
example,  the  s[>eed  standard  tor  [)ersonal, 
practical  tyjrewriting  should  not  be  as  high 
as  that  tor  vocational  use.  The  accuracy 
standard  more  otten  shows  the  lack  ol  g(K)d 
judgment.  Many  teachers  throw  out  ten-  or 
hfteen-minute  s[x.*eil  tests  or,  worse  yet,  re¬ 
quire  them  to  lx‘  rewritten  it  the  errors 
exceed,  for  instance,  ten.  d'his  is  bearing 
tlown  too  hard  on  accuracy  and  will  tenil 
to  produce  slow  writers.  Very  little  is  gained 
by  rewriting  a  speed  test;  to  substitute  an 
other  test  for  a  jxxrr  one  is  entirely  unfair. 

In  grading  the  accuracy  test,  writing  rate 
should  not  be  calculated,  lest  the  test  auto¬ 
matically  become  a  sjxed  test.  I'he  grade 
may  be  basetl  on  errors  onl>,  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  and  rating  of  these  lor  each  test,  as  was 
suggesteil  tor  the  textb<X)k  assignments,  al 


TABLE  IX 


Errors 

Grade 

Per  cent 

Symbol 

0 

100 

A 

1 

95 

B 

2 

90 

C 

3 

85  ! 

C- 

4 

80 

D 

5 

75 

F 

6 

1 

1 

F 

TABLE  X 


Grade  | 

Errors 

-  I 

Per  cent 

Symbol 

0 

100 

A 

I 

98 

A  — 

2 

95 

B 

3 

92 

B- 

4 

90 

C 

5 

88 

C 

6 

85 

C- 

7 

82 

C- 

8 

80 

D 

9 

78 

D- 

10 

75 

F 

lords  one  means  lor  marking.  Suggested 
scales  are  shown  in  'fables  IX  ami  X. 

■Accuracy  tests  may  have  two  elements — 
time  ami  errors — to  be  considered  in  the 
grade.  fbese  may  be  rated  separately  and 
then  the  two  grades  averaged.  fable  XI  | 
provides  a  convenient  method  ot  grading,  I 
taking  time  and  errors  into  consideration. 

fhis  table  operates  as  lollows:  The  grade 
given  op}x)site  the  number  of  minutes  is  the 

TABLE  XI 


ClKADU 


Minutes 

1 

1 

Per  cent 

Symbo 

15 

100 

A 

14’ 2 

98 

A- 

14 

95 

B 

13}  2-  13 

92 

B- 

12’ 2—12 

90 

B- 

11’ 2— 11 

88 

C 

10’ 2— 10 

85 

C 

9h—  9 

i  “ 

C- 

8^2 —  8 

'  80  ' 

C- 

7K—  7 

78 

D 

6’^—  6 

75 

D 

5f2—  5 

72 

n- 

4’ 2—  4 

70 

F 

3*2 

1  68 

1 

3 

1- 

2' 2 

I  62 

1 

2 

1  60 

1 

1*2 

58 

I 

1 

55 

F 

52 

F 

0 

50 
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TABLE  XII 


grade  lor  a  pcrtccl  test.  In  ease  there 
are  errors,  count  below  this  point  as  many 
places  as  there  are  errors.  If  it  is  preferred 
not  to  use  the  minus  signs  with  the  symbol 
grading,  a  regrouping  of  the  minutes  with 
larger  units  may  be  made.  Teachers  may 
make  their  own  groupings. 

I'o  illustrate  the  operation  of  this  grading 
device:  If  a  student  writes  for  10  or  10^2 
minutes  out  of  the  1^  without  error,  his 
grade  will  be  S5  per  cent,  or  O,  if  he  has  one 
error,  his  grade  will  be  S2  per  cent,  or  ('. — , 
the  grade  one  place  below  that  for  the  per- 
tect  test.  It  he  has  two  errors,  the  grade 
will  be  HO  per  cent,  or  C' — ;  if  three  errors, 
78  per  cent,  or  D. 

.\s  previously  stateil,  there  should  be  a 
standard  of  measure  in  the  grading  of  speed 
tests.  I'hese  standards  may  he  arranged  by 
the  school  or  teacher.  Fhey  should  be  set 
accortling  to  the  amount  of  practice  time 
available. 

d  he  traditional  standanls  set  up  for  one 
class  hour  ol  instruction  are: 

Siincstcr  1  IS  or  20  words  per  minute. 

Semester  II  .SO  words  per  minute. 

Semester  III  40  words  i>er  minute. 

Semester  IV  SO  words  per  minute. 

Since  these  are  goals  to  he  attained  by  the 

ciul  of  the  semester,  they  may  he  used  as  a 
grading  basis  the  following  semester.  For 
example,  if  30  words  per  minute  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester, 
then  it  would  be  the  basis  for  grading  the 
s[>eed  work  during  the  third  semester. 

rhe  scale  or  table  is  the  easiest  means  of 
grading  the  ten-  or  fifteen-minute  speed  tests, 
fo  conserve  space,  but  one  such  .scale  will  Ixr 
given.  From  it,  others  can  be  developed  for 
the  other  semesters.  Tables  Xll  and  XIII  are 
lor  use  during  the  third  semester. 

rhe  percentage  method  gives  an  exact 
grade.  For  example,  it  a  student  writes  42 
words  per  minute  with  less  than  10  errors, 
his  grade  will  be  87  per  cent;  but  if  he  has 
more  than  10  errors,  his  grade  will  be  82 
|X’r  cent.  By  the  symbol  scale,  the  grade  for 
these  tests  would  be  C  or  C — .  Most  teach¬ 
ers  prefer  to  make  accuracy  count  in  the 
jjrading  ol  speed  tests;  hence,  the  alx)ve  tables 
were  built  to  include  accuracy. 


Symbol  Method 


Net  Speed 

Errors 

Grade 

50  or  over 

10  or  less 

A 

50  or  over 

Over  10 

A- 

45  to  49  ‘ 

10  or  less 

B 

45  to  49 

Over  10 

B- 

35  to  44 

10  or  less 

C 

35  to  44 

Over  10 

C- 

30  to  34 

10  or  less 

D 

30  to  34 

Over  10 

D- 

Below’  30 

F 

.\s  mentioned  before,  the 

speeds  for  each 

lest  may  be  listed  and  rated. 

Such  a  system 

results  in  a  lair  grade  but  takes  more  time 
than  the  scale  or  table  plan  suggested  above. 


TABLE  XIII 

P(rcetitaj!,e  Method 

Net  Speed  j 

Errors 

Grade 

50  or  over  j 

10  or  less 

95—100 

50  or  over 

Over  10 

90- -  94 

45  to  49 

10  or  less 

90-  94 

45  to  49 

Over  10 

85—  89 

40  to  44 

10  or  less 

85—  89 

40  to  44  1 

1  Over  10 

80—  84 

35  to  39 

10  or  less 

80—  84 

35  to  39 

Over  10 

75—  79 

30  to  34 

10  or  less 

75—  79 

30  to  34 
Below  30 

Over  10 

1 

i 

1 

70—  74 

Scaled  down  from 
70  according  to 
speed. 

There  is  possibility  lor  much  study  in  the 
grading  of  typing  work.  It  lends  itself  to 
various  grading  methods  better  than  many 
subjects  do.  The  methods  presented  here  arc 
not  proposed  as  perfect  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  typing  work;  they  are  only 
suggestions  offered  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  help  teachers  to  work  out  grading 
devices  to  fit  their  class  needs. 

[Editor’s  Note:  The  first  four  articles 
in  this  series,  with  William  Foster’s  com¬ 
ments,  have  Iveen  reprinted  in  a  booklet 
which  will  he  sent,  free  of  charge,  to  teach¬ 
ers.  .\sk  for  Service  Booklet  No.  3.] 
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COMMENTS  ON  MISS  CLEM’S  ARTICLE 


•  WILLIAM  R.  FOSTER 

East  Hiqh  School 
Rochester,  New  York 

0\  this  suhjccl  ot  gratling  there  exist  such 
tundamental  aiul  vexing  difTerences  of 
opinion  that  I  certainly  am  not  exjTecting  you 
to  regard  these  comments  as  an  attempt  to 
end  all  pajx’rs  on  grailing  typing  skill.  Rath¬ 
er,  I  hope  I  shall  raise  some  c]uestions  in 
your  mind  and  leave  you,  |X)ssihly,  in  a  tem- 
[wrarily  unsettled  position.  Our  thinking 
would  he  much  clarified  and  our  grading 
practices  more  rational  if  we  asked  ourselves 
the  ejuestion.  What  is  our  aim  in  grading 
pupils? 

M  iss  Clem  has  been  in  the  game  long 
enough  to  offer  you  as  usable  plans  as  there 
are,  whatever  may  he  your  slant  on  grading. 

I  commend  her  wise  warning  regarding  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  not  only  in  pupils,  hut 
in  schools,  in  teachers,  and  in  educational 
backgrounds. 

This  doctrine  of  individual  ilitferences  al¬ 
ways  leads  to  the  normal-frequency-curve  dis¬ 
tribution  as  a  device  for  grading.  Burton’ 
says,  “The  normal  curve  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  group  is  unselected.  The 
curve  fits  perfectly  only  in  such  instances. 
No  group  of  pupils  beyond  the  primary 
school  is  unselected.” 

Do  you  think  it  fair  to  a  pupil  to  give  him 
a  mark  different  from  that  one  of  your  fel¬ 
low-teachers  would  give  him  for  the  same 
work.^  And  how  about  a  different  mark 
from  you  for  the  same  kind  of  work  just 
because  the  pupils  concerned  happen  to  he 
in  two  different  classes?  This  seems  hardly 
fair  to  me,  and  yet  that  is  just  what  follow¬ 
ing  the  normal-frequency-curve  distribution 
might  easily  mean.  And  if  I  am  a  poor 
teacher,  must  I  still  give  my  quota  of  A’s? 
And  if  1  am  a  good  teacher,  how  about  my 
If)  jier  cent  of  K’s?  Isn't  it  conceivable  that  a 
teacher  may  be  so  good  as  to  have  practically 
all  his  pupils  pass  with  marks  above  the 

'The  Nati’ke  and  t)iRECTii>N  of  Learning,  VV’illiam 
H.  Burton,  F).  .Appleton  and  Conii)any,  p.  530. 


average?  Then,  too  this  method  does  not 
measure  individual  progress;  all  it  tells  at  any 
one  time  is  the  relative  position  ot  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  class.  A  pupil's  standing  may 
become  higher,  relatively,  due  to  other  pupils 
falling  behind  in  their  work  and  not  through 
any  real  improvement  of  his  own. 

Who  Shall  Set  an  Acceptable  Standard? 

What  about  an  “acceptable”  office  stand¬ 
ard?  That  certainly  sounds  fair  to  all  con¬ 
cerned — the  pupil  would  not  be  given  false 
hojxs  regarding  his  success;  the  teacher 
would  have  something  very  definite  to  go 
by  and  to  be  held  responsible  for;  and  the 
business  man  could  have  no  cause  tor  com¬ 
plaint  if  we  tested  and  approved  pupils  for 
him  under  his  own  method.  I  know  of  a 
large  city  school  system  that  thought  of  try¬ 
ing  this  idea  with  penmanship  work.  The 
teachers  considered  HO  on  the  Ayers'  scale  as 
fair  and  00  as  a  real  goal.  Hut  the  business 
men,  when  shown  the  various  samples  of 
work,  said  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  with 
penmanship  that  would  rate  but  60. 

Maybe  we  teachers  should  tell  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  what  standards  to  use  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  select.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
c]uite  conceivable  that  we  shall,  in  time,  get  a 
rather  definite  picture  of  what  is  wanted  by 
all  concerned.  Then  we  can  test  to  see  if  wc 
have  got  it  at  the  end  of  the  course  as  well 
as  test  along  the  way  to  see  if  the  pupils  are 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Miss  Clem  indicates  the  difficulty  of 
branching  out  beyond  the  traditional  timed 
test  even  into  the  testing  of  fluency,  certainly 
a  long-agreed-upon  essential  of  gcxxl  typing. 

In  speed  and  accuracy  our  “measuring 
stick”  has  been  regarded  as  a  balance  sheet 
and  not  a  profit-and-loss  statement;  that  is, 
we  have  failed  to  measure  the  exact  sources 
of  progress,  but  have  contented  ourselves  with 
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setting  clown  merely  the  periodic  increase  or 
decrease  in  speed  and  accuracy.  Or,  to  put  it 
psychologically,  do  we  see  clearly  Dunlop’s 
distinction  between  the  learning  response  and 
the  learned  response?  Too  often  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  measure  our  beginners’  learning  re¬ 
sponses  with  the  yardstick  for  expert  learned 
I  responses.  Incidentally,  isn’t  it  about  time 
</  we  got  more  “measuring  sticks”  into  service 
-  in  addition  to  that  of  the  timed  test? 
i  I  he  superior  pupil  responds  readily  to 
s  good  teaching  and  is  generally  not  a  serious 
1  problem  so  tar  as  grading  is  concerned.  But 
what  ot  the  20  per  cent  ol  our  pupils  we  call 
the  dull  normal?  (iranted  we  don’t  expect 
?  them  to  he  our  tuture  private  secretaries.  But 
they  do  like  to  type  -in  a  mechanical,  rou¬ 
tine  sort  ot  way,  to  he  sure.  Can’t  we  give 
them  something  at  least  educationally  valu- 
^  able,  even  it  the  typing  skill  is  not  going  to 
^  he  used  vocationally  except  tor  copying? 

^  It  “the  grade  in  typewriting  shouUl  repre- 
^  sent  achievement,”  as  Miss  Cdem  states,  then 
I  preter,  in  the  choice  she  otfers,  the  plan  of 
^  measuring  achievement  by  “a  standard  set  up 
®  In  tradition  or  the  teachers,”  1  also  com- 
'  menil  .Miss  Cdem's  statement  that  “more 
^  teachers  agree  that  a  goal  should  he  set  up 

*  toward  which  the  pupil  should  strive,  or  little 

*  will  he  achieveil,”  hut  that,  to  me,  does  not 
mean  that  the  goal  must  he  the  same  fixed 

^  hgure  tor  all. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  in  favor  of  doing 
'■  iway  with  high  standards,  as  many  of  our 
educators  have  found  it  expedient  to  do,  in 

*  late  years,  with  much  of  our  formal  educa- 
^  ^  tional  program.  And,  naturally,  what  I  have 
y  I  to  say  regarding  the  dull-normal  pupil  would 

not  he  applicable  to  private  commercial 
sch(H)ls,  whose  aim  should  he  solely  to  impart 
commercially  valuable  knowledge  and  skills. 
Hut  why,  in  the  public  schools,  set  up  for 
all  pupils  standards  that  20  per  cent  cannot 
he  expected  to  meet?  By  having  only  one 
y  fixed  standard  we  either  drag  down  the  high 
standartls  tor  our  best  and  thus  give  them  no 
S  challenge  ( |X)ssihly  a  matter  of  greater  con- 
cern  than  that  ot  not  giving  our  poorer  pupils 
something  challenging),  or  we  foredcx)m  our 
^  poorer  pupils  to  he  branded  failures  in  order 
^  to  give  to  our  best  students  something  chal¬ 
lenging. 


In  Rochester,  we  think  we  are  in  the  way 
of  solving  this  difficulty  by  offering  three 
kinds  of  typing  information:  a  one-year 
course  in  personal-use  typing  for  our  elev¬ 
enth-  and  twelfth-year  academic  pupils;  a 
two-year  course  on  tw'o  levels  beginning  in 
the  tenth  year,  one  for  our  dull-normal  and 
the  other  for  our  regular  commercial  pupils. 
We  realize,  of  course,  that  this  does  not 
wholly  solve  the  problem  of  mass  education. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspaper  interview  with  fames  M. 
Spinning,  superintendent  of  the  RcKhester 
Public  Schools,  even  though  you  may  not 
agree,  in  whole  or  even  in  part,  with  his 
statements  and  predictions. 

Mr.  Spinning  imlicatcd  that  schiM)!  marks  arc  a 
concession  to  parents  and  community  opinion  which 
educators  regret  and  said  that  the  best  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  trying  to  rid  themselves  of  such  examina¬ 
tions.  “Progressive  teachers  have  long  felt  that  the 
system  of  grading  pupils  competitively  is  unfair  to 
the  children.”  Mr.  Spinning  said.  “  The  child  de¬ 
serves  to  be  judged  on  his  use  of  his  abilities  an<l 
his  attitude  towaril  his  studies,  not  by  comparison 
with  children  whose  capabilities  may  be  greater  or 
less  than  his  own. 

“In  our  primary  schiMils  we  use  only  three  gratles, 
satisfactory,  unsatisfactory,  and  excellent.  'I'hc  last 
is  a  concession  to  those  who  feel  that  children  ot 
unusual  ability  should  be  singled  out.  Ihc  grades 
arc  established  by  relating  school  programs  to  atti¬ 
tudes  towaril  stiuly  and  individual  abilities  of  the 
pupils. 

“When  the  pu|>il  reaches  the  high  schtnil  these 
general  gradings  arc  less  satisfactory  because  the  im¬ 
minence  of  college  or  of  jobs  necessitates  a  more 
objective  stanilard.  Fducation  will  eventually  reach 
a  place  where  it  will  <lare  in  the  high  schcKil,  as  in 
the  primary  classes,  to  grade  as  failure  only  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  waste  of  his  own  jxiwers.” 

In  keeping  with  this,  at  least  with  our 
tlull-normals,  we  might,  during  the  first 
month  or  two  w'e  spend  mainly  on  technique, 
try  to  discover  the  general  abilities  of  our 
pupils  and  mark  on  the  progress  they 
achieve  after  this  preliminary  evaluation  of 
their  abilities.  The  mark  for  the  first  period 
would  he  based  almost  entirely  on  a  subjec¬ 
tive  estimate  hy  the  teacher  of  the  pupils’ 
relative  success  in  achieving  a  skillful  tech¬ 
nique.  At  this  stage  we  should  always  bear 
in  mind  that  our  pupils  are  still  learning  and 
cannot  yet  be  considered  to  have  learned  to 
perform  as  finished  products. 
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•  L  E.  FRAILEY 

Editorial  Director 

The  Dartnell  Corporation 

Chicago,  Illinois 

WHKN  Simon  Betts  Broke  his  leg,  he 
had  no  idea  that  his  accident  would  Ixr 
discussed  in  hundreds  of  classrooms  or  that 
a  Hood  of  replies  to  his  letter  would  l^e  writ¬ 
ten  hy  students  and  teachers.  There  must 
have  lx*en  something  alx)ut  Simon's  misfor¬ 
tune  that  stirred  the  imagination  of  students 
and  teachers  as  nothing  has  done  since  our 
letter  contest  started.  Don’t  he  surprised  if 
you  hear  that  the  Gregg  Puhlishing  Com¬ 
pany  has  rented  additional  office  space.  Don't 
lu‘  surprised  if  you  hear  that  I  have  gone  to 
a  sanitarium  with  nervous  prostration. 

Ixgs.  legs,  legs!  I  had  no  idea  one  broken 
leg  could  arouse  so  much  commotion.  In 
all  my  spare  time  for  the  past  week,  1  have 
Ikcit  reading  your  letters,  anti  last  night 
Simon  himself  came  to  me  in  a  dream.  It 
was  my  job  to  set  that  broken  leg,  and  every 
time  I  got  the  broken  lx)nes  set  straight,  they 
would  [X)p  apart  again.  And  then,  it  was 
my  own  leg  that  was  broken.  Yes,  I  paid 
dearly  for  giving  you  that  problem. 

But  seriously,  it  is  great  to  see  the  interest 
grow  in  these  letter  problems.  Each  month, 
the  number  of  replies  sets  a  new  record;  Sep¬ 
tember,  64;  October,  174;  November,  244; 
january,  307;  March,  374.  Teachers  arc  writ¬ 
ing  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  tell  us 
how  the  problems  are  Ixring  used  in  their 
classes.  And  that’s  hnc!  Keep  the  solutions 
coming.  I  he  more  you  send  in,  the  more  we 
shall  be  pleased. 

1  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  this  broken 
leg  of  Simon’s  was  a  matter  that  had  to 
be  handled  with  considerable  diplomacy.  Al¬ 
though  we  probably  agreed  among  ourselves 
that  Simon  did  not  make  out  the  check  until 
lifter  the  accident,  we  couldn’t  afford  to  tell 
him  so.  It  was  true  that  he  had  been  a  good 
customer  for  many  years,  and  it  was  hard 
luck  that  the  only  time  he  missed  his  prem¬ 
ium  he  had  to  break  his  leg.  Probably  he  in- 
tendetl  to  pay  that  premium  before  the  pol- 


Simon  Betts'  letter  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  company  called  forth  answers 
from  record  number  of  contestants 

icy  expired.  We  all  neglect  those  things  occa¬ 
sionally.  We  could  be  sorry  for  Simon  be¬ 
cause  we  could  imagine  ourselves  in  his  place. 

Rut  the  regulations  of  an  insurance  con¬ 
tract  arc  quite  definite.  There  is  no  period 
of  grace  on  an  accident  policy.  The  prem¬ 
iums  must  be  paid  on  time,  or  the  insurance 
is  cancelled.  Even  if  the  law  permitted,  it 
would  be  folly  to  make  exceptions.  Do  that 
for  Simon,  and  you  w^ould  establish  a  prece¬ 
dent,  which  w’ould  have  to  be  followed  in 
other  cases.  No  matter  how  much  sympathy 
you  had  for  Mr.  Betts,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  turn  him  down. 

The  problem,  of  course,  was  how  to  break 
the  bad  news  to  Simon  in  a  way  that  would 
make  him  understand  and,  at  the  same  time, 
retain  his  good  will.  Certainly,  you  couldn’t 
do  that  hy  “rubbing  it  in;”  yet  quite  a  few 
of  you  did  that  very  thing.  One  contestant 
wrote,  “Never  put  off  until  tomorrow  what 
you  can  do  today.”  (lood  advice,  but  hardly 
the  tactful  thing  to  say  to  this  man  who 
knew  he  had  procrastinated  and  didn’t  need 
to  be  reminded. 

Neither  did  it  do  any  good  to  talk  about 
the  “wheel  of  fortune,”  or  the  “cruelty  of 
fate.”  A  man  in  bed  with  a  broken  leg  is 
hardly  in  the  mood  to  philosophize. 

It  was  equally  futile  to  tell  Simon,  “Now, 
be  a  good  spxrrt  and  profit  by  this  mistake.” 
With  a  wife  and  four  children  in  distress, 
sportsmanship  is  not  the  issue.  Simon  needed 
money.  You  couldn’t  cxjiect  him  to  lie  moved 
by  an  apjKal  to  “Take  your  trouble  on  the 
chin  and  remember  that  after  the  storm  there 
always  comes  a  ray  of  sunshine.”  And  yet 
those  words  were  in  one  of  the  letters. 

It  wasn’t  tactful  either  to  scold  Simon  or 
to  argue  with  him.  How  do  you  suppose 
he  would  react  to  this  paragraph.^ 

You  accused  our  reliable  office  man,  Mr.  Crider,  of 
being  hired  to  chisel  people,  because  he  informed 
you  that  vour  check  did  not  arrive  until  three  days 
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after  the  policy  expirttl.  You  also  asked  if  you  were 
to  blame  because  the  government  faileil  to  deliver 
your  letter.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  How 
can  the  government  deliver  a  letter  that  has  not 
been  mailed? 

Pretty  hard  talking,  wasn’t  it?  The  same 
was  true  of  the  contestant  who  wTote,  “We 
simply  cannot  understand  your  unwarranted 
and  resentful  attitude.”  A  lot  of  dynamite 
in  that  sentence.  No  excuse  for  it  in  a  husi- 
ness  letter. 

Insinuations  that  Simon  was  cheating  were 
also  out  of  order,  hut  sometimes  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  letters.  “If  you  really  did 
make  out  the  check  on  the  ISth,”  wrote  one 
college  student,  “it  seems  mighty  queer  that 
the  government  stamp  on  the  envelope  was 
canceled  four  days  later.”  That  was  telling 
Simon  plainly  that  you  thought  he  was  lying. 

Esj^ecially  provocative  is  the  following  let¬ 
ter;  it  “tells  him’’  but  it  would  certainly  not 
hold  his  friendship. 

My  dear  Mr.  Betts:  Wc  arc  sorry  to  learn  of  your 
misfortune  and  hope  you  will  recover  shortly. 

You  say  you  sent  us  a  check  which  was  dated 
January  I*),  1^36,  but  we  didn't  receive  the  check 
until  January  20th,  two  days  after  your  accident, 
and  its  {xistmark  on  the  enveloix-  was  dated  January 
10th.  Can  you  figure  that  out,  Mr.  Betts?  We 
can’t. 

I'm  sorry  to  say  we  sent  you  two  letters,  one 
which  we  sent  to  let  you  know  your  policy  W'as 
expiring.  I  hen,  on  not  getting  any  answer  from 
you.  wc  sent  a  warning  a  week  before  the  insurance 
policy  expired. 

The  Universal  Insurance  Company  was  founded 
in  1886.  and  here  it  is  1936.  It  is  fifty  years  that 
we  had  the  insurance  business  and  no  one  ever 
made  the  attempt  yet  to  pull  the  wool  over  The 
Universal  Insurance  f^impany’s  eyes.  Yours  truly. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others  who 
leaned  just  as  far  in  the  other  direction.  'I’hey 
“hedged  ”  on  the  conditions  established  lor 
the  problem,  offering  Simon  other  forms  of 
comptensation.  Several  told  him  that  he  could 
have  a  position  selling  insurance  for  the  com¬ 
pany.  One  said,  “The  policy  is  dead  hut  we 
will  pay  your  doctor  bills.”  Another,  “Re¬ 
new  the  {X)licy  and  you  can  Ixtrrow  up  to 
$200  against  it  immediately.”  The  last  offer 
was  clearly  impossible.  You  cannot  borrow 
money  on  any  kind  of  a  policy  as  soon  as  the 
first  premium  is  paid — you  can  never  bor¬ 
row’  on  an  accident  policy. 

But,  before  we  talk  any  more  alx)ut  the 
problem,  let’s  congratulate  the  teachers  and 


students  who  were  most  successful  in  reply¬ 
ing  to  Simon  Betts.  Selecting  these  winners 
was  not  easy.  There  were  many  others  who 
would  have  placed  had  the  competition  not 
been  so  strong.  But  here  they  are,  the  prize 
winners.  Come  on,  folks,  give  them  a  big 
hand. 

March  Contest  Winners 

Teacher  Awards 

I'lRST  I’Ri/r,  SIO:  Albirt  M.  Brrry,  State  College 
of  Washington.  Pullman. 

Sk  ond  Pri/.k,  $“>:  R.  I).  Parrish,  Woodbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Angeles. 

Honorabi.k  Mkniion:  Anna  M.  Crawford,  High 
.School,  Boone,  Iowa;  Sister  M.  Assisium,  Sacred 
Heart  Academy,  Bathurst,  New  Brunswick,  Canada; 
Willie  W.  Jones,  High  Sclux)l,  Big  Fwit,  Texas;  Jo¬ 
sephine  C;.  Morris,  Carnet  High  Schcxil,  Charleston. 
West  Virginia;  Maude  M.  Miller,  Lancaster  Business 
Cxillege,  I.ancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Student  Awards 

COLLLt;}'— 

First  Prizf,  $S:  (Charles  Linck,  Mulvey  Institute, 
Philadelphia. 

Shcond  Prizk,  $3:  Betty  .\dlam,  Rochester  Business 
Institute,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Third  Prizf,  $2:  Betty-Anne  Starr.  Mulvey  Insti¬ 
tute,  Philadelphia. 

Fourth  Prizf,  $1:  Fred  A.  (iiddings,  Box  SOO, 
Steilacoom,  Washington. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  I'heodore  Herman  Schlosser, 
State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman. 

Honorable  Mention:  Cracc  Trout,  Thompson 
College,  York,  Pennsylvania;  Frances  M.  Lough, 
Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles;  Virginia  Williams. 
Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles;  Vanesc  Barker, 
L.  D.  S.  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City;  Robert  J. 
•Yshdown,  Rochester  Business  Institute,  Rochester, 
New  ^'ork. 

HICH  SCIK)OL— 

Firsi  Prize.  S*':  Ophelia  Squires,  High  School, 
Fulton.  Missouri. 

Sfcom)  Prize,  $3:  Zella  Rogers,  High  .ScIukiI,  f)rd 
way,  txilorado. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Dorothy  Karth,  Rixisevelt  High 
School.  Wyandotte,  Michigan. 

Fourih  Prize,  $1;  Wilbert  (iratipmann.  High 
School,  Glencoe,  Minnesota. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Mildred  Fleming,  ,\mes-Bcrii 
High  School,  Amcsville,  Ohio. 

Honorable  Mention:  Jeanette  Holmen,  York 
High  School,  York  Village,  Maine;  Tommy  Tan- 
quary.  High  School,  Ordway,  (Vilorado;  Thomas  M. 
Mayhew,  High  School,  Fulton,  Missouri;  Dorothy 
Knox,  High  .School,  Marshfield,  Oregon;  Marcelle 
Champagne,  High  ScIkkiI,  Fima,  Washington. 
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Winner,  Teacher's  First  Prize 

ALBERT  M.  BERRY 
State  Colleqe  of  Washington,  Pullman 

•  l)i  AR  Mr.  Hi  i  is;  Wc  were  \er\  s<>rr\  to  hear  ot 
\our  unfortunate  accident,  and  wc  hope  that  within 
a  reasonably  short  time  you  will  recover  and  be  able 
to  return  to  \our  work.  Because  we  should  like  to 
liel|>  one  of  our  old  ixilicy  holders  who  has  paid 
premiums  for  many  years,  and  because  you  were 
particularly  unlucky  in  being  ioltetl  just  when  your 
lollies  had  lapsed.  I  have  takin  your  case  into  my 
own  hands  and  am  giving  my  personal  considera¬ 
tion  to  your  request  for  s|Kcial  benefits. 

I’rom  the  wording  of  your  letter,  I  believe  we 
agree  upin  the  essential  facts.  Wc  both  know  that 
the  premiums  have  always  been  due  on  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  and,  clearly,  the  contract  expires  if  payment 
IS  not  made  on  the  final  date,  .\pparently  you  re¬ 
ceived  the  routine  notices  of  payment  due  and  the 
hnal  warning  that  the  policy  was  about  to  become 
void.  Your  check  was  undoubtedly  datetl  the  fif¬ 
teenth.  But  for  some  reason  your  letter  was  not  in 
the  mails  until  lanu.iry  l‘>,  as  shown  by  the  jxist- 
mark. 

Perhaps  some  third  party  is  res|>onsiblc  for  this 
costly  delay.  If  such  is  the  case,  you  have  go<Hl 
cause  for  action  and  should  be  able  to  recover  «lam- 
ages.  In  order  to  help  you  fix  responsibility,  we  are 
enclosing  a  photostatic  reproiluction  of  the  letter  in 
your  handwriting  with  the  jxistmark  ujxin  it. 

It  is  certainly  too  bad  that  you  broke  your  leg 
after  the  ixilicy  expired.  We  should  like  this  once 
to  waive  the  rules  in  your  favor,  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  your  check  was  not  in.  You  can 
sec,  however,  that  such  cutting  of  corners  wouhl  not 
be  strictly  fair  and  ethical  both  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  other  [xilicy  holders,  many  of  whom  are  friends 
of  yours.  As  you  say  in  your  letter,  you  are  an 
honest  man,  and  we  can  understand  your  pride  in 
maintaining  your  reputation.  Thus  you  would  not 
want  to  receive  benehts  which  arc  not  strictly  yours. 
When  you  view  the  matter  in  this  light.  1  believe  you 
will  not  wish  to  press  further  a  request  for  extra- 
ixilicy  grants. 

1  can  appreciate  your  concern  for  your  wife  and 
children.  They  should  certainly  be  protected  from 
inconvenience  and  suffering  at  a  time  like  this.  No 
man  with  a  family  deiHrnding  on  him  should  be 
without  the  insurance  against  such  accidents.  How 
pleasant  if  you  could  draw  substantial  checks  with 
which  to  provide  for  them  while  you  arc  resting  and 
your  leg  is  healing!  1  think  you  will  want  us  to 
start  another  jxilicy  for  you  to  go  into  cfTcct  when 
you  return  to  work.  Our  representative,  Mr.  Field, 
will  call  on  you  within  the  month  to  arrange  for 
this  protectifin.  Very  truly  yours. 


Winner,  Col'ege  Student's  First  Prize 

CHARLES  LINCK 
Mulvey  Institute,  Philadelphia 

•  Di  ar  .Mr.  Bins:  Th.ink  \ou  for  voiir  letter  con¬ 
cerning  your  insurance  ix>Iic\.  It  aflords  us  an  op- 
(xirtunity  to  receive  and  clearly  understan<l  your 
viewixiint.  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  our  side 
of  the  situation. 

Let  us  restate  the  essential  |X)ints  to  sec  if  we 
both  have  them  correct  in  every  detail.  On  lanuary 
17.  your  [xtlicy  iiremium  was  due.  .\lthough  wc 
ha«l  sent  you  two  warnings  of  the  approaching  ex¬ 
piration.  as  far  as  we  know  we  received  no  word 
from  you  concerning  this  matter.  When  we  did  not 
receive  the  (xilicy  premium  tlue,  we  assumed  that 
you  desired  to  allow  your  insurance  to  lapse;  thus, 
accortling  to  company  regulations,  we  removed  your 
cart!  from  the  files  and  cancelled  your  jxilicy. 

lanuary  20  found  us  in  an  embarrassing  [xisition. 
We  receivtxl  your  accident  rejHirt  on  January  l'>, 
and  your  premium  check  on  January  20.  the  tlay  after 
the  accident.  The  check  was  rlated  January  IS,  but 
the  envelope  was  cancelleil  by  the  ixist  office  in  your 
city  on  the  10th.  Naturally,  you  can  sec  our  posi¬ 
tion.  Wc  cannot  honor  your  claim  until  this  misun¬ 
derstanding  has  been  satisfactorily  cleared  uji.  .Strict 
company  rules  prohibit  the  paying  of  claims  on  all 
(x>licies  that  have  been  allowed,  intentionally  or  not. 
to  lapse. 

You  stated  in  your  letter  that  sou  had  mailed  your 
premium  before  the  date  of  expiration.  Something 
or  someone  must  have  delayed  the  tlclivcry  of  your 
letter.  May  wc  suggest,  Mr.  Betts,  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  your  l<Kal  jxistal  authorities  and  inquire 
why  your  mail  was  ilelayed.  When  you  get  a  writ¬ 
ten  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  were  the  cause 
of  the  check’s  tardiness,  it  will  give  us  much  pleas¬ 
ure  to  sent!  you  the  money  now  iluc,  and  also  your 
weekly  checks  promptly. 

Wc  have  enclosed  your  check  because  wc  thought 
that  vou  may  have  some  immediate  need  for  the 
money,  but  we  expect  to  hear  from  you  very  soon. 

VV'e  arc  sorry  wc  could  not  prevent  your  having 
an  accident,  but  we  can  'do  the  next  best  thing — 
wc  wish  you  the  speediest  of  recoveries  and  success 
in  obtaining  satisfactory  information  from  the  postal 
authorities.  Yours  very  truly. 

Winner,  High  School  Student's  First  Prize 

OPHELIA  SQUIRES 
High  School,  Fulton,  Missouri 

•  Dkar  Mr.  Bktts;  Wc  have  just  received  your 

letter  asking  that  you  be  reimbursed  for  the  injuries 
suffered  on  January  l‘>,  altliough  your  jxdicy  hail 
expired  on  January  17.  1  am  very  sorry  to  learn  of 
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your  painful  accident  and  to  have  to  tell  you  we 
cannf)t  grant  your  request. 

On  page  4,  column  2,  in  the  booklet  sent  to  our 
subscribers  the  first  of  the  year,  it  is  stated  that  we 
cannot  pay  on  expired  (lolicies,  regardless  of  how 
recently  the  i>olicy  has  expired.  As  you  know,  these 
instructions  are  sent  from  our  main  olVicc  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  cannot  be  changed  for  any  individual 
case.  Had  your  letter  containing  the  money  been 
postmarked  on  or  before  january  17.  your  claim 
would  have  been  settled  promptly.  However,  the 
(>ostmark  read  january  20.  Is  it  possible  that  you 
intrusted  your  letter  to  someone  who  neglected  to 
mail  it  until  after  your  accident'  We  have  the  letter 
in  our  files  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you  if 
you  care  to  see  it. 

We  have  appreciated  your  interest  in  our  company 
and  regret  that  the  claim  of  one  of  our  best  cus¬ 
tomers  cannot  be  substantiateil.  We  think  it  most 
unfortunate  that  your  iniury  hapinned  at  such  an 
inopfTortune  time.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Universal  Insurance  ('omjiany  in  1886,  the  claim  on 
every  active  (xilicy  has  been  settled  promptly. 

We  still  have  the  money  you  sent  us  after  your 
[>olicy  expired.  Would  you  like  to  have  us  apply  it 
as  a  payment  on  a  new  |>olicyr  You  see,  it  always 
pays  to  have  protection,  because  one  never  knows 
when  he  will  need  it.  He  sure  you  are  prepared  next 
time.  Very  truly  yours. 

1  had  to  smile  at  the  contestant  who  wrote, 
*‘\ow,  Simon,  1  hope  you  understanel  our 
peculiar  jiosition  in  this  matter.”  Why  pe¬ 
culiar?  There's  a  fine  example  of  choosing 
the  wrong  worth 

Several  sjx)ke  also  of  “the  rules  of  the  com¬ 
pany."  Instead  ot  “company,”  wouldn't  a 
better  word  have  been  “contract The  com¬ 
pany  could  change  its  rules,  perhaps,  hut 
when  you  talk  about  a  contract,  you  remind 
Simon  that  he  was  a  party  to  it. 

All  right,  what  was  the  proper  way  to  ap¬ 
proach  this  problem.'  The  answer  to  that 


cjuestion  is  best  made  by  asking  you  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  letters  of  the  prize  winners.  You  will 
find  that  these  winners  did  not  try  to  console 
Simon  by  talking  about  Fate.  They  did  not 
ask  him  to  be  a  good  sport.  They  didn’t 
scold  or  insinuate  that  he  was  cheating.  They 
explained  in  straightforward  fashion  why  the 
policy  was  dead.  They  did  this  with  genuine 
sympathy.  They  tried  to  make  Simon  s'’c 
that  his  predicament  was  an  argument  for 
renewing  the  [X)licy  so  that  it  would  not  hap¬ 
pen  again.  As  one  contestant  rather  naively 
reminded  our  unfortunate  friend,  “You 
might  break  the  other  leg,  Simon.” 

The  date,  of  course,  was  the  point  on 
which  the  whole  controversy  hinged.  I  think 
the  most  diplomatic  thing  you  could  pK)ssibly 
have  told  Simon  was,  “If  you  can  get  your 
[X)stmaster  to  supply  an  affidavit  that  your 
letter  was  mailed  on  the  15th,  we  will  gladly 
pay  your  claim.”  That  threw'  the  burden  of 
producing  the  evidence  back  on  him.  Frank¬ 
ly,  it  was  evidence  that  no  }X)stmaster  would 
give.  You  were  safe  in  making  him  that 
oiler,  and  it  left  you  in  the  jxjsition  of  being 
anxious  to  pay  the  claim  if  the  post  office 
would  acknowledge  it  was  in  error. 

Well,  so  much  for  Simon  Betts.  Let  us 
hojK  that  his  leg  has  now  healed,  that  he  will 
appear  no  more  in  my  dreams,  and  that  he 
has  taken  out  a  brand  new  jx)licy.  We  can 
now-  turn  to  Caleb  Come — the  man  who  plays 
the  leading  part  in  our  drama  for  May.  The 
title  is  “Flizaheth.”  So  far  as  I  know'  she 
has  no  broken  bones  to  mend — but  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  a  good  dealer  is  at  stake.  Up  with 
the  curtain.  Let  the  play  begin.  The  plot  is 
laid;  the  stage  is  set. 


Mr.  Frailey  Describes  the  May  Letter  Problem 


TUF.  jKrsonncl  manager  ot  your  company 
has  advertised  for  a  young  lady  to  work  as 
secretary  for  the  sales  manager,  Bert  Under¬ 
wood.  In  all,  ten  girls  were  called  in  to  be 
interviewed,  and  one  of  them  was  Elizabeth 
('orne.  She  was  not  one  ot  the  three  girls 
finally  referred  to  the  sales  manager,  hut 
the  latter  is  “put  on  the  s{X)t'’  when  he  gets 
a  letter  from  Caleb  Come,  one  ot  your  best 
ilealers.  You  must  not  otTend  him.  Remem¬ 
ber,  he  thinks  Elizalxth  is  just  about  pertect. 


d  here  are  two  reasons  why  you  don't  want 
this  Elizabeth  Come  as  a  secretary:  (1)  be¬ 
cause  the  other  girls  interviewed  by  the  per¬ 
sonnel  manager  are  better  c]ualified,  and  (2) 
because  it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  hire  the  relatives  of  dealers.  But  you 
can't  very  well  give  these  reasons  to  Caleb. 

Now  here’s  a  problem  to  test  the  tact  of 
any  letter  writer.  Caleb  Come  is  one  of  your 
best  dealers.  His  daughter  has  applied  for 
the  position  as  your  secretary.  She  was  not 
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one  ol  ihc  three  reterrcil  to  you  hy  the  [x.*r- 
sonncl  manager.  Caleb  doesn’t  understand 
why  the  name  of  Come  didn’t  get  preferred 
attention.  But  he  loses  no  time  in  correcting 
that  error.  He  tells  you  what  has  happened 
so  that,  when  Elizabeth  calls  again,  she  will 
l>e  sent  to  you  for  an  interview. 

Furthermore,  Caleb  has  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  you  will  give  Elizabeth  the 
job.  Why  not?  He  sent  her  to  business 
college,  and  she  has  already  worked  as  secre¬ 
tary  to  other  business  men.  She  has  the  train¬ 
ing  and  the  experience.  Furthermore,  you 
have  been  his  guest  at  dinner  on  several  oc¬ 
casions.  You  already  know  Elizal^th,  and 
Papa  Come  is  sure  that  you  will  be  delighted 
to  have  her  in  your  office.  In  fact  he  writes, 
"IFAen  VAizabeth  gets  the  job,  she  will  not 
need  to  know  that  I  interfered.” 

But  here  are  the  facts  that  complicate  the 
situation.  When  a  new  girl  is  hired  for  your 
company,  the  personnel  manager  makes  the 
preliminary  selection.  It  is  true  that  Eliza- 
l^lh  was  called  for  an  interview,  along  with 
nine  other  girls.  But  she  was  not  one  of  the 
three  finally  referred  to  you.  In  fact,  here  is 
the  comment  of  the  personnel  manager,  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  back  of  Elizabeth’s  application 
blank: 

This  girl  has  had  five  jobs  since  she  graduated 
trotn  business  college,  two  years  ago.  This  indicates 
either  that  she  is  not  the  type  that  will  stay  long  on 
one  job  or  that  she  did  not  give  satisfaction.  Her 
attitude  during  the  interview  was  not  good.  She 
seemed  to  resent  questions  about  previous  employ¬ 
ment.  She  was  overdressed  and  egotistical.  Appar¬ 
ently  she  has  been  spoiled  by  her  parents  and  would 
be  hard  to  handle.  She  is  the  daughter  of  one  of 
our  dealers,  and  in  view  of  the  very  great  doubt  of 
her  giving  satisfaction,  it  would  be  ill-advised  to  hire 
her.  Not  referred  to  Mr.  UndcrwiMxl. 

So  you  sec,  Caleb  Come  was  wrong  in 
thinking  that  Elizabeth  had  not  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  daughter  of  a  dealer.  In  fact, 
this  relationship  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
she  had  not  been  sent  to  Mr.  Underwtxtd. 
Business  men  are  forced  to  be  cautious  alx>ut 
hiring  the  relatives  of  dealers.  When  they 
fail  to  make  good,  it  is  difficult  to  discharge 
them  without  causing  ill  will. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  not  to  hire  Eliza¬ 
beth.  Caleb  doesn’t  see  his  daughter  as  does 
the  personnel  manager.  And  there  you  are — 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  You 


refuse  to  give  her  the  job,  and  you  may  lose 
a  good  dealer.  CJive  her  the  job,  and  you 
will  be  all  the  more  likely  to  lose  him  when 
the  time  comes  to  let  her  go.  Oh,  woe  is 
me!  What  is  the  best  way  out? 

Well,  I  will  settle  part  of  the  problem  for 
you  by  deciding  that  you  are  not  going  to 
hire  Elizabeth.  Hiring  her  would  be  leaping 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  No,  you 
must  tell  Caleb  that  Elizabeth  is  not  going 
to  be  your  secretary. 

Will  you  also  tell  him  what  the  j>ersonnel 
manager  wrote  on  the  back  of  her  applica¬ 
tion?  No,  no,  you  can’t  do  that.  She  is 
probably  the  apple  of  Caleb’s  eye.  You  woulil 
certainly  make  him  angry  if  you  told  him 
that  she  appeared  “egotistical,  hard  to  han¬ 
dle,  and  spoiled  by  her  parents.” 

All  right,  what  will  you  tell  him?  Well, 
my  friends,  that’s  not  for  me  to  say.  Yhc 
fun  of  these  letter  problems  is  that  you  have 
to  put  on  your  thinking  caps  and  decide  for 
yourselves  how  they  can  best  Ive  solved.  I'll 
admit  that  you  have  a  real  job  on  your  hands. 
You  see,  for  twelve  years  I  was  a  {Personnel  j 

manager,  and  alx)ut  once  a  month  I  had  to  1 

write  the  same  kind  of  a  letter.  It  took  some 
head-scratching  to  know  what  to  say.  ’I’ou 
can  be  sure  of  that. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Scrui  two  ct)pics  of  your  contest  letter  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Letter  (xintest  Lilitor,  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Your  letters  must  reach  that  destination  on  or  before 
May  29. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  paper,  unsigned, 
but  marked  “leacher,”  “Oillege  Student,”  or  '“High 
School  Stiulent.” 

The  other  cojiy  should  carry  your  full  name,  com¬ 
plete  address,  name  of  schixd,  and  the  notation  “Stu¬ 
dent”  or  “Teacher”  in  the  upjver  right-hand  corner 
of  the  letter.  If  you  are  a  student,  give  voiir  teach¬ 
er’s  name  also.  Student  letters  without  the  name  ol 
the  instructor  will  not  be  eligible. 

Only  the  unsigneil  cojiies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
judged,  in  that  way,  your  entry  is  guaranteeil  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prizks:  Teachers — first  prize  $10;  second  prize  $^. 
High  Schfxil  Students — first  prize  $5;  second  jirize 
$3;  third  prize  $2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 
Cxjllege  Students  (including  private  business  schcMii 
students) — first  prize  $5;  second  prize  $3;  third  prize 
$2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 

Honorable  Mention— a  cojiy  of  “20,000  Words,’’ 
bv  Louis  A.  Leslie. 

In  case  of  ties,  tlujilicatc  jirizes  will  be  awarded. 
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May  Business  Letter  Problem 

Dear  Mr.  Underwood: 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  my  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
who  recently  applied  to  your  personnel  department  for  the 
position  of  secretary  to  yourself.  Please  keep  the  letter 
between  the  two  of  us,  as  I  would  not  want  my  daughter  to 
know  that  I  interfered.  On  the  other  hand,  our  relations 
have  always  been  so  friendly  that  I  know  you  will  appreciate 
getting  the  facts  from  me — and  I  know  also  that  nothing 
would  please  you  more  than  to  have  Elizabeth  as  your 
secretary. 

The  young  lady  is  already  known  to  you  as  you  have 
met  her  the  several  times  that  you  have  eaten  dinner  in  my 
home.  In  fact,  when  she  called  for  an  interview  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  job  open  was  that  of  your  secretary,  she 
was  both  excited  and  happy  at  the  thought  of  working  for 
you. 


But  for  some  reason,  which  I  do  not  understand,  your 
personnel  manager  did  not  let  Elizabeth  talk  to  you  about 
the  job,  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  even  knew  that  my 
daughter  was  an  applicant.  So  that's  where  the  old  man 
steps  in  to  spill  the  beans.  Of  course,  it  seems  funny  to 
me  that  my  name  would  not  be  familiar  to  your  personnel 
manager,  but  maybe  he  is  not  in  touch  with  the  sales  end  of 
your  business. 

Anyway,  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  Elizabeth  that  she 
call  again  to  inquire  about  the  job,  and  in  the  meantime  you 
can  tip  off  the  personnel  manager  that  she  is  coming,  and 
that  you  want  to  interview  her.  You  will  find  that  she  has 
had  just  the  experience  and  training  to  make  her  of  great 
value  as  your  secretary.  I  sent  her  to  a  business  college 
for  two  years,  and  she  has  successfully  filled  several 
secretarial  positions. 

So  do  your  stuff,  and  I'll  do  mine.  When  Elizabeth 
gets  the  job,  she  will  not  need  to  know  that  I  wrote  to  you. 
That's  confidential  between  you  and  me. 

Your  friend, 

CALEB  CORNE 
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My  castle  of  dreams  is  a  lovely  place! 

Its  walls  are  of  gold  and  its  curtains  of  lace, 


its  rugs  are  the  softest  that  ever  were  seen, 
And  its  mirrors  shine  with  a  silvery  sheen. 


My  castle  of  dreams  is  real  to  me. 

’Tis  built  of  ambition  and  accuracy; 

Each  brick,  is  just  so,  each  wall  is  just  right; 

It  has  a  foundation  both  firm  and  tight. 

So  come,  all  ye  students,  and  build  your  foundation! 

A  place  is  awaiting  you  in  our  broad  nation. 

Your  dreams  will  be  true  and  lovely  and  fine 
If  you  build  your  castle  like  this  one  of  mine. 

Its  walls  are  of  gold  and  its  curtains  of  lace — 

My  castle  of  dreams  is  a  lovely  place! 

— Elhertine  Bradley. 
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POETRY  AND  BUSINESS 


IN  this  busy  workaday  world  (wrote  Mar¬ 
garet  Sumnicht,  of  Minot  Business  College, 
Minot,  North  Dakota,  when  she  sent  us  this 
poem),  we  have  too  little  time  for  poetry. 
Otten.  poetry  expresses  moods  and  sentiments 
that  can  he  expressed  in  no  other  way. 


I  have  many  short  poems  that  1  have  found 
helpful  and  that  I  turn  to  tKcasionally  for 
comfort.  “Talk  Happiness,”  by  Klla  Wheeler 
Wilcox,  sets  forth  three  essential  recjuisites  of 
success  and  helps  to  put  me  hack  on  the 
path  to  right  thinking. 


Talk  Happiness 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox 

Tall{  happifiess.  The  world  is  sad  enough 
Without  your  woe.  No  path  is  wholly  rough; 

Lool{  for  the  places  that  are  smooth  and  clear. 

And  speak,  of  them  to  rest  the  weary  ear 
Of  earth,  so  hurt  by  one  continuous  strain 
Of  mortal  discontent  and  grief  and  pain. 

Talk  f^iih.  The  world  is  better  o§  without 
Your  uttered  ignorance  and  morbid  doubt — 

If  you  have  faith  in  God,  or  man,  or  self. 

Say  so;  if  not,  push  back  ^^pon  the  shelf 
Of  silence  all  your  thoughts  till  faith  shall  come. 

No  one  will  grieve  because  your  lips  are  dumb. 

Talk  health.  The  dreary,  never-ending  tale 
Of  mortal  maladies  is  worn  and  stale. 

You  cannot  charm,  or  interest,  or  please 
By  harping  on  that  minor  chord,  disease. 

you  are  well,  or  all  is  well  with  you. 

And  God  shall  hear  your  words,  and  make  them  true. 

— -Rt|)rinttd  by  permission  of  W.  B.  Conkey  Compain. 


Send  us  your  favorite  "business  poem."  It  will  be  considered  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  this  department  by  two  nationally  known  critics  and  teachers  of 
poetry,  Leon  Mones  and  Edward  Gschwind.  Please  include  the  name  of  the 
publisher  and  the  title  of  the  publication  in  which  you  found  the  poem.  We 
need  this  information  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  reprint  the  selections. 

Original  poetry  may  be  submitted.  Every  selection  must  be  of  value  to 
the  life  of  business  and  the  business  of  life.  Send  your  selection  to  the  Poetry 
Editor,  The  Business  Education  World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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TRI- STATE  CTA  MEETS  AT  PITTSBURGH 


From  valleys  scarcely  emerged  from  recent 
floods,  over  mountains  coated  with  unsea- 
sonal  sleet,  through  drenching  April  show¬ 
ers  and  lielated  snow'  storms,  more  than  six 
hundred  commercial  educators  gathered  for 
die  spring  meeting  ol  the  d'ri-State  C'ommcr- 
cial  I'eachers  Association,  held  at  Pittsburgh 
on  April  ^  and  4. 

Friday  evening,  purely  swial  in  its  aspect, 
was  agreeably  sjient  in  dancing,  card  playing, 
and  friendly  conversation. 

Saturday  morning  the  capacity  of  the  audi¬ 
torium  at  the  Frick  Training  School  was 
taxed  by  those  wbo  crowded  to  bear  a  prac¬ 
tical  talk  on  "Inflation,”  by  Dr.  Charles  S. 
I'ippets,  dean  ot  the  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
one-hour,  all-too-short  discussion  of  "The  Cri¬ 
sis  in  American  ('ivilization,”  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Durant,  eminent  author,  philosopher, 
and  lecturer. 

Following  the  morning  addresses,  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  numerous  and 
comprehensive  textlxiok  exhibits.  An  infor¬ 
mal  luncheon  was  served  in  Webster  Hall. 
I^r.  Ren  (i.  Craham,  superintendent  of  the 


Pittsburgh  schools,  was  toastmaster;  the  ^ 
speaker  was  Dr.  Bernard  Ci.  Clausen,  also  of 
Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Clausen  held  his  audience 
spellbound  for  thirty  minutes  as  he  spoke  on 
the  subject  ot  radio-broadcast-content  con¬ 
trol,  under  the  title,  "Marconi  Weeps.” 

CTedit  tor  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  most 
helpful  convention  is  due  to  the  alert  commit¬ 
tees  in  charge,  of  which  the  chairmen  were 
Karl  M.  Maukert  and  Margaret  L.  Geigerich 
(Social),  N.  B.  Curtis  (Publicity),  Hilda  R. 
Sadler  (Luncheon),  and  to  Elmer  G.  Miller, 
director  of  commercial  education  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  to  Miss  Clarissa  Hills,  the  first 
w'oman  president  of  the  Association. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 

President:  (Jcorj>c  R.  I'islur,  I.an>;lt‘y  ttiyli  School, 
Pittsburgh,  I’cnnsvlvania. 

Pirst  l  iee  President:  l.ail  Hcniifit,  High  School, 
Heaver  Falls,  I’cniisxKania. 

Second  Vice  President:  .Mlrctl  11.  (^uinnette, 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Treasurer:  N.  H.  Courtis,  IVabocly  High  School, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary:  Margaret  1..  (ieigerich,  Langley  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsvlvania. 

— //.  /.  Boer. 


NEW  TRI-STATE  OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Front  row.  left  to  right:  N.  B.  Curtis;  Alfred  H.  Ouinette;  Margaret  L,  Geigerich;  George  R. 
Fisher;  Earl  Bennett.  Rear  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Elmer  G.  Miller;  Louis  W.  Korona;  Clarissa  Hills; 
Kennard  E.  Goodman.  P.  S.  Spangler,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  was  not  present  when 
this  picture  was  talen. 
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NEW  OFFICERS  OF  THE  EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

Miss  Catherine  Nulty,  president  of  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  during  1935-1936, 
welcoming  the  incoming  president,  Nathaniel  Altholz,  and  the  other  newly  elected  officers  at  the  close 
of  the  thirty-ninth  annual  convention,  held  in  New  York,  April  8-12, 

Lett  to  right:  Sadie  L.  Ziegler;  Peter  L.  Agnew;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavey;  P.  J.  Harman;  Nathaniel 
Altholz;  Harold  E.  Cowan;  Catherine  F.  Nulty;  John  G.  Kirk;  Harry  1.  Good;  William  R.  Odell; 

Arnold  M.  Lloyd. 


A  Typing  Teacher  ^^Does^^  the  E.C.T.A.  Convention 


yliS,  it  was  a  great  convention.  People 
were  smiling  once  more;  everybody 
seemed  happy  and  enthusiastic.  A  director  of 
one  of  the  largest  city  systems  exclaimeil  to 
me,  just  alter  he  discovered  a  machine  that 
would  tlo  a  piece  ot  work  no  other  machine 
could,  “I  hojH*  1  shall  live  lor  live  years  more, 
just  to  see  the  improvements  in  mechanical 
ecjuipment!” 

The  banquet  and  dance  on  Thursday — the 
high  light  of  the  social  side  of  the  convention 
—far  exceeded  expectations;  five  hundred 
guests  at  $3  a  plate  looked  like  the  return  of 
better  times  for  teachers.  Dr.  John  L.  Davis, 
the  guest  speaker,  mingled  humor  with  mod¬ 
ern  philosophizing  in  a  happy  combination, 
much  appreciated  by  his  audience. 

Important  as  the  social  side  is,  we  go  to 
conventions  for  something  more  than  good- 
fellowship;  we  go  to  get  new  ideas  and  fresh 
view[X)ints  —  otherwise,  how  could  school 
boards  justify  their  giving  us  a  day  off.^  I 
talked  to  many  teachers,  heard  much,  and 
learned  a  lot — even  after  more  than  twenty 
years  of  teaching  commercial  subjects. 


In  her  opening  address,  our  first  woman 
president,  Catherine  F.  Nulty,  gave  the  key¬ 
note  for  the  whole  convention  program.  A 
short  quotation  follows: 

Many  talk  about  jtuiilancc,  but  nobody  seems  to 
be  showinjj  teachers  how  to  make  it  function.  Com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  especially,  need  a  better  umlerstand- 
inj;  of  what  guidance  is,  so  that  they  may  cooperate 
more  intelligently  with  business  and  with  the  pupils. 
Our  young  people  cannot  solve  their  problems  alone. 
In  no  other  field  is  there  greater  need  for  guitlance. 
.'Ml  this  presupfxrses  that  our  pupils  have  interests  and 
abilities.  (We  know,  of  course,  that  many  of  them 
are  sadly  lacking.) 

It  presup{X)scs,  also,  that  some  effort  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  number  of  employees  needed 
by  business  and  to  keep  the  number  trained  com¬ 
parable  with  the  number  research  shows  can  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

So  far,  this  presupjxisltion  is  not  realized. 
Mr.  Rowland,  of  the  Life  Office  Management 
AsscKiation,  quoted  figures  to  show  that,  this 
year,  there  were  700,000  pupils  enrolled  in 
shorthand  and  600,000  in  lx)okkeeping,  while 
the  annual  rate  of  absorption  is  not  over  50,- 
000.  Several  conflicting  opinions  on  this 
problem  were  offered  by  later  s[)eakers. 


May.  1936 
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FORMER  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION  IN 
ATTENDANCE  AT  ITS  THIRTY-NINTH  CONVENTION 


Left  to  right,  seated:  E.  H.  Norman  (1910),  President,  Baltimore  Business  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland:  Horace  G.  Healey  (1919),  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  Evander  Childs  High  School, 
New  York  City;  W.  J.  Amos  (1898),  General  Agent,  Penn  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  Philadelphia; 
Catherine  F.  Nulty  (1936),  Assistant  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies,  University  of  Vermont,  Burling¬ 
ton;  E.  E.  Gaylord  (1902),  Head  of  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Beverley,  Massachusetts: 
Raymond  G.  Laird  (1907),  Headmaster  Boys'  Clerical  School,  Boston;  Dr.  Calvin  O.  Althouse  (1912), 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Standing:  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax  (1928),  Professor  of  Education,  New  York  University;  Dr.  Edward  M. 
Hull  (1909),  President,  Banks  College,  Philadelphia:  Atlee  L.  Percy  (1932),  Professor  of  Commercial 
Education,  Boston  University;  Ion  E.  Dwyer  (Charter  Member),  Head  of  Department  of  Business 
Administration,  Morse  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut;  John  F.  Robinson  (1934),  Burdett  College, 
Boston;  John  A.  Luman  (1931),  Vice  President,  Pierce  School,  Philadelphia;  Louis  A.  Rice  (1935), 
Vice  Principal,  The  Packard  School,  New  York  City;  Daniel  A.  McMillan  (1922),  Head  of  Bookkeeping 
Department,  Central  High  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey:  Seth  B.  Carkin  (1929),  President,  The  Packard 
School,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Edward  H.  Eldridge  (1913),  Head  of  Secretarial  Department,  Simmons 

College,  Boston. 


Dr.  Arthur  J.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  ness-skills  course  in  the  twelfth  year.  He 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  guidance  does  not  in-  said,  “Business  can  train  for  the  bookkeeping 
volve  solving  the  pupil’s  abstract  problems;  it  needs,  but  not  for  the  clear  thinking 
it  means  aiding  him  to  solve  his  own  prob-  needed.” 

lems.  Lord  &  Taylor's  adjustment  manager  voiced 

The  business  men  on  the  program  did  not  a  like  opinion  to  a  group  of  us  who  visited 
agree  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  academic  that  store.  He  added,  “We  would  rather 
and  commercial  subjects.  Mr.  Rowland  as-  have  high  school  girls  who  have  taken  aca- 
serted  that  secondary  schools  can  do  little,  demic  subjects;  we  would  rather  teach  them 
except  in  a  general  way,  toward  training  for  salesmanship.” 

a  particular  job.  He  suggested  that  we  teach  The  next  sfieaker  on  the  program,  Macy’s 
business  subjects  for  the  development  of  logic,  employment  manager,  disagreed  with  Mr. 
rather  than  as  “reservoir”  courses,  and  that  Rowland  on  subjects,  pleading  for  a  better 
we  follow  with  an  intensive  six-months  busi-  understanding  between  business  and  the 
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schools.  He  explained  in  detail  Macy’s  em¬ 
ployment  policies,  stating  that  90  per  cent  of 
the  applicants  are  rejected. 

The  tenor  of  the  address  by  Glenn  Gardi¬ 
ner,  assistant  to  the  President  of  Forstmann 
Woolen  Company,  was  that,  even  though  we 
do  a  good  job  of  training  in  skills,  we  haven’t 
completed  our  work  until  we  have  given  our 
pupils  some  training  in  the  technic]ue  of 
selling  their  services.  His  suggested  ten  steps 
in  this  training  are  among  the  “musts”  of 
your  yearbook  reading.  He,  too,  chided  pub¬ 
lic  commercial  school  teachers  for  being  so 
seldom  seen  in  business  offices. 

Miss  L.  May  Eisenhart,  of  the  Katherine 
Gibbs  School,  said  her  school,  which  trains 
adults,  considers  that  the  better  the  educa¬ 
tional  background,  the  better  the  secretary. 
She  emphasized  personality  traits.  “There  is 
no  better  investment  than  good  clothes.  .  .  . 
No  place  is  so  likely  for  tantrums  as  the 
typing  class.”  She  says  to  girls  at  fault: 

Kviry  time  you  lose  your  temper  you  arc  unfair  to 
your  neiyjhlior,  anil  you  will  make  another  error  anil 
another.  Remember,  you  are  yjoinjj  out  into  business. 
You  must  watch  yourself.  \ou  must  assume  re- 
s|x>nsibility. 

“Concentration,  even  to  Katherine  Ciibbs 
girls,”  she  said,  “seems  to  be  a  vague  term.  ” 

Regarding  letter  placement,  which  evoked 
much  questioning  about  details,  she  made  this 
unquestioned  statement:  “They  must  experi¬ 
ment  tor  themselves.  The  school,  not  the 
office,  is  the  place  for  experimentation.” 

Emily  1).  I  hompson,  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  High  School,  Rochester,  uses,  in  her  sec¬ 
retarial  practices  classes,  such  guidance  op- 
}X)rtunities  as  giving  the  pupils  freedom  to 
move  around  the  room;  she  emphasizes  the 
value  ot  time  spent  on  a  job.  fier  pupils 
check  themselves  with  lists  of  business  iraits. 
Each  pupil  fills  out  an  application  blank  and 
is  granted  two  interviews.  Before  the  sec¬ 
ond  interview,  there  is  class  discussion  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  blanks  were  filled  out 
and  the  way  the  interviews  were  handled,  so 
that  some  improvement  is  shown  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  attempt.  Pupils  work  during  Hve-weeks 
periods  for  a  department  head,  who  fills  out 
a  check  list  which  is  later  discussed  with  the 
pupil.  The  school  being  large,  pupils  get 
experience  in  working  for  teachers  of  ditler- 
ent  personalities. 
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In  a  general  convention  discussion  of  our 
justification  for  taking  time  out  to  train  for 
personality  traits,  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
home  is  still  to  be  held  most  responsible;  that 
such  training  would  not  require  much  class 
time,  since  some  group  work  is  now  being 
done  outside;  and  that  short  plays,  dramatiz¬ 
ing  the  situations,  also  impress  these  jxjints. 

Thus  ended  the  secretarial-section  activities 
of  the  convention.  Our  stay  was  pleasant, 
for  we  renewed  old  acquaintances  and  made 
new  ones;  whether  we  ate,  with  our  friends, 
a  thirty-cent  breakfast  at  a  lunch  counter,  or 
an  elaborate  dinner  at  a  club,  tbe  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  was  there. —  William  R. 
Foster. 

New  Membership  Record 

The  general  membership  committee,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Paul  M.  Boynton,  ot 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  who,  for  the  second 
consecutive  year  has  been  its  chairman,  hung 
up  a  new  all-time  record  of  2,356  paid 
members,  breaking  the  former  record  of 
2,327,  established  at  the  1932  convention. 


M.  D.  FULTON  AND  W.  J.  AMOS 


Mr.  Fulton  was  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  and  is  now  a  documentary  expert  in 
court  and  a  public  accountant  specializing  in  legal 
accounting,  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Amos  has  been  a  general  agent  of  the  Penn 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  in  Philadelphia, 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Association  in  1898,  and  Is  a  charter  member. 
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riic  incnilxrship  banner,  which  was  hotly 
contested  for,  was  won  hy  the  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  under  tlie  Icailership  of  Mrs.  Susette 
B.  Tyler,  of  Richmond.  The  states  winning 
second,  third,  and  fourth  places,  and  the 
names  of  their  chairmen,  are:  Vermont,  Mil- 
licent  Dixon;  ('onnecticut,  Charles  C.  Olson; 
.md  Marylaiul,  C'lyde  H.  Kdgeworth. 

Ilie  program  ot  the  convention  was  car¬ 
ried  out  as  announced  in  the  March  issue  of 
this  journal  (pp.  577-579).  The  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings  will  he  published  in  the  1936  year- 
lH)ok  of  the  Association,  under  the  title, 
"(luidance  in  Business  Kducation.” 

Next  Year’s  Convenfion  at  Boston 

'I'he  Association  will  holil  its  19?7  meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Boston,  M.irch  23-27. 


Penmanship  Teach 

THK  National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Peachers  and  Supervisors  held  its  Seven¬ 
teenth  Annual  Convention  at  the  Hotel  Stat¬ 
ler,  in  Boston,  March  26,  27,  and  28. 

Bertha  A.  Connor,  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  gave  an  interesting  talk,  “The  Func¬ 
tioning  of  Handwriting  in  the  Educative 
Process.”  Miss  Connor’s  experience  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Penmanship  in  fhe  Boston  schools 
has  led  her  to  believe  that  business  men  do 
regard  as  important  the  quality  of  penman¬ 
ship  of  an  applicant  for  a  position.  Business 
men  realize  that  to  have  as  employees  per¬ 
sons  who  can  write  legibly  means  a  saving 
of  time  and  expense,  and  that  persons  whose 
handwriting  is  of  the  very  best  are  likely 
to  succeed  and  do  their  jobs  well. 

“Employers  want  people  with  these  quali¬ 
ties,”  asserted  Miss  Connor.  “When  they 
put  them  to  work,  they  realize  that  young 
men  and  young  women  of  this  type  will  see 
the  job  through,  no  matter  how  difficult.” 

She  does  not  believe  that  the  art  (or  sci¬ 
ence)  of  handwriting  is  becoming  less  im¬ 
portant  because  of  the  widespread  use  of  the 
typewriter  and  other  commercial  machines. 

Charles  F.  Rittcnhousc,  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Registration  ot  Cer- 


New  Officers  Elected 

President:  Nathaiiul  Altliolz,  Director  of  Commcrcia! 
Hducatiun,  New  ^<»rk  City. 

I’ice  President:  Mrs.  .\j;iies  C.  S<-avcy,  School, 

Auburn.  Maine. 

Secretary:  Harry  I.  («<kkI.  Director  of  Commercial 
Kclucation,  buffalo. 

Treasurer  .\rnolil  M.  I.loul,  Principal,  Banks  Oil- 
lege,  Philadelphia. 

Txecutiie  Curunuttee:  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Secretary, 
Rider  College,  Irenton,  N.  J.;  Peter  L.  .-\gnew, 
Instructor  in  Kducation,  School  of  Education,  New 
York  University,  New  York  City;  P.  J.  Harman, 
1  )irector  of  Strayer  College,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Harold  E.  Cowan,  Head  of  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  High  School,  Dedham,  Mass.;  Catherine  F. 
Nulty,  Associate  Professor  of  Secretarial  Studies, 
University  of  V’ermont,  Burlington;  John  G.  Kirk, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Philadelphia. 

h'ditor  of  Yearbook,:  Dr.  William  R.  Odell,  Associ- 
ciatc  Professor  of  Education,  'Peachers  t^ollcge,  ('o- 
lumbia  I'mversitv,  New  York  taty 


ers  Meet  in  Boston 

titled  Public  Accountants,  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  clear  and  rapid  handwriting  to 
any  person  who  aspires  to  become  a  certified 
public  accountant.  Mr.  Rittenhouse  stated 
that  a  C.  P.  A.  spends  50  per  cent  of  his 
productive  hours  with  a  pen  or  pencil  in  his 
hand.  There  must  not  be  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  any  word  or  figure  in  the  sheets  on 
which  he  has  worked.  There  is  just  as  much 
need  for  good  penmanship  in  business  of¬ 
fices  today  as  there  ever  was,  Mr.  Ritten¬ 
house  declared. 

Walter  J.  Cioggin,  head  of  the  Accounting 
Department  of  Boston  l/mversity’s  School  of 
Business  Administration,  stated  that  it  is 
constantly  necessary  to  impress  upon  his  stu¬ 
dents  the  fact  that  good  handwriting  is  es¬ 
sential  in  their  work.  He  recommended  that 
penmanship  courses  be  introduced  into  the 
colleges,  asserting  that  college  handwriting 
clinics  are  desirable.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  first  position  with  a  firm 
of  accountants  liecause  of  poor  penmanship. 
By  practice,  this  man  improved  his  penman¬ 
ship  sufficiently  to  obtain  re-employment 
with  that  firm. 

At  the  Saturday  business  meeting,  D.  Fran¬ 
cis  Harrigan,  Jr.,  director  of  handwriting  in 
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the  Peabody  (Massachusetts)  schools,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  for  next 
year.  I'he  next  meeting  of  the  association, 
to  be  held  in  Toronto,  will  be  its  first  con¬ 
vention  outside  the  United  States. 

President  Uarrigan  declared,  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  that  the  goal  in  all  handwriting  in¬ 
struction  should  be  practicability  and  legi¬ 
bility,  expressing  his  belief  that  less  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  isolated,  cold,  formal 
drills  which  have  no  meaning  to  the  pupil. 

“It  is  a  known  fact,”  he  commented,  “that 
the  best  penmen  make  the  best  business  em¬ 
ployees,  as  far  as  accomplishment  is  con¬ 
cerned,  because  of  their  training  in  a  skill 
subject,  such  as  handwriting,  which  makes 
the  student  exact.” 

I  le  advcKated  more  emphasis  on  handwrit¬ 
ing  in  high  schools  and  a  joint  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  subject  of  penmanship  and  its  ap 
plication  in  the  work  of  other  subjects. 

(treat  credit  is  due  to  Miss  (xmnor  for  her 
administration  and  general  management  of 
the  details  of  this  most  successful  convention. 
Hveryone  who  attended  the  meetings  was  not 
only  interested  but  obtained  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  In  her  arrangements 
tor  the  social,  as  well  as  for  the  educational, 
features  of  the  program,  Nfiss  Connor’s  work 
was  splendid. 

The  Newly  Elected  Officers 

President:  D.  Francis  Harrigan,  Jr.,  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Peabody,  Massachusetts. 

Pirst  Vice  President:  Ralph  F..  Rowe.  Supervisor  of 
Writing,  Portland,  Maine. 

Second  Vice  President:  Charlotte  E.  Barton,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Writing,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Seiretary:  Doris  E.  .Mmy,  Supervisor  of  Writing. 
F.tll  River.  Massachusetts. 

Treasurer:  F\  J.  DufTy,  Supervisor  of  Writing,  Du- 
!  luth,  Minnesota. 

Improving  America's  Handwriting 

(a)mmenting.  editorially,  on  the  need  for 
stich  a  convention  as  this  one,  the  Poston 
Post  said: 

I  lie  average  etlucated  .\nierican  writes  a  jioor 
iiand.  In  fact,  gotnl,  clear,  precise  handwriting  is 
rare  among  the  prcnlucts  of  our  schools.  The  edu¬ 
cated  Scotsman,  Englishman,  and  Irishman  invari¬ 
ably  write  a  graceful,  plain,  compact,  neat  hand. 
Their  style  of  handwriting  is  in  decided  contrast  to 
tlie  average  scrawlv  .American  type.  The  schools  of 
I  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  certainly  turn  out  very 
I  good  ex|H>ncnts  of  legible  handwriting. 
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Our  iKjor  handwriting  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  art  among  the  teachers  of  pen¬ 
manship.  It  is  because  our  school  authorities  are 
not  willing  to  recognize  the  importance  of  plain 
handwriting,  or  to  give  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 
to  teaching  it. 

— Convention  reported  by  Louis  /.  Fish, 
Director  of  Commercial  Education,  Poston, 
Massachusetts. 

L’Envoi  oF  Commercial  Contests 

When  school's  last  quizzing  is  graded,  aiul 
the  scores  arc  figured  and  tried. 

When  the  oldest  teacher  has  laded,  and  the 
youngest  student  has  died, 

Wc  shall  rest,  and  faith,  we  shall  need  it — 
lie  down  for  an  aeon  or  two, 

T  ill  the  (liver  of  Commerce  (’ontests  shall 
set  us  to  work  anew! 

The  losers  themselves  shall  be  happy;  they 
shall  sit  in  a  golden  chair; 

'They  shall  pound  from  on  high  their  key- 
Ixrards,  and  laugh  when  mistakes  arc  rare; 
T  hey  shall  find  real  stars  to  draw  Irom — 
Ilossfield,  T'angora,  ct  al; 

T  hey  shall  tyiK'  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  ainl 
never  be  tired  at  all. 

.\nd  even  the  scolTers  shall  praise  us  and 
none  of  the  students  shall  blame 
T  he  giver  of  any  contest,  with  diatrilx-s  weak 
and  lame; 

And  after  the  contests  are  over,  each  youth¬ 
ful  and  promising  star 
Will  say  that  Luck  was  his  pilot  and  accept 
things  just  as  they  are. 

— //.  .  /.  .  indruss.  Director,  Department  of 
Commerce,  State  Teachers  College,  Plooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvan i a . 

Personal  Note 

•  Di'rinc  the  l‘H()  summer  .session,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee  will  Introduce  a  com¬ 
prehensive  oflering  in  commercial  eilucation, 
secretarial  training,  commerce,  and  econotnics 
to  meet  the  demand  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  training  in  this  field  in  the  South. 

Professor  B.  Frank  Kyker,  director  of 
commercial  teacher  training  of  the  Woman’s 
(a)llege  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
will  have  charge  of  the  commercial  education 
courses. 
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CRITICISM,  SUGGESTION,  AND  ADVICE*  i 

•  Edited  by  CHARLES  E.  BELLAHY  \ 

Head,  Deparfmenf  of  Advertising 
College  of  Business  Administration 
Boston  University 

INFLATION:  What,  How,  and  Why? 

Laymen's  Questions  answered  by  WILLIAM  G.  SUTCLIFFE 

Professor  of  Economics.  Boston  University 


U’hut  is  inflation?--  \n^M\on  is  a  condition 
in  which  the  volume  of  money  and  of  hank 
credit  increases  and  produces  an  increase  in 
prices  of  g(X)ds  or  a  reduction  in  the  purchas¬ 
ing  {x)wer  of  the  dollar.  It  means  more 
“counters”  to  buy  merchandise  with,  hut  no 
pro[X)rtionate  change  in  the  supply  of  g(X)ds 
to  he  purchased.  Hence,  prices  move  up. 

How  will  it  affect  the  United  States? — If 
confined  to  the  United  States,  inflation  will 
tend  to  retard  the  exjxirt  of  merchandise  from 
the  United  States,  because  it  will  increase  our 
prices  here  and  thus  make  it  difficult  for  for¬ 
eigners  to  purchase  American  merchandise. 
If  no  offsetting  tariffs  are  enforced  by  other 
countries,  inflation  may  stimulate  our  im[X)rts 
through  making  foreign  prices  lower  than 
domestic  prices. 

How  will  it  help  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment? — Some  persons  think  that  inflation 
will  help  the  Ciovernment  immediately  in  that 
it  w'ill  give  an  impression  of  prosperity.  In  the 
long  run,  however,  the  impression  will  prove 
to  be  false.  Inflation  might  facilitate  the  finan¬ 
cing  of  maturing  government  obligations, 
which  will  run  into  big  figures  in  the  next 
five  years.  At  the  end,  inflation  will  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  (lovernment,  because,  in  a  per¬ 
iod  of  excessive  inflation,  the  costs  of  doing 
business  increase  constantly.  We  shall  have  a 
constant  increase  in  governmental  expendi¬ 
tures,  even  though  the  Ciovernment  does  not 
increase  its  activities. 

‘The  IL  K.  \V'.  is  reprintinji  each  month  selected 
ivirtions  of  Crilicism,  Suggeslion,  and  Advice,  a  semi¬ 
monthly  bulletin  prepared  and  published  by  the 
faculty  of  Boston  University’s  College  of  Business 
.Administration.  The  editor  is  t'harles  K.  Bellatty, 
^25  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Why  is  inflation  desired,  and  what  class  of 
people  will  it  hurt  the  most? — Some  persons 
advocate  inflation  because  they  believe  that 
the  depression  is  due  to  falling  prices.  They 
think  inflation  will  lift  prices  to  new  levels 
and  act  as  a  stimulus  to  business.  This  belief 
is  fallacious.  If  all  prices  were  to  be  doubled, 
the  economic  situation  would  be  as  before,  be¬ 
cause  each  person  would  have  twice  as  much 
money  with  which  to  buy  an  unchanged 
amount  of  merchandise.  Prices  would  tend  to 
double,  and  thus  there  would  be  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  business. 

During  inflation,  some  businesses  lag  1^- 
hind  others  in  sharing  the  benefit  in  the  rise 
in  prices.  Some  businesses  are  hurt  in  the 
process.  That  is  particularly  true  of  public 
service  cor}x)rations,  in  which  type  of  business 
the  rates  are  fixed  by  utility  commissions  and 
are  more  or  less  permanent.  Other  forms  of 
business,  particularly  those  in  which  the  lalx)r 
cost  is  a  very  im{X)rtant  item,  would  tend 
temporarily  to  gain  during  a  [X'riod  of  infla¬ 
tion,  because  wages — that  is  to  say,  lalx)r  costs 
— tend  to  lag  behind  the  price  changes.  This 
lag  might  bring  alx)ut  a  slight  increase  in 
profit. 

During  inflation,  recipients  of  fixed  in¬ 
comes  suffer  considerably,  in  that  the  fixed 
income  constantly  buys  less  and  less  and 
lowers  the  standards  of  living.  Wkige-earners 
also  suffer  because  of  the  lag  of  wage  in¬ 
creases  behind  price  increases,  but  not  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  fixed-salary  workers. 

How  will  inflation  affect  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities? — Under  inflation,  as  already  indi¬ 
cated,  prices  mount  considerably.  The  out¬ 
standing  example  of  extraordinary  inflation  is 
the  case  of  (Jermany,  where,  in  1923, 
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wholesale  prices  were  1,617  million  times 
higher  than  they  were  in  1914,  when  the  War 
began. 

Keep  Letters  Pleasant 

•  Kkh*  afhustnicnt  letters  as  free  of  negative  su;>- 
pcstion  as  you  can.  A  woman  customer  is  likely  to 
work  much  of  the  ill-will  out  of  her  mind  duriny; 
the  process  of  inilitinj:  a  letter  of  complaint. 

If  you  send  her  an  explanatory  answer  full  of  dis- 
ajjreeable  words  and  phrases  (even  thoujjh  they  are 
apologetic),  you  may  plunjie  her  into  j{l<x’rn  a>;ain. 

To  emphasize  the  practical  need  of  this  advice, 
I  append  a  list  of  negative  words  gleaned  from  the 
answer  to  an  adiustment-letter  problem  that  a  col¬ 
lege  class  worked  out  recently. 

The  assignment  was  to  answer  a  small-town 
customer  who  had  waited  an  unreasonably  long 
time  for  a  child's  suit  and  then  had  received  the 
wrong  color  and  the  wrong  size.  Although  she 
wrote  that  she  liked  the  style  of  the  suit,  she  askeil 
for  the  return  of  her  money.  Here  are  some  of  the 
blue  words  that  I  gleaned  from  the  classwork; 


sorry 

unsatisfactory 

delay 

handicapped 

faileil 

disapfxiintment 

error 

mislaid 

ghastly 

unfortunately 

regret 

disagreeable 

mixup 

misplaced 

trouble 

annoyance 

unhappy 

negligence 

claim 

ililViculty 

complain 

in.idequatc 

a|H)logies 

exasperated 

Useless 

carelessness 

hlame 

inconvenience 

outrageous 

inadvertence 

— c:.  I-.  B. 

For  Students  ol  Advertisins 

Simplify  the  following  expressions: 

1.  The  graceful  lines,  ease  of  trans|iortation.  and 
propulsion  make  the  canoe  iileal  for  pleasure. 

2.  Tor  students  who  arc  desirous  of  learning  the 
practical  side  of  rtnance. 

3.  This  canoe  may  be  rowed  or  paddled  according 
to  your  desire. 

•1.  A  set  of  narcissus  bulbs  will  give  adtletl  cheer 
to  your  friend’s  front  r(K)m  this  Christmas. 

5.  Send  for  our  circular  that  explains  in  detail  any 
other  information  about  our  plan  you  desire  to  know. 

6.  You  can  obtain  them  from  your  dealer  for  the 
small  sum  of  one  dollar. 

7.  We  desire  to  be  of  assistance. 

8.  Aladdin’s  Lamp  was  the  magic  lamp  of  fairy 
lore.  Ttnlay.  a  Jefferson  Lamp  stamls  jire-emincnt. 

‘f.  .\  Victrola  with  the  latest  Victor  records  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  ways  of  entertaining. 


10.  Take  it  out  of  its  hiding  place  once  more  and 
wear  it  with  all  the  pride  of  your  ancestors  who  may 
have  had  it  before  you. 

11.  In  using  Payson’s,  you  would  use  an  indelible 
ink  the  formula  of  which  has  been  the  same  for  a 
hundred  years. 

12.  Our  product  is  guaranteed  and  at  tremendously 
low  prices  that  range  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  lower  than  the  ordinary  prices,  it  will  well 
afford  you  to  visit  our  store. 

13.  The  acts,  cuteness  and  baby  tricks  which  give 
you  so  much  delight  cannot  be  realized  without 
photographic  pr(K)f. 

14.  Feel  assured  and  comfortable  that  this  restau¬ 
rant  is  clean  and  the  food  is  excellent  as  you  woll 
see  for  yourself. 

How  Would  You  Write  This? 

•  The  three  paragraphs  below  are  typical 
extracts  from  a  page  advertisement  that 
was  inserted  in  a  trade  magazine  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  of  the  high  rates  charged 
for  advertising  motion-picture  theatres  in 
newspapers. 

Students  of  advertising,  journalism,  or 
commercial  English  may  find  it  worth  while 
to  rewrite  this  piece  of  propaganda. — C.  E.  B. 

Free  Publicity  Not  a  Consideration 

Publicity  .  .  .  wc  do  not  insist  that  for  every  two 
lines  we  buy  you  give  us  one  line  free  .  .  .  our 
publicity  department  is  there  primarily  as  a  ShRvier 
1  )fpart.mknt,  to  furnish  you  with  any  news  you  may 
require.  You  could  not  afford  to  have  a  rejKirter 
go  to  each  studio  and  priKlucer’s  office  for  news.  So 
wc  do  that  for  you.  It  is  gwKl  business  for  us.  and 
for  you  .  .  .  but  why  penalize  us  when  wc  arc  doing 
some  of  your  work.  And  you  must  remember,  your 
editors  arc  not  obliged  to  take  it;  if  the  news  we 
send  you  cannot  pass  the  desk,  it  is  not  news,  and 
will  not  be  handled. 

Do  newspapers  IfMik  at  the  motion-|)icture  indus¬ 
try  unlay  as  they  did  15  years  ago?  Do  they  forget 
that  it  is  a  tremendous  industry  now  .  .  .  and  must 
be  regarded  as  such?  The  amusement  rate  was 
justified,  perhaps,  at  that  time;  but  Unlay  the  motion 
picture  industry  is  conducted  on  the  same  business 
basis  as  any  large  nunlern  newspaper.  You  cannot 
compare  the  activities  of  a  newspaper  t<nlay  with  that 
of  one  of  15  years  ago. 

One  of  the  newspaper's  greatest  assets  is  its  Con¬ 
sistent  day  in  and  day  out  advertisers,  the  main  rea¬ 
son  department  stores  get  such  a  low  rate,  and  there 
arc  few  advertisers  as  consistent  as  the  motion-picture 
industry.  They  arc  not  content  with  just  a  cartl, 
we  go  in  heavily  continually,  and  practically  every 
motion-picture  exhibitor  in  New  York  City  has 
increased  his  lineage  over  the  year  before,  and  with 
competition  getting  even  keener  amongst  ourselves, 
wc  will  have  to  take  even  more  space. 
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COMMERCIAL  STUDENT  CLUBS 


•  Edited  by  DORA  H.  PIHS 

Western  High  School 
Detroit,  Michigan 

AI.AN  a.  BOWLE,  of  the  (»regg  Publish- 
i  ing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  has  authorized  me  to  say 
that  he  will  send  to  the  sponsor  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  club,  for  exhibit,  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures,  valued  at  $50,  some  made  in  short¬ 
hand  outlines  and  some  on  the  typewriter,  by 
students  of  commercial  schools  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  South  America.  The 
transportation  charge  is  the  only  expense. 

When  I  was  in  New  York  last  summer,  I 
saw  these  pictures  and  was  impressed  by  their 
novelty,  their  excellence,  and  their  beauty. 
Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  Gregg  Pub 
lishing  Company  had  used  them  in  several 
exhibits,  one  of  which  was  attended  by  sev¬ 
eral  consuls  of  Spanish-speaking  countries, 
who  were,  of  course,  proud  of  the  work  of 
their  young  people. 

Some  of  the  pictures  are  colored  with  cray¬ 
ons  or  water  colors  and  some  of  them  are 
made  by  using  typewriter  ribbons  of  different 
colors.  They  illustrate  what  can  l>e  done  by 
shorthand  and  typewriting  artists  and  in¬ 
spire  young  people  to  express  themselves  in 
these  ways. 

The  Notary  Club,  of  Western  High  School, 
Detroit,  chose  Art  as  the  subject  of  one  of 
its  meetings.  The  art  teacher,  Harold  Young, 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  commercial  art, 
after  which  the  Gregg  pictures  were  exhib¬ 
ited,  with  a  short  explanation  of  each  one. 
The  pupils  were  delighted,  and  pictures  made 
by  them  soon  began  to  appear  in  the  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  classes. 

A  New  Club's  Activities 

A  letter  from  Grace  Bruce,  of  Union 
(West  Virginia)  High  School,  shows  what 
the  efforts  of  one  devoted  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  can  do  in  one  year  to  build  up  the 
morale  of  her  department.  She  sent  us  a 
description  of  the  work  of  her  club,  which  we 
are  happy  to  present.  She  writes; 


We  have  alxjut  htty  mcmlx'rs  in  our  com¬ 
mercial  club,  which  was  organized  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year. 

We  gave  a  play  first,  as  a  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  money,  and  cleared  alwut  thirty  dol¬ 
lars.  Most  of  this  money  went  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  high  school  fund,  but  we  received  enough 
to  buy  several  records  for  our  typing  classes. 
On  the  last  rehearsal  evening,  the  cast  met 
early  for  a  weiner  roast. 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  club  suggested  that 
they  sell  candy  and  soft  drinks  at  the  noon 
hour  and  at  school  entertainments  and  games. 
They  do  the  buying,  arrange  for  the  sale,  and 
take  charge  of  the  money.  They  have  con¬ 
tinued  this  all  the  year  ami  have  cleared  a 
nice  amount. 

In  November,  they  began  planning  to 
make  ('hristmas  a  happy  time  for  some  of 
the  less  fortunate  people  of  this  community. 
They  solicited  some  help  in  obtaining  cloth¬ 
ing,  food,  and  fuel  for  a  number  of  the  older 
people  and  delivered  Christmas-cheer  boxes 
to  about  thirty-five  persons. 

Since  the  holidays,  they  have  paid  for  a 
steel  cabinet  and  a  bulletin  board  for  their 
room  and  have  done  a  little  charity  work. 

The  members  of  this  club  have  put  on  a 
number  of  chapel  programs.  The  last  pro 
gram  of  the  year  is  going  to  be  a  two-act 
play  written  by  the  members  of  the  club, 
assisted  by  their  sponsor,  featuring  the  many 
different  tyjxs  of  stenographers  applying  for 
a  position,  followed  by  a  fashion  show  mod¬ 
eled  by  the  members  of  the  club.  They  will 
display  a  suggested  wardrobe  for  the  girl 
who  was  chosen  as  a  stenographer  in  the 
first  act  of  the  play.  The  clothes  are  to  be 
selected  in  keeping  with  the  budget  made  out 
by  the  bookkeeping  class  for  her  small  salary. 

The  club  has  provided  an  opportunity  to 
develop  leadership  and  the  character  traits  so 
needed  by  the  members  who  are  soon  to  go 
out  into  the  business  world. 
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THE  IDEA  EXCHANGE 


•  Edited  by  HARRIET  P.  BANKER 

Amos  r  interesting  way  of  putting  new 
life  and  zeal  into  a  typing  class,  when 
attacked  by  that  common  malady,  spring 
fever,  was  demonstrated  hy  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Icromc,  instructor  in  typewriting  in  the  Sen¬ 
ior  High  School  of  Medford,  Oregon. 

I  bis  was  a  typing  party,  modeled  in  every 
respect  on  the  bridge  parties  so  popular  all 
over  the  land.  Invitations  to  attend  a  two- 
day  party  were  sent  out  to  all  the  180  students 
in  her  various  classes.  Taking  only  a  few 
into  her  confidence,  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made,  and  when  the  first  con¬ 
tingent  of  “guests”  (six  sets  of  thirty-two 
each  were  entertained)  arrived,  they  were 
surprised  and  delighted  to  find  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  room  converted  into  a  reception  hall, 
beautifully  decorated  with  flow'ers  and  fo¬ 
liage.  There  were  eight  tables  for  four 
[Teople  each  scattered  about  the  room.  At 
each  place  were  score  cards  and  favors — red 
dowers  for  the  boys  and  white  for  the  girls. 

The  tables  were  arranged  by  placing 
small  tyjTewritcr  stands  and  machines  in 
groups  of  four,  so  that  the  four  contestants 
faced  each  other  like  players  in  a  bridge 
game.  Each  class  of  thirty-two  members 
was  given  nine  accuracy  tests,  extending  over 
the  two  days.  Thus  every  contestant  was 
given  nine  separate  five-minute  tests,  and  the 
winners  were  chosen  on  the  basis  on  the  low¬ 
est  gross  number  of  errors  made  throughout 
the  competition.  In  conducting  the  party,  a 
test  period  of  five  minutes  was  held,  at  the 
close  of  w'hich  each  player  would  add  his 
score  to  that  of  his  partner.  Winning  part¬ 
ners  then  progressed  toward  the  head  table, 
while  the  losers  remained,  as  in  a  card  game. 
Two  Royal  and  two  Underwood  tyjrcwriters 
were  placed  in  each  group,  and  as  the  typ¬ 
ists  progressed  from  table  to  table,  they  were 
required  to  work  on  both  types  of  machines 
alternately.  Light  refreshments  of  fruit  punch 
and  wafers  were  served  each  day,  giving  the 
guests  an  opportunity  to  relax. 


“Remarkable  improvement  was  shown  by 
the  majority  of  students,”  declared  Mrs.  Je¬ 
rome,  “as  the  result  of  my  party.  Having 
something  definite  to  work  for,  each  pupil 
was  on  his  mettle.  Particular  improvement 
was  shown  by  the  careless  students.  Prizes 
were  given  for  accuracy,  rather  than  speed, 
and  those  who  had  been  careless  proceederl 
with  more  caution,  knowing  that  errors  cut 
down  the  scores  badly.  Each  student,  also, 
wanted  to  make  as  good  a  score  as  his  part 
ner,  so  s[)eeded  up  as  much  as  possible  com¬ 
patible  with  accuracy.  The  expense  was  very 
slight  compared  with  the  benefits  gained 
and  the  ‘pep’  it  put  into  lagging  energies 
during  the  closing  weeks  of  a  long  grinding 
school  term.” 

The  winners  in  the  boys’  division  and  in 
the  girls’  division  w’ere  each  presented  with 
handsome  pen  and  pencil  sets  by  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  “There  was  no  booby  prize,”  she  de¬ 
clared,  smilingly,  “as  we  aim  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  that  will  give  an  inferiority  complex. 
We  want  to  be  constructive,  instead,  and  this 
typewriting  contest  certainly  brought  out  all 
that  was  best  in  my  young  people.” — William 
Bliss  Stoddard,  Redondo,  California. 

A  Transcription  Air  Derby 

•  As  AN  incentive  to  increase  speed  and  ac¬ 
curacy  in  transcription,  I  held  an  air  derhy 
for  my  transcription  classes. 

An  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  time  divisions  marked  off  in  red,  was 
drawn  on  poster  paper  and  used  to  record 
the  position  of  the  planes  in  their  flight 
across  the  country.  Each  time  division  repre¬ 
sented  an  increase  in  transcription  of  five 
words  a  minute.  The  students  were  given 
small  paper  airplanes,  numbered  for  identifi¬ 
cation.  The  planes  were  fastened  to  the 
chart  with  thumb  tacks. 

To  qualify  for  the  derby,  a  student  must 
transcribe  with  at  least  95  per  cent  accuracy. 
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I'hc  initial  transcription  rate,  therefore,  was 
pur[X)sely  low — five  wonls  a  minute — in 
order  that  all  the  students  mi^ht  enter  shortly 
after  the  r.icc  started.  A  week’s  average  was 
the  basis  tor  moving  the  airplanes  to  the 
next  time  division. 

On  reaching  the  Pacific  C'oast,  that  is,  at¬ 
taining  a  transcription  s|Teed  of  twenty  words 
a  minute  with  the  rec]uired  accuracy,  the 
planes  started  hack-  I  he  return  trip  reejuired 
three  more  jumps  to  win  the  race;  that  is,  a 
transcription  sjx'ed  of  at  least  thirty-five 
words  a  minute  with  per  cent  accuracy. 

A  copy  of  “20,000  \\\)rds”  was  awarded 
as  a  prize  to  the  winning  student. — 

//.  Inglis,  School  of  Business,  (Jueens-Chi- 
coiu  College,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

An  Attainment  Chart 

•  'Piih  Acco.MPAWiNo  illustration  shows  a 
chart  which  I  designeil  for  use  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  my  students  to  attain  the  CIregg 
Shorthanil  aiul  aiul  typing  awards.  Most  of 
the  awards  are  shown. 

I  he  outer  edge  of  the  large  circle,  as  well 
as  the  edge  of  the  small  inner  circle,  is 


paiiUetl  blue,  d  he  intertwined  ovals  for  the  ^ 
transcription  tests  are  also  blue,  dhe  em¬ 
blems  for  the  other  awarils  are  gold  and 
blue,  the  former  color  being  used  for  the 
background, 

Kach  student  is  supplied  with  a  blue  and  a 
gold  airplane  on  which  her  name  is  painted. 

As  the  students  obtain  their  certificates  they 
move  their  planes  up  the  spaces  on  either 
side  of  the  chart  until  they  attain  the  ('er- 
tificate  of  .\chievement,  which  is  their  goal. 

— Sister  Mary  of  the  Dirine  Compassion, 
Our  Lady  of  Grace  School,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 

Repair  Reports 

•  I  iiAvi.  tounil  that  the  use  of  uniform  re¬ 
ports  is  a  great  hel[i  in  systematizing  the 
repairs  am.1  services  neeiled  on  classroom  type¬ 
writers. 

In  the  forms  on  which  we  have  standanl- 
ized,  the  branch  manager's  name,  the  name 
of  the  typewriter  company,  and  the  local 
adilress  of  the  company  are  shown  in  the 
upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  chart;  the  name 
anti  atldress  of  the  school  are  centeretl  in  the 
space  just  below  the  preceiling  information. 

d'he  hotly  t)t  the  chart 
is  ruleil  in  etjual  ct)lumns 
anti  each  column  is  heatletl 
with  a  brief  tlescriptit)n  t)l 
ct)mmt)n  trt)uhles  anti  atl- 
justments.  .\t  the  left  of 
the  chart,  in  the  first  reg- 
ular-sizetl  ct)lumn,  the  se¬ 
rial  numbers  t)f  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  listetl,  one  untier 
another,  each  precetletl  by 
a  convenient  itlentification 
number,  d  hese  itlentifica- 
tion  numbers,  which  run  in 
sctjuence,  are  enteretl  in  a 
narrow  column  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  t)f  the  chart. 

Ik'low  the  ct)lumnar- 
ruletl  pt)rtit)n  t)t  the  chart, 
space  is  providetl  ft)r  such 
general  inlt)rmatit)n  as  the 
tlate  anti  time  the  service¬ 
man  reportetl,  his  signa¬ 
ture,  suggestit)ns  by  the 
typewriting  ti  e  pa  r  t  m  e  n  t 
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personnel,  and  suggestions  by  the  service¬ 
man.  The  typewriting  instructor  signs  the 
report,  which  is  also  countersigneel  hy  the 
director  ot  business  education. 

I'he  charts  are  mailed  to  the  branch  man¬ 
agers  ot  the  typewriter  companies  each  hVi- 
day,  and  the  service  is  rendered  the  following 
.Monday  at  the  time  specified  hy  the  typing 
instructor  or  the  head  of  the  department. 
Identification  numbers  are  pasteil  on  the  hack 
of  each  machine  with  iron  glue  so  that  the 
serviceman  can  cjuickly  pick  out  the  ma¬ 
chines  listed  on  the  chart. 

W'e  h  ave  tountl  that  the  systematic  use  of 
these  repair  reports  also  increases  the  eth- 
ciency  ot  the  stiulents  hy  making  them  con¬ 
scious  ot  the  parts  that  should  he  checkeil 
regularly  in  onler  to  keep  the  machines  in 
the  best  ot  coiulition. — /*'.  Hurtyuihln,  E.  C. 
Glass  Senior  High  School,  Lynchburg,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

•  I  ciT  numbers  about  one  inch  square 
from  calendars  anil  glue  one  on  the  hack  of 
each  machine,  .\tter  the  glue  has  dried  thor¬ 
oughly,  I  appl\  a  coat  of  clear  shellac.  The 
numbers  make  it  easy  to  tlnd  typewriters, 
should  they  he  moved  from  one  desk  to  an¬ 
other. 

.\  mimeographed  chart  is  placed  on  the 
bulletin  hoaril,  with  spaces  provided  tor  the 
machine  number,  the  name  ot  the  part  that 
needs  repair,  a  more  iletailed  description  ot 
the  trouble,  and  the  student's  signature.  I  he 
students  are  askeil  to  make  a  recoril  on  this 
chart  when  they  discover  a  typewriter  out  ot 
order. 

When  the  mechanic  calls,  he  refers  to  the 
hulletin  hoaril,  obtains  the  numbers  of  the 
machines  to  he  repaired,  and  begins  work 
without  ilelay  on  his  part  and  without  inter¬ 
rupting  my  classes. — Eayc  Kenney,  Ihgh 
School,  \Veleetl{a,  Oklahoma. 

•  Oi  R  tuPAiR  cards,  which  are  printed  hy 
the  Technical  Schix)!  stuilents,  measure  4 '4 
by  5^4  inches  and  are  perforated  near  the 
top  and  held  together  h\  two  metal  rings. 
They  are  kept  in  a  tile  on  my  desk.  Seconil- 
year  students,  familiar  with  the  mechanical 
parts  of  the  machine,  till  in  the  cards  hy 
marking  X  in  the  proper  space  to  indicate 


which  part  of  the  machine  is  not  functioning 
as  it  should.  In  the  junior  classes,  I  call  the 
students’  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  col¬ 
lecting  information  for  machine  repair.  The 
students  tell  me  what  trouble,  if  any,  they 
are  having  and  I  make  the  necessary  entries 
on  the  cards. — Helen  F.  Delahay,  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


•  .Miss  llia.KN  l-RANchs  Lamb,  president  of 
Lamb's  Business  Training  School  in  Brcnik- 
lyn,  which  she  founded  in  LM4,  died  at  her 
home,  in  .March,  after  a  long  illness. 

M  iss  Lamb  was  horn  in  Cdinton,  Maine, 
ot  (a)lonial  ancestry.  She  graduated  from 
Cailhy  ('ollege,  Waterville,  and  suhset]uently 
taught  in  the  high  schools  of  .Maine  and  New 
Hampshire.  Before  founiling  her  own 
school,  she  had  taught  in  the  New  York  City 
public  schools  anil  hail  been  manager  of  a 
private  business  school. 

.Miss  Lamb  was  a  member  ot  the  Maine 
Women's  Club,  the  Business  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Women's  Cduh,  the  South  Brooklyn 
Board  ot  Trade,  and  the  Panhellenic  Society. 

In  P.^2(S,  Miss  Lamb  was  selected  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  Premier  Benito  Mussolini  a  copy  of 
the  Italian  adaptation  of  (iregg  Shorthand, 
then  newly  published,  the  de  luxe  edition  of 
which  was  dedicated  to  His  Excellency  the 
Head  ot  the  Italian  (Iinernment.  The  copy 
presented  to  11  Duce  was  specially  Iwund  in 
the  colors  ot  Italy  and  bore  the  signatures 
ot  the  author,  lohn  Robert  (iregg;  the  adapt¬ 
er,  Prank  .\ldworth;  and  the  writer  of  the 
shorthand  plates.  Miss  Isa  Ciorgi. 

•  Hri.ii  C.  Rowland,  educator  and  column¬ 
ist,  ilieil  at  his  home  in  Westerville,  Ohio,  on 
.March  11,  at  the  age  ot  sixty-seven. 

In  association  with  W.  B.  Elliott,  .Mr. 
Rowland  openeil  a  business  school  in  (diarles- 
town.  West  V’irginia.  Upon  returning  to 
Ohio,  he  conducted  the  Rowland  Business 
(x)llcge  in  ('olumhus.  He  also  opened  the 
first  business  school  in  connection  with  the 
(a)lumhus  Y.  .M.  ('.  .\. 

Mr.  Rowland  is  survived  hy  his  widow, 
a  ilaughter  and  two  sons. 


may,  1936 
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•  Edited  by  JAMES  A.  McFADZEN 

Head,  Commercial  Department 
High  School,  Lindsay,  California 

I  Kdilor  s  C'otnmcni:  rhis  project  tor 
;ulvancc<J-lMK>kkecpiii^  students  rcHects 
the  great  benefit  that  can  lx:  derived  from 
“out-of-class”  teaching,  supplemented  by 
classroom  discussion.] 

THK  H(H)kkecping  \’l  class  at  the  lames 
Monroe  High  School,  New  York  (aty,  is 
composed  of  advanced  students  who  are  be¬ 
ing  given  an  opportunity  to  l>ecome  tamiliar 
with  accounting  principles  and  records  as 
applied  to  actual  business  organizations.  An 
effort  is  made  by  the  instructor  to  approxi¬ 
mate  a  real  accounting  laboratory  so  that  stu- 
tlents  acquire  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that 
comes  from  doing  real  work. 

Opportunities  are  given  for  the  students  to 
audit  the  bookkeeping  records  of  going  con¬ 
cerns,  to  examine  the  forms  in  actual  use  in 
real  business,  and  to  learn  the  exact  procedure 
involved  in  different  types  of  organizations. 
Our  own  school  system  served  as  a  basis  for 
one  project. 

d'he  monthly  sales  of  our  high  scIxk)! 
lunchroom  sometimes  total  $10,000.  I'he 
(ieneral  Organization  store  sales  average 
$1,000.  d'he  athletic  department  exjTendi- 
tures,  }x'r  term,  are  more  than  $1,800;  receipts 
of  the  ticket  office,  approximately  $3,000. 

I'hese  figures  prove  the  magnitude  of  the 
school’s  business  transactions — activities  that 
really  constitute  big  business  and  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  many  business  con¬ 
cerns  employing  several  bookkeepers  to  keep 
their  records.  All  our  work  is  done  by  stu¬ 
dents,  under  the  supervision  of  faculty  ad¬ 
visers.  No  compensation  is  paid. 

In  order  to  learn  the  routine,  student  com¬ 
mittees  visited  the  various  persons  in  charge 
of  activities,  observed  the  procedure,  and 
audited  the  records.  The  students  saw  in 
detail  how  money  was  collected,  how  expen¬ 
ditures  were  budgeted,  and  how  collections 
and  expenditures  were  checked.  The  school 


Enriching  the  bookkeeping  curric¬ 
ulum  in  a  large  city  high  school 

uses  an  clalxTratc  internal-checking  system 
wherever  money  is  involved — a  system  that 
makes  the  misuse  of  funds  almost  im^x)ssible. 

C'opics  of  the  various  forms  used  in  the  ac¬ 
counting  activities  were  given  to  each  siu- 
ilent.  All  memlTers  of  the  class  participated 
in  the  discussion,  the  pupil  presenting  the 
rc}X)rt  acting  as  head  accountant,  d'he  forms 
used,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  procedure 
involved,  were  criticized,  and  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improvement  were  offered  to  the 
faculty  adviser  in  charge  of  the  activity.  For 
a  home  assignment,  the  students  were  askcil 
to  prepare  the  bookkeeping  entries  for  the 
transactions  involved,  as  outlined  by  the 
committee.  Their  results  were  compared  with 
the  actual  entries  and  forms  used. 

1  hese  investigations  and  discussions  gave 
the  students  an  excellent  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  accounting  records  in 
actual  use  in  business.  (This  was  the  first 
time  they  had  seen  a  perpetual-inventory  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation.)  In  addition,  the  effect  of 
these  investigations  convinced  the  sudents 
that  an  adequate  accounting  is  kept  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  that  the  most 
mcxiern  and  scientific  systems  of  accounting 
are  used  in  recording  the  various  financial 
activities  of  our  high  school. 

One  project  involved  sending  committees 
to  study  methods  of  handling  and  recording 
sales  of  (i.  O.  membership  tickets.  A  com¬ 
mittee  visited  the  G.  O.  president’s  office, 
watched  as  the  money  was  being  received  and 
recorded,  and  checked  the  total  amount  of 
money  collected  during  that  day  with  the 
total  as  shown  by  the  cash  book  and  with  the 
total  as  shown  by  the  receipt-book  stubs. 

Next,  the  committee  test-checked  the  led¬ 
ger  accounts  of  various  classes  by  comparing 
the  total  amount  received  from  each  class,  as 
shown  on  the  ledger  card  of  that  class,  with 
the  total  amount  shown  by  the  personal  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  teacher  of  that  class. 
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1  he  students  had  access  to  all  the  l)ook- 
keeping  records  in  the  (i.  O.  office,  took  cop 
ies  of  the  forms  and  records  to  class,  and 
studied  the  actual  transactions  resulting  from 
the  collection  of  CJ.  ().  dues. 

The  students  were  asked  to  indicate  what 
entries  they  would  make,  what  kind  of  led¬ 
ger  they  would  install,  and  what  kind  of 
receipt  they  would  issue.  As  a  homework  as¬ 
signment,  they  were  asked  to  bring  in  a  com- 
[)lete  set  of  records  showing  entries  for  the 
collection  of  money  from  various  classes, 
with  the  necessary  postings.  Their  recom¬ 
mended  systems  were  compared  with  the 
entries  and  forms  actually  used. 

Questions  were  raised  as  to  methods  that 
could  be  used  by  the  CJ.  ().  office  to  verify 
the  work  periodically,  and  various  kinds  of 
monthly  statements  to  be  sent  to  teachers 
were  suggested.  The  students  examined  the 
Statements  in  current  use  and  made  sugges¬ 
tions  for  their  improvement. 

At  another  session  of  the  class,  the  com¬ 
mittee  summarized  the  entire  topic  in  a  final 
report,  which  brought  out  the  accuracy  of 
the  records  of  (?.  C).  ticket  sales.  Many  stu¬ 
dents  were  eager  to  volunteer  their  services 
to  the  G.  O.  office  so  as  to  benefit  by  the 
business  exjierience  involved.  They  developed 
considerable  pride  and  a  feeling  of  security 
III  the  methods  and  objectives  of  their  school. 

Beneficial  Results  of  the  Study 

I'his  out-of-class  teaching  added  variety 
and  interest  to  the  course.  Students  of  the 
Bookkeeping  V"1  class  were  allowed  to  bring 
up  any  question  concerning  the  project  at  any 
time.  As  a  rule,  the  first  five  minutes  of 
each  period  were  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

It  was  a  matter  of  interest  to  us  that  many 
students  brought  up  questions  of  jxissibilities 
of  leaks  in  the  handling  of  funds,  or  of  their 
misuse.  It  was  gratifying  to  note  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  final  conclusion; 

"As  a  result  of  the  internal-check  system, 
all  possible  errors  are  Ixiund  to  be  rectified, 
and  fraud  is  impossible  without  the  collu¬ 
sion  of  at  least  five  people.  We  are  convinced 
that  an  adequate  accounting  of  all  (».  O. 
membership  dues  is  being  kept.” — L.  /.  Her- 
all,  Janifs  Monroe  High  School,  Nen>  Yorf( 
City. 


Three  New  Jersey  Promotions 

•  Turkk  im|xirtant  changes  in  the  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel  of  the  public  schools  of 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  became  effective  on 
April  6,  as  a  result  of  the  confirmation,  by 
the  State  Department  of  Education,  of  the 
appointment  of  Charles  W.  Hamilton  as  As¬ 
sistant  in  Secondary  Education,  a  post  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Louis  A.  Rice, 
who  recently  accepted  the  vice  principalship 
of  The  Packard  School  of  New  York  City. 
[April  B.  E.  W.,  p.  609. J 

Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  succeeded  in  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  Junior  High  School 
principalship  by  J.  Francis  (Jallagher,  who 
has  been  director  of  business  education  in 
the  Elizabeth  schools  for  several  years.  Mr. 
Ciallagher,  in  turn,  has  been  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Foster  W.  Loso,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  commercial  faculty  and  in  charge  of  the 
Jefferson  High  School  office.  These  appoint¬ 
ments  arc  temporary,  to  l)e  confirmed  in  the 
fall  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  Elizabeth  public  schools  for  twelve 
years,  is  a  specialist  in  commercial  education. 
Before  coming  to  Elizabeth  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  Charlotte  High  School, 
Rochester,  New  York,  as  teacher  and  head 
of  the  commercial  department.  He  has  had 
wide  experience  in  training  teachers  and  has 
written  extensively  on  business  education.  He 
is  the  co-author,  with  Dr.  lx)so,  of  a  book  on 
fundamentals  of  office  practice,  and  co-author, 
with  Mr.  Ciallagher,  of  a  book  on  elementary 
business  training. 

Mr.  Hamilton  received  his  B.Ci.S.  degree 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  of  New  York 
University,  in  1924;  his  B.S.  degree  in  edu¬ 
cation  from  the  School  of  Education  of  New 
York  University,  in  1929;  and  his  M.A.  de 
gree  from  the  School  of  Education  of  the 
same  university,  in  1932.  In  addition,  he  has 
taken  many  courses  for  credit  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Rochester,  the  Buffalo  Normal 
School,  the  Albany  State  (^)llcge  for  I'each- 
ers.  Harvard  University,  C'olumbia  Univer 
sity,  and  Rutgers  University.  He  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  several  state,  city,  and  national  asso 
ciations  in  business  education. 

Mr.  Ciallagher  came  to  Elizabeth  in  1924 
to  teach  in  the  Grover  (Cleveland  Junior  High 
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School  Xo.  1.  He  was  later  transterred  to 
Baltin  Hij’h  School  and,  in  1^28,  was  ap- 
})ointed  City  SujXTvisor  of  Handwriting  anil 
Assistant  Director  in  Business  Kducation. 
Since  1933,  he  has  been  tull-time  Director  ot 
Business  Education. 

Mr.  (iallagher  has  Ixen  active  in  the  Xew 
jersey  State  C'oinniercial  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  in  local  civic  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions.  He  has  contributed  numerous  articles 
to  professional  journals  and  magazines  and 
has  assisted  in  the  dratting  of  courses  ol 
study  in  commercial  education  in  several 
cities. 

Dr.  I  .oso  was  graduated  as  an  honor  stu¬ 
dent  from  the  State  Normal  School,  Platts- 
burg,  New  York.  In  1928,  he  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  New  York  University  and, 
in  1934,  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

o 

Personal  Notes 

•  \  sixTi.i.N-iNcii  silver  loving  cup  has  been 
awarded  to  the  senior  shorthand  stuilents  ol 
St.  Louis  C'ollege,  Honolulu,  by  the  .\meri- 
can  Lead  Pencil  Company  of  Hoboken,  New 
jersey,  for  winning  first  place  in  the  private 
schools  division  of  the  shorthand  contest 
sponsored  annually  by  that  company. 

Exceptionally  fine  transcripts  of  the  con¬ 
test  material  into  Cregg  Shorthand  were 
recognized  by  individual  awards  to  two  St. 
Louis  students,  Migaku  Atsuumi  and  George 
Muniz.  The  other  St.  Louis  students  uho 
entered  the  contest  received  certificates  ol 
merit  lor  their  excellent  work. 
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1  le  came  to  Idizabeih  in  1923,  hrst  teaching 
at  Grover  Cleveland  junior  High  School  No. 

1  and  then  at  Battin  High  School  until  he 
was  ap{H)inted  to  the  commercial  stall  of  the 
d'homas  jellerson  High  School. 

Dr.  Loso  has  held  ollice  in  educational  as¬ 
sociations,  Iraternal  organizations,  and  alumni 
societies.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  mag¬ 
azine  articles  and,  in  addition  to  the  co¬ 
authorship  with  Mr.  Hamilton  of  a  text  on 
office  practice,  he  is  the  author  of  a  workbook 
and  teacher's  manual  on  the  teaching  of  of- 
lice  practice  and  secretarial  training  and  of 
a  forthcoming  text  on  the  same  subject.  He 
has  made  a  survey  of  office  practice  and  re¬ 
lated  commercial  subjects  in  New  jersey,  the 
lindings  of  which  were  used  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  in  its  office-practice 
syllabus. 

0  0 

Brother  james  Wipheld,  senior  shorthand 
teacher  at  St.  Louis  (a)llege,  is  the  holder  ol 
a  gold  medal  in  the  Order  ol  Gregg  Artists, 
which  he  won  in  the  PHI  national  teachers' 
test  s})()nsoreil  by  the  C’lcgg  ll’n/fi. 

•  Dr.  Ki.nnltii  B.  1 1  \.\s,  of  Bowling  Green 
('ollege  ol  ('ommerce.  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  has  been  successfully  teaching  con¬ 
sumer  economics  ami  buymanship  for  several 
years.  Teachers  interested  in  these  subjects 
may  obtain  his  course  anti  tests  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  lorm  lor  a  nominal  sum. 

All  reijuests  should  be  adtlressed  to  Dr. 
Haas,  Bowling  (ireen,  Kentucky. 
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PROFESSIONAL  READING 


JESSIE  GRAHAM.  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Commerce 
State  College,  San  Jose,  California 


Reviews  oF  important  books,  educational 
masazine  articles,  and  some  timely  tests 


I.  STIMULATING  BOOKS 

A  Plan  iok  Sllf-Mana(;lmknt,  by  Hvcrctt 
W,  Lord  (I)can  ot  the  College  of  business 
Administration,  Boston  University),  The 
Ronald  Press  C'ompany,  New  York  C'ity, 
(Revised  Kilition),  21^  pp.,  S2. 

A  lasciiKitinj;  Mihicct  ot  stiulv  tor  each  person  is 
his  own  lite,  especialls  his  plans  tor  the  tuuire. 

1  Icre  are  more  than  two  luindretl  pajics  aihlresseti 
to  you.  Naturallv,  the  reailer  will  apply  ever\ thing 
to  his  own  situation,  with  the  result  that  he  will 
get  eniosnient  and  stimulation,  as  will  as  self-criti¬ 
cism,  troin  reading  this  book  on  selt-man,igement. 

The  first  chapter  treats  ot  the  science  ot  sell- 
management.  rhe  second  chapter  dials  with  the 
lour  tuiiilameiuals  ot  silt-management;  knowledge, 
tudgment,  decision,  and  strength.  The  remaining  chai>- 
tirs  contain  discussions  ot  the  wirious  eli  mints  ot 
these  tour  tundamentals. 

Vocabulary  study,  selt-rating  tests  .mil  other  ex¬ 
ercises  are  gi\en  with  the  se\er.il  chajiters.  I  he 
Itook  IS  evidently  designed  for  individual  studv. 

I  he  advice  given  is  wholesome.  It  impresses  this 
reviewer  as  having  been  drawn  trom  the  author's 
wide  experience  in  observing  and  dealing  with  peo¬ 
ple.  1  he  incidents  describeil  are  apt  and  entertaining. 

Now  th.it  the  importance  of  personality  develop¬ 
ment  is  ncognized  more  than  ever  betore.  another 
book  that  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  thinking  about  the  management  of  their  lives 
is  welcome.  I  here  is  little  danger  ot  undue  empha¬ 
sis  on  "self  because,  early  in  the  book,  the  reader 
IS  told  that  only  by  the  advancement  of  individuals 
c.in  the  race  .idvance. 

In  our  crowded  schools,  so  much  of  our  work  is 
with  groups  that  the  providing  of  some  reading 
matter  addressed  to  the  individual  voting  man  or 
woman  will  not  be  amiss. 

I'uh  Probllm  of  In’vlstmknt,  hy  F.  1.  Shafi- 
ner  (Harvard  University),  john  Wiley  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  PA56,  .^57  pp., 

.Accoriling  to  Dr.  ShafTner.  we  cannot  tell  whether 
we  are  s|HVulating  or  investing  until  we  know  the 
outcome  of  the  entire  transaition.  He  contends  that 
something  as  subjective  as  motive  cannot  be  used  to 
identify  anv thing  as  objective  as  a  commitment  ot 


funds  for  the  derivation  of  income  or  increase  of 
princijial. 

The  [lurjHise  of  this  author-  is  to  acquaint  the 
vvoulil-be  investor  with  the  economic  factors  underly¬ 
ing  all  investment.  The  twenty-two  chapters  are 
distributed  through  five  books,  ilealing  with  (  1  ) 
investment  risks  in  a  dynamic  world;  (2)  recent 
tendencies  in  investment  finance;  (S)  the  fallacy  ot 
safety  in  mortgage  bonds;  (4)  business  fluctuations 
and  the  investor:  and  (5;  the  problem  of  protecting 
investments. 

rhe  treatment  of  these  topics  indicates  the  author’s 
familiaritv  with  investment  conilitions.  .Actual  cases 
are  cited  to  illustrate  the  point  made.  I  he  author 
does  not  set  himself  up  as  a  seer,  but  presents  the 
f;icts  as  he  sees  them  and  indicates  probable  future 
tendencies.  I  le  takes  it  for  granted,  too,  that  the 
reader  has  had  some  experience,  either  through  read¬ 
ing  or  actual  transactions,  with  the  subjects  about 
which  he  writes.  This,  then,  is  not  a  book  for  the 
beginner.  It  is  more  appropriate  for  the  college 
student  or  the  investing  business  man  than  for  the 
secondarv  -school  pupil. 

.Anyone  who  has  surplus  money  to  invest  should 
be  aware  of  the  tendency  to  divorce  control  from 
ownership,  the  implications  of  the  holding-companv 
device,  the  dangers  involved  in  making  foreign  in¬ 
vestments,  the  legal  status  of  the  mortgage  holder, 
the  effects  of  federal  receivership,  the  irroblems  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  recurrence  of  the  various  phases  of  the 
business  cycle,  the  elficacv  of  blue-skv  legislation,  and 
the  validity  of  the  pronouncements  of  business  fore¬ 
casting  .mil  investment  services. 

Two  chapters  of  especial  interest  to  teachers  ot 
business  subjects  are  on  business  stabilization  and  the 
Securities  I-,xchange  .Act  of  l‘t44.  Various  pro|)osals 
for  stabilizing  business  are  considered.  Kach  pro¬ 
gram  is  critically  analyzed.  The  conclusion  is  reached 
that  economic  |)lanning  must  be  regarded  by  the 
investor,  at  hast  for  the  time  being,  as  .m  additional 
source  of  risk  and  uncertainty.  The  summarv  of 
the  Security  l-.xchange  .Act  of  l‘>i4  given  in  a  later 
chapter  forms  a  convenient  reference  for  the  teacher 
of  courses  in  investments. 

One  feature  of  the  book  which  should  be  adopted 
by  other  writers  is  a  hnal  chapter  which  includes  a 
summarv  of  the  entire  book.  Through  it.  the  reader 
has  an  opivortunity  to  gather  together  the  thoughts 
considend  most  significant  by  the  writer.  Kach 
chapter,  too,  is  tied  to  the  preceding  chapter  by  in¬ 
troductory  sentences  indicating  relationships.  These 
marks  of  a  well-written  IxHik  aid  greatly  in  reading 
this  signilicant  but  rather  dillicult  material. 
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Introduction  to  Advertising,  by  Arthur 
Judson  Brewster  and  Herbert  Hall  Palmer, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York 
and  London,  19^S,  476  pp. 

The  scope  of  advertising  in  its  various  aspects 
practically  debars  a  text  from  being  a  comprehensive 
treatment  of  tire  subject.  However,  the  authors  of 
"Introduction  to  Advertising,"  the  third  edition  of 
which  lias  recently  been  published,  have  written  far 
from  superficially  on  a  subject  that  represents  a  com- 
(ilicated  yet  well-organized  field  of  endeavor. 

The  IxKik  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  advertising  from  public  criers  or  by 
“word  of  mouth,"  the  earliest  known  form,  to  hand¬ 
written  signs  and  placards;  then  to  more  and  more 
elaborate,  printed  forms  made  jxissible  by  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  movable  type,  an  invention  that  laid  the 
foundation  for  iiuKlern  advertising. 

l>efining  advertising  as  “purchased  publicity  di¬ 
rected  according  to  a  definite  plan  to  influence  people 
to  act  or  to  think  as  the  advertiser  desires,"  the 
authors  prtKeed  to  a  discussion  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  functions  of  advertising;  the  need  for 
analysis  and  research  as  preliminaries  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  any  product;  the  channels  of  trade  through 
which  a  product  may  be  marketed;  and  the  steps 
in  tlie  advertising  and  selling  process. 

Parts  II,  111,  and  IV,  “How  to  Write  Advertising," 
"How  to  Display  .Advertising,"  and  “Where  to  Pub¬ 
lish  Advertising,"  are  ol  vital  interest  to  the  embrvo 
copy  writer. 

Part  II  closes  with  a  chapter  on  tratlemarks  and  a 
chapter  on  slogans,  a  form  of  ailvertising  that,  prob¬ 
ably  more  than  any  other,  has  been  subject  to  mis¬ 
understanding. 

Part  III,  “How  to  Display  .Advertising,"  suffers 
somewhat  from  the  necessity  of  contlensing  into  rel¬ 
atively  few  pages  much  technical  information  on  the 
mechanics  of  advertising. 

Kach  chajiter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  self-test 
questions  closely  tied  uji  with  the  subject  matter  of 
the  chajiter  and  jirovide  an  accurate  means  of  test¬ 
ing.  These  are  followctl  by  exercises,  which  require 
sufficient  research  ami  originality  to  develop  the 
latent  creative  abilities  of  the  individual  student. 

II.  PERTINENT  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 

“The  ScHfioLs  and  the  Consumer,”  by  Ray 
G.  Price,  The  Journal  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  XX\’:  2  (February, 
1936),  pp.  48-50. 

“Consumer  education  may  be  defined  as  that  train¬ 
ing  which  enables  the  individual  to  become  a  more 
rational  user  and  buyer  of  the  business  services  and 
economic  goods  and  instills  socially  desirable  attitudes 
regarding  the  business  economic  system  as  it  relates 
to  the  individual,  family,  and  community." 


This  comprehensive  definition  was  conqiosed  by 
.Mr.  Price.  He  introduces  the  subject  of  consumer 
education  by  mentioning  bureaus  interestcil  in  the 
welfare  of  the  consumer  set  up  by  the  Uniteil  States 
(iovernment.  He  iKlicves  that  much  more  will  be 
done  by  the  (iovernment  when  consumers  umlcrstand 
their  needs  and  (xitential  strength.  He  argues  that 
the  school  is  the  proper  place  to  impart  information 
and  instill  desirable  attitudes  with  respect  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  his  place  in  the  social-economic  order. 

He  then  rejiorts  an  investigation  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Koos,  who  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  little  recognition  of  im|M>rtant  items  in  consumer 
eilucation  in  the  social  studies  ami  that  there  has 
been  no  notable  tendency  in  very  recent  years  to 
increase  that  recognition. 

Mr.  Price  recommends  an  intusetl  program  of  con¬ 
sumer  education,  in  which  contributions  are  made  by 
home  economics,  commerce,  social  studies,  science, 
and  other  departments. 

.A  rejHtrt  is  made  of  a  recent  stiuly  by  Mr.  Price 
on  the  objectives  of  consumer  education  .ind  appropri¬ 
ate  topics  to  be  included  in  it. 

This  article  presents  in  summary  form  a  little  of 
the  background  of  the  movement  for  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  the  results  of  two  investigations  in  this  field, 
a  list  of  objectives,  a  brief  outline  for  the  course,  and 
an  especially  go<xl  bibliography  covering  a  little  more 
than  a  full  page  of  the  journal. 

.A  small  inset  announces  the  new  Wisconsin  law 
requiring  every  high  school  and  vocational  scIuhiI  in 
the  state  to  give  “adequate  and  essential  instruction 
in  ecKjperative  marketing  and  consumers’  coopera¬ 
tives.”  The  comment  is  made  that  this  is  another 
case  of  attemjning  to  do  by  law  what  teachers  should 
have  done  long  ago  on  their  own  initiative. 

“Commercial  Education  in  the  Junior 
College,”  by  Edna  M.  Jones,  junior  Col¬ 
lege  Journal,  VI:5:242-244  (February,  1936). 

Students  who  seek  material  concerning  business 
education  in  the  junior  college  have  difficulty  in 
locating  much  published  material  in  this  compara¬ 
tively  new  field.  This  report  of  a  questionnaire 
study  is  esivecially  valuable  in  that  it  includes  not 
only  the  results  of  the  present  investigation  but 
citations  from  other  studies. 

Miss  Jones,  in  her  summary,  states  her  belief,  and 
ours,  that  school  administrators  will  need  to  inform 
themselves  in  regard  to  business  education  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before  and  that  both  in¬ 
structors  and  administrators  should  work  with  the 
employers  in  their  communities  to  decide  ujvon  the 
particular  community  needs  and  how  to  meet  them. 

“The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Secre¬ 
tarial  Dlscourtesyitis,”  by  Harry  C.  Mc- 
Known,  Junior-Senior  High  School  Clear¬ 
ing  House,  X;6:368-369  (February,  1936). 

Dr.  Mcknown,  who  is  well  known  because  of  his 
work  in  extra-curriculum  activities,  has  here  written 
an  amusing  little  article  about  the  secretary  in  the 
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ullicc  ot  the  high  bchuui  principal,  lie  hbl!>  bcvcn 
Loinmon  cases  of  “discourtesyitis"  and  suggests  ap¬ 
propriate  treatment. 

He  states  that  he  has  never  had  discourteous 
treatment  from  student  “information-suppliers”  in 
high  school  corridors.  His  comments  on  discourte¬ 
ous  secretaries  will  furnish  food  fur  thought  for 
secretarial  pupils  who  are  getting  ready  to  “meet  the 
public.” 

“juNlOR  COLLUGE  TRAINING  FOR  KeTAIL 

Store/’  by  julia  Cameron,  junior  College 
journal,  VI;6;281-287  (March,  1936). 

Miss  (^meron  believes  that  the  retail  selling 
courses  in  the  high  schcKrl  are  t(M>  elementary  and 
those  in  the  university  too  advanced  to  prepare  stu¬ 
dents  for  selling  jiositions  in  retail  stores  with  the 
objective  of  advancement  to  junior  executive  jrosi- 
tions  as  time  goes  on. 

She  has  written  a  comprehensive  paper,  suggesting 
a  program  for  retail-store  training  in  the  junior  col¬ 
lege.  The  article  includes  sections  on  opportunities 
for  placement,  activity  analysis,  duties  and  knowl- 
eilge,  course  of  study,  and  jrossiblc  modiheations  to 
suit  individual  students  and  to  keep  pace  with  the 
siKial  change. 

“Si  MooL  Stores  and  Selling  Practices  in 
High  Scikkils  in  Illinois,”  by  O.  W. 
b'linkhouser.  The  School  Review,  XL1\’:- 
3:202-211  (March,  1936). 

leachers  of  business  subjects  arc,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  given  charge  of  the  school  store,  'lliis  ar- 
tiile  represents  a  rejxirt  of  an  investigation  into  the 
work  of  twenty-nine  school  stores  in  Illinois.  'I'he 
material  presented  is  of  interest  to  teachers  who  arc 
resiMinsiblc  for  the  management  of  the  school  store. 

I  his  reixirt  covers  the  services  rendered,  man¬ 
agement  and  operation,  and  reasons  for  maintaining 
stores.  \  list  of  forty-two  general  articles,  ninety- 
eight  sjiecial  articles,  and  twelve  non-cducational 
articles  sold  in  school  stores  is  given.  Data  con¬ 
cerning  ejuarters  provided,  workers,  hours  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  handling  of  finances  are  included. 

III.  TESTS  IN  BUSINESS  LAW 

When  selecting  tests  in  business  law,  the 
teacher  should  look  carefully  at  the  copy¬ 
right  date.  He  should,  also,  have  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the  laws  of  his  own  state  so 
that  he  may  make  changes  in  the  test  to  suit 
local  regulations.  In  almost  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  general  principles  of  law,  holding  good 
at  any  time  and  in  any  place,  are  used  as 
items  in  these  tests. 

(7\se  Problems  and  T  ests  in  Hlsiness  Law, 
by  Frederick  K.  Heutel  and  ('armen  (I. 


Rcdikcr,  (linn  and  ('ompany,  Boston,  1929, 

108  pp. 

These  case  problems  and  tests  may  be  used  in  any 
Course  in  elementary  business  law.  There  are,  in  this 
tablet  of  perforated  pages,  completion,  true-false, 
selection,  business-judgment,  and  other  types  of 
tests,  as  well  as  numerous  case  problems  for  solution. 

Rational  Objective  Tests  in  Commercial 
L.aw,  The  Oregg  Publishing  Company, 
New  York,  1930,  Tests  1,  2,  3,  4.  Teach¬ 
er’s  Edition,  10  cents  a  set. 

Each  test  contains  one  humlred  true-false  state¬ 
ments  and  ten  or  fifteen  cases. 

TTie  New  Burgess’  Commercial  Law  Diag¬ 
nostic  Tests,  by  ].  H.  Cox,  Lyons  and 
Carnahan,  Chicago,  1931.  (To  accompany 
T'he  New  Burgess’  Commercial  Law.) 

110  pp. 

Business  and  Law  Objective  Test,  by  Dil- 
lavou  and  CJreiner,  Mc(iraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  1933, 
Tests  1  to  8. 

Directed  Studies  and  Tests  in  Business 
Law,  by  K.  K.  Cloodman  and  Wm.  L. 
Moore,  (bmt  and  Company,  1935, 

Commercial  L.aw — Comprehensive  Objec¬ 
tive  Tests  for  High  School  Subjects,  by 
Lola  Minich,  Harlow  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  1930. 

Commercial  Law,  by  L.  A.  Parke,  Teachers 
(College,  Emporia,  Kansas. 

Commercial  Law  Achievement  Tests,  by 
P.  B.  S.  Peters,  Lloyd  E.  Greiner,  and  Fred 
H.  Green,  South-Western  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1933.  (Designed 
to  accompany  the  authors’  textl)ook.) 

Questions  and  Cases  in  Business  Law,  by 
Clyde  O,  T  hompson,  American  Book  ('om¬ 
pany,  1928. 

High  School  Examination,  Commercial 
Law,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
Albany,  New  York.  Constructed .  yearly. 

Westin  Commercial  Law  Achievement 
T  est,  by  ITouglass  Westin,  Public  Schools, 
Los  .\ngeles,  California,  Form  .\. 
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Additional  listings  of  siimnivr  schools 
offering  courses  this  year  are  fiiven  below 


Arkansas 

Hkndkrsov  Statk  Tkacmkrs  Coi.i.KGK,  Arkailciphia. 
Two  urms:  lunt  I  to  )uly  6;  July  9  to  Aujtust  S. 
().  K.  McKni){ht.  Director;  l-ucillc  Taylor,  llcatl 
of  1  HpartiUfiu. 

Colorado 

Colorado  Stati:  Coi.i.rto.  oi  Edl’cation,  CJrccley. 
Two  terms;  June  15  tt>  August  15;  July  6  to 
Auj;ust  15.  .\.  ().  (^)lvin.  Director. 

Georgia 

.Sot  TM  (JioRc.iA  'I'k Aciii  Rs  t^u.i.KiK,  Collejjeboro, 
June  lU  to  Aujiust  22.  Zach  S.  Henderson,  Direc¬ 
tor;  Lottie  Pierce,  Head  of  Department. 

Illinois 

D»  Pai  I.  L’mm  rsitv.  C'hicajjo.  June  20  to  Auj>ust 
(>  (approximate;.  H.  L.  McCarthy,  Dean  of  Com¬ 
merce;  l.oretta  R.  Hoyt,  Head  of  Department. 
.SoLUit  RN  h.i.iNois  Statk  Tkachkrs  Coli  i  <;k,  C'ar- 
lK)ndale.  June  S  to  July  il.  Roscoe  Pulliam, 
President;  T.  L.  Bryant,  Head  of  Department. 

Indiana 

Blti.kr  L’m\krsitv,  IndianaiKilis.  June  16  to  Au- 
)iust  7.  Cieo.  F.  Leonarrl,  Director;  Dr.  Farl  R. 
Beckner,  Head  of  Department. 

Kentucky 

Kastkrn  Kkntl’tkv  Statk  Tkachkrs  Cokkick,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Two  terms;  June  S  to  July  10;  July  13  to 
;\uj;ust  H.  Dr.  H.  I..  Donovan.  President;  Dr. 
\V.  J.  McKire,  Head  of  Department. 

Louisiana 

I.ocisiANA  Statk  L'nivkrshy,  Baton  Roujje.  June  K 
to  .Aujfust  7.  (L  A.  Ives,  Director;  Howartl  M. 
Norton,  He.nl  of  Department. 

Michigan 

(U.KARY  Coi.LKCK,  Ypsilanti.  0|)eninp  date;  June 
29.  P.  R.  Cleary,  President. 

Waynk  University,  Detroit.  June  22  to  .\uj;ust  H. 
Dean  Lessenger,  Director. 

Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneajxilis.  Two  terms; 
June  17  to  July  23;  July  27  to  August  29.  T.  A. 
H.  Teeter,  Director;  Agnes  Kean,  He.Td  of  De¬ 
partment. 


Mississippi 

Dki-T  a  Si  ATE  'l  l  A»:ni  RS  C'ol.i  1  (.1 ,  (devflantl.  Two 
terms;  June  1  to  July  S;  July  S  to  .\ugust  13. 
Dean  Win.  11.  Zeigel,  Director;  Inez  Ray  Wells. 
Head  of  Department. 

Missouri 

Soi  THKAST  Missoi  Ri  State  C-oi.i,KGK,  Cape  Cirar- 
deau.  May  26  to  July  31.  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker, 
Director;  Dr.  L.  11.  Newmeyer.  Head  of  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Nebraska 

Xi  bRASKA  Stai  K  'l  l  ACHi  RS  (xiKi.K.K,  Reariiey.  'I'wo 
terms;  June  1  to  July  3;  July  6  to  .\ugust  S. 
Ceo.  F.  Martin,  President;  Cdiarles  .\pel.  Head  of 
Department. 

State  'I'kachirs  Coii.m.k,  Peru.  Two  terms:  June 
S  to  July  15;  July  16  to  .\ugust  27.  W.  R.  Pate, 
President;  Nona  .M.  Palmer,  lleail  of  Deiiartment. 

New  Mexico 

New  Mkxut)  Stait  I'l  ai  hi  rs  ('oit.i  c.k.  Silver  City. 
June  S  to  July  31.  Leon  M.  Bower.  Director.  Fl- 
mer  C.  Humphrey,  lleail  of  Department. 

North  Dakota 

State  Tk.achkrs  Com. i  in:.  Dickinson.  June  8  to 
July  31.  C.  L.  Kierstad,  Director. 

State  Teachers  Cokmck.  Masville.  June  8  to  July 
31.  C.  C.  Swain.  Director;  Cena  Ostby,  Head  of 
Department. 

.State  Teachers  ('oi.mce,  Minot.  June  8  to  .\u- 
gust  1.  Dr.  (leorge  A.  Mcl'arland,  Director;  Laura 
Wurtzel.  Heat!  of  Department. 

State  'I  eai  hers  Coi  i.ece,  V’alley  C'ity.  June  8  to 
July  31.  Dr.  C'.  F.  .Mien,  Director;  Florence  1). 
Bailey,  Head  of  De|iartment. 

Ohio 

Kent  State  Te.achers  Coi  i.eiie,  Kent.  June  15. 
Dean  J.  L.  Blair,  Director;  .\rden  L.  .Mlyn,  Head 
of  Dejiartment. 

Ohio  St.ate  University,  (adumbus.  'I'wo  terms: 
June  22  to  July  29;  July  3U  to  Sept.  -1.  Dr.  George 
F.  Arps,  Chairman. 

Ohio  University,  Athens.  Two  terms:  June  15  to 
August  7;  August  lU  to  .\ugust  28.  Dr.  F.  A. 
Hansen,  Director;  A.  H.  .Armbruster,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 
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McGRAW-HlLL 

Texts 

Rittenhouse  and  Smithes 
SECRETARIAL 
ACCOUNTING 

Second  cditu)n — A  revision  of  Rittenhouse’s 
Elements  of  Accoi/nts 

^2.20 

Prestnts  accounting  for  high  scliool  and  business 
school  courses,  covering  those  aspects  particularly 
valuable  to  the  person  entering  the  secietarial  held. 
Although  mercantile  accounting  is  covered,  this  is 
brought  in  after  considerable  emphasis  has  been 
given  to  keeping  books  for  the  individual  business 
or  professional  man,  including  a  good  variety  of 
exercises  dealing  with  htiuseluild,  club,  personal 
.iccounts,  the  handling  of  property,  etc.  Problems 
and  questions  in  the  btiok.  and  four  available  prac¬ 
tice  sets,  offer  the  instructor  a  full  selection  of  sup¬ 
plementary  material. 


Smith** 


ECONOMICS 


Ai/  IntrOilnction  to  VinuLimental  Problems 

^1.60 

A  foundation  text  in  elementary  economics  pre¬ 
sented  in  such  a  way  that  the  average  high  school 
pupil  will  understand  it.  It  emphasizes  the  social 
implications  of  economics,  and  helps  to  develop 
proper  social  attitudes.  It  covers  those  topics  es¬ 
sential  to  the  pupil's  live  understanding  of  the 
business  world  and  the  principles  upon  which  it 
operates.  Thoroughly  modern,  practical,  teach¬ 
able;  offers  effective  text  material  for  the  one- 
semester  course. 

iVrife  for  further  information 

McGRAW  -  HILL 
BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 


3i0  West  42nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Si  Ai  K  (-01.1  I  (.r,  bowling  (Ireeii.  )une  li  to  .August 
7.  Dean  ("lyde  llissong.  Director;  I..  C.  Kneiii>er, 

I  lead  ot  1  )epar(iii(  nt. 

W’lsiiRN  Rimkci  I'mcikmis,  ('ll v( land.  |imc  21 
to  |uly  .(I.  1  l.irry  N.  Irwin,  Director;  William  1.. 

.Moore,  1  le.itl  ot  Department. 

Oklahoma 

I'.AST  (-KMR.Ai.  St.atk  Ti.AciirRS  C-oi.i.K.h .  .\da.  Max 
25  to  luly  23.  W.  Harvey  l-’oust.  Registrar;  Mxr- 
tle  Sturdivant,  Head  of  Department. 

Oklahoma  .Ai.ru  i  in  rai.  &  Mi i  hamcai.  (-oi  i  ii.i  , 
Stillwater.  Two  terms;  May  2S  to  |uly  2S;  july 
S  to  .August  25.  Herbert  Patterson,  Dean,  School 
of  l.ducation;  W.  Rude,  Head  of  Department. 

C'lM  RAi.  S  i  A  l  l  'l  l  Acaii  Rs  (-oi.i.i  iiL,  Kdmond.  May 
25  to  July  2-1.  John  O.  Mosely,  Director;  Earl 
Cdevinger,  Head  of  Department. 

\oR  i  iii  Asi  1  RN  Ti  Aciii  RS  (-01.1. K.L,  'l  ahlcquah.  jiine 
I  to  July  31.  Dr.  J.  .M.  Hackler,  Director;  R.  N. 

1  arkington,  Heail  of  Department. 

\oR  I  iiwi  SI  1  RN  Stai  i;  'rr.Aciii  rs  (-oi.i.KGi;,  Alva. 
June  1  to  July  31.  Dr.  T.  (-.  (-arter,  Director; 
.Alice  l-.ckel.  Head  of  Department. 

L’mvi  RsiTY  or  Oki.aho.ma,  Norman.  June  9  to  Au¬ 
gust  (}.  Dr.  Ellsworth  (-ollings,  Director;  Rose 
l-eske,  I  lead  of  Department. 

Oregon 

Orm.on  S  i  A  i  r  (-oi.i.ri-r  ,  (-orvallis.  June  22  to  July 
31.  Dean  M.  Idlxvood  Smith,  Director;  11.  I'. 
\’ance.  Head  of  Department. 

Pennsylvania 

Siam  I'l  xcin  rs  (-oi.i.i.gi  ,  bloomsburg.  June  22  to 
.August  1.  Francis  b.  Haas,  Director;  H.  .A.  .An- 
druss.  Head  of  Dejiartment. 

(iimxi  (-11 V  (-oi.in.r,  drove  (aty.  June  22  to  July 
31.  Weir  ('-.  Ketler,  Director;  F.  11.  Sumrall,  Head 
of  Department. 

S  i  A  I  K  Fi  Aiaii  RS  ('oi  i.rtiK,  Indiana.  Two  terms: 
June  15  to  July  25;  July  27  to  August  15.  M.  J. 
Walsh,  Director:  (1.  (1.  Hill,  Head  of  Department. 
Timpii  L’nixirsitv,  Philadel(>hia.  June  2‘>  to  .Au¬ 
gust  7.  H.irry  .A.  ('ocliran.  Director;  Frances  b. 
bowers.  III. id  ot  Department. 

I  nivirshy  or  Pi i  i shi  ri.ii.  Pittsburgh.  June  29  to 
.August  7.  1'.  W.  Shockley,  Director;  Prot.  1).  1). 

l-esseiiherrx ,  1  le.ul  of  Department. 

.Marywooo  (aii  Lii.r,  Scranton.  June  27  to  .August  6. 
Sister  .M.  Immaculata.  Director;  Sister  M.  St.  .Agnes. 
Head  of  Department. 

Srsyi  riiAWA  L'mvi  rsity,  Selinsgrove.  June  20  to 
.\ugust  H.  Dr.  (ieorge  F.  Dunkelherger,  Director: 
Dr.  (diaries  Eeese,  Head  of  Department. 

Rhode  Island 

bRYANL  ('oKiK.i,  Providiiice.  June  22  to  .August 
H.  I  Firry  I-.  J;icohs,  Director  .md  Head  of  Di  - 
partnii  nt. 
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South  Carolina 

IjNivtRsiTY  ni  Sol) HI  ('arolina,  Coliiinbi.1.  June  9 
to  July  31.  J.  A.  SUHldartl,  Director;  Frank  Taylor 
Meeks,  Penclon  Devere  Smith,  Supervisors  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Suhjects. 

South  Dakota 

NoRiiiLRN  Norm  At.  and  Industrial  School,  Aber¬ 
deen.  June  2  to  July  10.  C.  Lawrence,  Di¬ 
rector;  Merle  Trickey,  Dead  of  1  >e|>artinent. 
I'nivlrsity  or  .South  Dakoia,  Vermillion.  June  9 
to  July  17.  Dr.  Win.  11.  Batson,  Direstor. 

Tennessee 

I’kabody  Col  iM.h  jor  Tkacih.rs,  Nashville.  'Two 
terms:  June  S  to  July  15;  July  16  to  August  22. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Garrison,  Director;  (.Myde  W.  Humphrey, 
Head  of  Department. 

ThNNLSSEE  PoLYITCHNIC  InsTITUTK,  OKlkcvillc.  JunC 

8  to  July  17.  Q.  M.  Smith,  I’resulenl;  .\.  L. 
('ampbell,  Head  of  Department. 

University  ok  Tlsnissee,  Knoxville.  June  10  to 
July  21.  Dr.  John  A.  Thackston,  Director;  Dr. 
Thecxlore  (docker.  Head  of  Department. 

Texas 

Baylor  UNivrRsriY,  Waso.  Two  terms:  June  1  to 
July  7;  July  8  to  .Vugiist  H.  Dean  T..  N.  Jones. 
Director. 

Last  'Texas  Siaie  'Tea<  hers  (an  i  ece,  (aumnerce. 
Two  terms:  June  2  to  July  10;  July  13  to  August 
21.  A.  C.  Ferguson.  Director;  Stanley  I’ugh, 
Head  of  Department. 

Sul  Ross  State  Te.achers  College,  .\lpine.  'Two 
terms:  June  3  to  June  H;  June  15  to  .\ugust  2-1. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Morelock,  Director;  Solon  .\yers,  Heatl 
of  Department. 

Sam  Houston  State  'Teachers  Can.i.ECE,  Huntsville. 
Two  terms:  June  1  to  July  10;  July  13  to  August 
20.  Dean  J.  C.  McFdhannon,  Director;  J.  Roy 
Wells,  Head  of  Department. 

Stephen  F.  Austin  State  'Teachers  College,  Na¬ 
cogdoches.  'Two  terms:  June  3  to  July  13;  July  18 
to  August  26.  A.  W.  Birdwell,  Director;  J.  11. 
Wisely,  Head  of  Department. 

Southern  Methodist  University,  Dallas.  Two 
terms:  June  4  to  July  14;  July  14  to  August  22. 
C.  A.  Nichols,  Director;  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Hauhart, 
Head  of  Department. 

Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Cot.i.Ecr.,  San 
Marcos.  'Two  terms:  June  1  to  July  11;  July  12 
to  August  21.  C.  C.  Fwans,  Director;  C.  L.  Cham¬ 
berlin,  Head  of  Department. 

State  College  ior  Women,  Denton.  Two  terms: 
June  2  to  July  11;  July  14  to  August  24.  L.  11. 
Hubbard,  Director;  Ruth  Douglass,  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 

Texas  (College  oe  Arts  and  Industries,  Kingsville. 
June  1  to  July  13.  J.  O.  Loftin,  Director;  J.  R. 
Manning,  Head  of  Department. 


West  'Texas  Stai  e  'Teachers  (College,  (3anyon.  'Two  I 
terms:  June  4  to  July  16;  July  17  to  August  24.  I 
J.  A.  Hill,  Director;  W.  I'..  I.inkharr,  He,nl  of 
Department.  I 


Utah 

Stati  ,\gri<  t)iTfRAL  (a)i.LEGE,  Logan.  June  8  to 
July  17.  James  H.  Linford,  Director;  Parley  L. 
Peterson,  lleail  of  De|>artment. 

I'mvershy  oi  Utah,  Salt  Lake  (aty.  Two  terms; 
June  1 5  to  July  2^;  |uK  27  to  .\ugust  21.  Milton 
Bennion,  Director;  Dean  T.  .\.  lhal.  Head  of  De¬ 
partment. 


Virginia 
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SiMi  Tim  HI  Ks  (an, lege,  I'retlerickshurg.  |une  15 
to  .\ugust  22.  M.  L.  Combs,  Director;  lames  Har¬ 
vey  DikUL  Heatl  of  Department. 

Universiiy  oe  Virginia,  University.  'Two  terms: 
June  15  to  Julv  25;  |uly  27  to  .\ugust  2'L  Dr. 
(dias.  (L  .Maphis.  Direttor:  S.  M.  Kanailv,  Head 
of  Department. 

Washington 

Kinman  Bi  siness  I'Nivi  RsnY,  S|>okane.  lime  15  to 
.\ugust  8.  .\ltretl  O.  Streittr,  Director. 

Sr.Ai  i  C'oi  Ln.i  OI  Washingion,  Pullman.  June  15 
to  .August  7.  .A.  ,A.  (develand.  Director;  Dr.  R.  B. 
I  letlehower.  Heatl  of  Department. 

I'niversliy  oe  Washington,  Seattle.  Two  terms: 
June  17  to  July  24;  July  27  to  .August  27.  Henry 
A.  Burd,  Director;  Dean  Shirlev  J.  Coon,  Head  of 
Department. 


West  Virginia 

New  River  State  Coi  i  ege,  Montgomery.  June  8 
to  .August  7.  IL  S.  Maclin.  Director;  H.  P.  Guy, 
Head  of  I  )e|)artment. 
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Wisconsin 


S  i  A  l  l  'Ti  A(  HI  RS  (a)Li  EGE,  Whitewater.  June  15  to 
Inly  24.  ('..  M.  A'otler,  Director;  Paul  .A.  ('arlson, 
I  It  , id  of  Dei>artment. 


Wyoming 

I  HE  Universii  y  oe  Wyoming,  Laramie.  June  15  to 
.August  28.  Dtan  (L  R.  Maxwell,  Director. 

Canada 

University  oe  New  Brunswick,  Fretlericton,  N.B. 
July  6  to  .August  15.  Cecil  Charles  Jones,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

[Additional  listings  ttill  appear  In  the  June 

n.  !•:.  UM 
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SOME  FALLACIES  IN  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 


•  HERBERT  A.  TONNE.  Ph.D. 

Associafe  Professor  of  Education 

New  York  University 

Only  the  market  must  be  supplied. — For 
example,  there  are  more  than  800,000  people 
jiainfully  employed  as  stenographic  workers. 
There  are  almost  800,000  students  taking 
shorthaiul  in  our  various  educational  insti- 
iiiiions.  II  the  stenographic  graduates  of 
these  institutions  are  to  be  placed  in  steno- 
;;raphic  jobs,  it  would  he  necessary  to  have 
an  almost  100  per  cent  yearly  turnover  in 
employment.  Actually,  the  turnover  in 
stenographic  {xjsitions  is  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  in  every  eight  a  year. 
That  would  seem  to  indicate  that  we  are 
preparing  about  eight  times  as  many  people 
for  stenographic  positions  as  are  necessary. 

This  assumption  is  made  arbitrarily  and 
is  erroneous.  It  is  predicated  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that,  if  a  person  takes  stenography  and 
fails  to  get  a  stenographic  job,  his  training  is 
completely  useless.  This,  of  course,  is  far 
from  true.  Shorthand  probably  has  as  much 
cultural  value  as  any  other  subject  if  taught 
with  the  same  degree  of  efficiency.  In  fact, 
Huue  students  have  given  the  opinion  that 
they  have  learned  more  English  in  their 
shorthand  classes  than  in  courses  dealing 
six'cihcally  with  F'nglish.  This,  of  course,  is 
true  only  when  the  teaching  of  the  shorthand 
is  superior  to  the  teaching  presented  in  the 
English  classes.  This  situation  does  indicate, 
however,  that  shorthand  has  values  above 
and  beyond  the  vocational. 

The  chances  of  a  person  who  has  studied 
history  liecoming  a  historian  on  the  basis 
of  his  high  school  learning  might  lie  set 
at  one  in  a  million.  The  possibilities  of  a 
person  becoming  a  geographer  on  the  basis 
of  his  high  school  geographic  training  are 
almost  as  slight.  The  possibilities  in  short¬ 
hand  (depending  ujxin  the  basic  capacity  of 


Non  :  rlic  first  installment  of  this  series  appeared 
in  the  April  issue. 


Two  more  fallacies  hinderins  the 
solution  of  business-education  prob¬ 
lems  are  exploded  by  Dr.  Tonne 

the  student)  arc  by  comparison  extremely 
high.  Therefore,  inasmuch  as  shorthand  has 
much  higher  vocational  possibilities  and,  if 
taught  with  equal  efficiency,  has  cultural 
value  equal  to  that  of  most  other  subjects, 
surely,  then,  wc  arc  not  justified  in  assuming 
that  there  must  be  an  exact  ratio  between 
the  turnover  in  the  occupational  situation  and 
the  number  graduated  from  the  various  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 

Only  to  the  extent  to  which  there  are,  or 
to  which  the  school  can  make  available  to 
the  student,  other  subjects  of  vocational 
values  superior  to  those  which  arc  potential 
in  shorthand  are  we  justified  in  eliminating 
students  from  our  stenographic  courses.  Un¬ 
til  and  unless  we  find  our  pupils  not  qualified 
to  take  the  shorthand  courses,  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  justified  in  taking  away  from  them 
a  possible  vocational  opportunity  and  giving 
them  nothing  in  its  place. 

Should  everyone  take  vocational  subjects? — 
The  opposite  point  of  view  is  frequently 
expressed.  This  is  that  everyone  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools  should  take  some  specific  type  of 
vocational  work  before  graduation.  'To  as¬ 
sume  this  in  terms  of  our  present  program 
is  unjustifiable,  because  our  schools  have  not 
been  able  to  develop  sufficient  vocational 
opportunities  for  all  students.  Moreover, 
some  students  will  naturally  find  their  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  at  a  higher  level.  Others 
will  find  their  best  vocational  opportunities 
in  those  types  of  work  for  which  training 
cannot  be  given  in  the  secondary  schools  or, 
for  that  matter,  in  any  other  schools.  To  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible,  the  schools 
should  prepare  students  to  earn  their  living 
in  as  adequate  a  manner  as  possible,  but 
this  does  not  mean  they  are  justified  in  at¬ 
tempting  the  task  of  preparing  all  students 
of  a  given  level  for  future  occupational  life. 

\To  be  continued] 
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SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

•  Edited  by  ARCHIBALD  ALAN  BOWLE 


I’as-  I'-Lasiik,  a  new  aillicsive,  has  rc- 

•  ccntly  been  introiluccil  hy  llic  Shal- 
tuck  C'ompany.  It  pastes,  mends,  ami  water- 
pr(K)ls,  and  adheres  to  paper,  metal,  cloth, 
glass,  leather,  ami  wooil.  't On  can  even  use  it 
to  waterproof  your  auto  top!  Pas- I'-Lastic 
is  available  in  containers  of  several  sizes. 

Samson  Sale-l'lex  Ian,  manulacturevl 

•  hy  Samson-L’niteil  C'orporation,  has  a 
unitjue  feature — blades  of  tough  hut  flexible 
moulded  rubber,  rigid  enough  to  create  a 
strong,  steady  stream  of  air,  yet  sufhciently 
soft  to  prevent  injury  even  to  a  child's  fingers. 
The  fan  has  no  guard  and  needs  none.  An¬ 
other  special  feature  is  the  motor,  of  a  new 
and  ratlical  type  designed  to  maintain  cool¬ 
ness  no  matter  how  long  the  fan  operates.  It 
is  noiseless  in  operation. 

Ivverkeen  ('orneKoumler  is  capable 

•  of  roumling  the  corners  of  from  one 
to  fifty  sheets  of  paper  at  a  stroke.  I'he 
manufacturers  claim  that  the  wear  and  tear 
on  sheet-paper  corners  is  eliminated  hy  round- 
cornering  the  paper.  This  device  is  especially 
useful  in  the  case  of  ledger  anil  hinder  in¬ 
serts,  sales-manual  sheets,  financial  statements, 
and  reports.  Christie  C'ompany  makes  it. 

Fhon-o-Log  gives  you  phone  numbers 

•  “at  your  finger-tips.  "  It  is  a  new  and 
hamly  telephone  index,  so  constructed  that  it 
can  he  attacheil  readily  to  French,  desk,  wall, 
or  exchange  telephone  instruments.  More 
than  150  names  and  telejihone  numbers  can 
he  accommodated.  .\  pencil  holder  is  at  its 
base.  The  backs  of  the  index  cards  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  twelve  calendar  months  and 
can  be  used  as  monthly  reminders.  Well 
worth  looking  into!  Manufactured  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Patents  C'orjxiration. 

The  new  Pointmastcr  pencil  sharpen- 

•  er  will  sharpen  any  standard  graphite 
or  colored  pencil,  without  waste,  to  a  pre- 
ileterniined  point,  from  needle-fine  to  blunt. 


.V  new  [irinciple  involves  the  automatic  turn 
ing  of  the  pencil  while  the  cutter  also  re¬ 
volves,  at  a  higher  speed,  feeiling  toward 
the  pencil.  Pointmastcr  tends  to  prevent 
waste  of  lead  and  gives  assurance  of  un¬ 
broken  pencil  points.  Made  by  .Marlw 
(aimpany. 

A  new  typewriter-eraser  holder  has 
■  been  produced  by  F'.  M.  Field  Manu¬ 
facturing  C'ompany.  The  holiler  is  of  one- 
piece  construction  anil  is  attacbeil  to  a  type¬ 
writer  by  a  spring  and  a  small  thumbscrew. 
It  is  equally  satisfactory  with  rounil  anil 
brush-type  erasers. 

d  he  new  fibre  waste  baskets  recent- 
*  ly  introduced  b\  the  Standard  Fibre 
Specialty  C'orporation,  New  dork,  are  rein- 
forceil  at  the  points  of  greatest  wear.  The 
new  baskets  are  available  with  round  or 
square  tops,  in  seven  styles  and  sizes,  includ¬ 
ing  diameters  of  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  Ixit- 
tom  iliameters  of  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and 
heights  of  twelve  to  thirty  inches,  d'hey  have 
solid  sides  and  metal-luster  lacquer  finish, 
anil  are  non-crackin'!  anil  non-rustin'!. 

|.  A  new  rubber  stamp,  with  long- 

•  wearing  chromium  plate  laminated 
onto  the  wood  block  by  a  patented  [irocess, 
has  been  introduced  by  tbe  Hankers  &  Mer¬ 
chants  Stamp  W'orks,  of  Cdiicago.  d'he  de¬ 
vice  is  non-tarnishable,  ami  its  satin  finish 
gives  it  lasting  attractiveness. 


.May,  1936 

.\.  Howie, 

270  Mailison  A\enue,  .New  York. 

Please  senil  me,  without  obligation,  further 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

-14,  45.  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51 

Name 

.\ililrcss 
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Engineers  measure  energy  in  ’’foot-pounds.”  But  L  C  Smith’s  Floating 

Shift  saves  ’’hand -pounds” — thousands  of  ’em  each  day.  No  need  to 

pound,  or  lift  ’’half  the  typewriter.”  Energy,  time,  noise — all  saved  by 

the  Floating  Shift.  Free  booklets  on  Stand-  ^  ,, 

ard  and  Silent  LC  Smiths  sent  on  request.  THE 

Address:  L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  T  OA  /f  I  T 

Inc.,  Desk  5,119  Almond  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  - 


When  sending  for  these  booklets  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


7\[gii>  "Riady! 

OUR  BUSINESS  LIFE 

•  By  LLOYD  L.  JONES 
Check  These  Features: 


New — Just  Off  the  Press.  Brings  our 
knowledge  of  changing  conditions 
and  the  latest  practices  right  up  to 
date. 

Clear-Cut  Aim.  Gives  the  individual 
a  general  understanding  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  structure,  and  experience  in 
handling  personal  business  transac¬ 
tions  that  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  the  rest  of  his  life. 

A  Balanced  Program.  No  one  will 
criticize  this  text  for  failure  to  bring 
out  social  implications;  no  one  will 
tax  it  with  being  unduly  vocational 
in  its  treatment.  Its  sound  balance 
will  appeal  to  you. 

Content  Arrangement.  The  twenty- 
nine  chapters  are  divided  into  short 
units  called  topics.  A  set  of  questions 
on  the  text  material  and  a  set  that 
develops  the  social  significance  of 
business  follow  each  topic. 

Everyday  Business  Problems.  At  the 

end  of  each  chapter  will  be  found  a 
group  of  problems  and  projects  that 
interpret  business  and  business  prac¬ 
tice  in  terms  of  everyday  experiences. 
Features  of  this  section  are  social 


business  problems,  vocabulary  word¬ 
building  groups,  and  functional  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic. 

Physical  Features.  The  book  is  strong¬ 
ly  built  and  attractive  both  inside  and 
out.  The  print  and  appearance  of  the 
page  will  please  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents.  Contains  approximately  350 
illustrations,  many  in  color.  Designed  ' 
by  an  internationally-known  book 
designer.  Washable  binding. 

Teacher  Aids.  The  teacher's  hand¬ 
book  contains  lesson  plans  and  a 
wealth  of  methods  material.  The  sep¬ 
arate  key  is  a  facsimile  reproduction 
of  the  problems  and  projects  worked 
out.  Fourteen  correlated  tests  will  be 
available  soon. 

Use  of  Work  Book  Optional.  Optional 
because  the  work  book  material  has 
been  placed  in  the  text,  at  the  end  of 
the  chapters.  The  separate  work  book 
has  the  advantage  of  containing  all 
the  forms  and  blanks  that  the  student 
will  otherwise  have  to  make.  The 
work  book  saves  time  for  both  stu¬ 
dent  and  teacher,  and,  for  that  reason, 
we  recommed  its  use,  but  it  can  be 
eliminated  if  necessary. 


LIST  PRICES 

Texf  .  $1.50 

Everyday  Business  Problems  (work  book)  .  .80 

Teachers  of  junior  business  training  are  invited  to  send 
to  our  nearest  office  for  a  sample  copy. 

The  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  BOSTON 

TORONTO  LONDON  SYDNEY 

When  sending  for  your  sample  copy  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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SHORTHAND  PRAaiCE  MATERIAL 


For  besinning  and  advanced  classes — 5149 
standard  words,  counted  at  a  syllable  in¬ 
tensity  of  1.40  to  facilitate  timed  dictation 
Also  a  set  of  Derivatives  Drills 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  the  winning  set  submitted  in  the  last  Gregg 
News  Letter  Contest  by  Sister  M.  Therese,  St.  Mar¬ 
tin's  School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

IVdcral  Tratic  ( a)minissi(tn 
Washinjiton,  D.  ('. 

(iintlcmcn; 

W’e  rcprcNcnt  the  HoiulhoUlcrs  on  an  apartment*® 
Innlding  in  (-ln».aj;o  where  the  total  bond  issue  is 
570.000.0(1. 

On  behall  of  the  Bomlholders,*®  we  have  purchased 
the  title  to  the  property  and  same  has  been  taken 
in  the  name  of  a  Trustee.  We  are”®  now  desirous 
of  issiiini;  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  to  the 
Bondholders  in  exchanxe**"  for  their  bonds  on  this 
same  property. 

I  here  has  been  much  discussion  here  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  whether  or  not  the  present’®®  Federal  Securi¬ 
ties  .\ct  has  an\  application  in  cases  of  this  kind 
where  tlic  total  issue’"®  is  less  than  $100,000.00  and 
there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  or”®  not  application  shouKi  be  made  to  your 
t'ommission  for  a  t'.ertificate  of  f.xemption. 

We  wish  that  \ou  would’®®  advise  us  on  these 
[xiints  and  if  necessary  to  make  a[)i>lication  to  you 
and  you  have  special  forms  for  such’"®  applications, 
please  send  them  to  us  and  oblij'e. 

^'ours  very  truly,  (102) 

(ieneral  I’rintinji  &  l.itho>;ra[ihinj:  Company 
221  Institute  Place 
('olumbus,®®  Ohio 
(ientlemen: 

'f  our  letter  of  .March  25  addressed  to  h.  O.  Ripi>h  . 
with  reference  to  bonds  on  the’®  buildin};  at  the  South 
l  .ist  ('orner  of  .\dams  and  Forest  Place  has  been 
referred  to  us. 

.\  bill  to  foreclose  the  Trust®®  Deed  securinj;  these 
bonds  was  filed  about  a  sear  a.i>o.  and  subseipientK . 
the  committee  a*;reed  with  the  owner®®  of  the  prop- 
i  it\  to  accept  two  pt  r  cent  interest  on  tlu  bonds  .^nd 
yive  him  an  opportunity  to’®®  .save  his  eipiity  in  the 
huildiiij^.  The  committee  is  not  alto>;ether  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  and’*®  it  now  looks  as  thouj>h 
tlie  foreclosure  proceedmus  will  be  carrietl  throuj;h. 
In  the  meantime,  howexer.  sufficient  funds’*®  have 
been  accumulated  to  pay  two  per  cent  in  full  for  the 


interc.st  which  was  tlue  March  1,  1934,’®®  and  if  you 
will  present  the  coupons  on  your  bonds  at  this  office, 
you  will  be  paid  two  per  cent  on  said’*®  coupons. 

We  wish  that  you  wouhl  also  let  us  know  how 
these  bonds  came  into  \our  possession,  as  we  have 
been  informed*’®®  that  they  were  deposited  with  you 
as  .security  for  some  printing  done  by  you  for  the 
-Mark  Publishing**®  Company  and  that  there  is  some 
claim  now  that  the  printing  was  not  satisfactory. 
No  doubt  this  circumstance  will  not**®  prove  difficult 
of  adjustment  but  it  ought  to  be  properly  explained. 

May  we  hear  from  you  soon? 

Very  truly  yours,  (260) 

A  Super-Metals  Ase 

From  "Dots  and  Dashes,"  issued  by  Western  Union 

The  rough  elements  of  the  stone  age  gave  place 
to  copper,  to  bronze,  to  iron  and  lastly  to  steel. 
.Arc  we  now*’®  entering  ujxm  another  age  which  will 
as  far  outstrip  in  its  {lossibilities  of  achievement 
the  ages*®  of  these  simple  metals  as  they  outstripped 
man’s  crude  chips  of  stone?  Have  we  entered  upon 
an  age  of  what  might  be  called"®  super-metals — 
within  them  almost  the  magic  of  Aladdin’s  lamp 
itself? 

You  touch  a  button  and  that  wonderful®®  servant, 
electricity,  leaps  to  give  you  light.  It  is  not  copper 
or  bronze  or  iron  or  steel  which  gives  you’®®  the 
glow  but  a  filament  of  tungsten — an  element  that 
until  recently  defied  all  attempts  to  make  it’*®  into 
wire.  You  start  your  car  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  principal  (soints  of  contact  in  the  ignition 
system’*®  arc  likewise  of  this  magic  metal.  You 
lift  your  telephone  receiver  to  send  a  telegram  and 
again’*®  this  magic  metal  has  its  hand  in  the 
speeding  of  the  message  on  its  way. 

Step  out  into  the  kitchen  and  you’®®  will  sec 
that  shining  aluminum  utensils  arc  hanging  side 
by  side  with  the  older  pots  and  pans  of  iron.*®® 
Here,  too,  you  will  find  stainless  steel  which  con¬ 
tains  chromium,  holding  its  head  high  altove 
ordinary  metal.  Outside,**®  as  your  motor  purrs, 
aluminum  functions  prominently  in  its  make-up. 
.And  in  the  living  room  the  magic**®  metal  thorium 
plays  its  part  in  your  radio  vacuum  tubes. 

Overhead  you  see  the  majestic  lines  of*®*  the 
dirigible  or  you  hear  the  whirr  of  the  aeroplane  as 
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it  cleaves  the  air.  ami  playing  an  inuxjrtant  parf*" 
in  their  make-up  is  duraluminum,  an  alloy  of 
aluminum.  .\n(l  so  light  is  it  that  one  can  bal¬ 
ance*""  on  one's  finger  a  girder  of  this  magic  metal 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  five  men. 

You  take  a  sea**"  trip  and  flashing  on  and  off  in 
lighthouse  and  buo\s  are  the  beams  which  guide 
ships  on  their  course.  Unless,  however,  you  have*** 
kept  up  to  date  on  your  study  of  magic  metals  you 
will  not  know  that  these  life-saving  beams  are  prob¬ 
ably  controlleil*""  by  selenium  which  has  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  changing  its  electrical  resistance  under  the 
influence*"*  of  light. 

You  drop  into  a  jewelry  store  ami  see  the  pros- 
{Hctive  briile  pass  over  the  werlding  rings  of  gold*"" 
and  ch(K)se  one  of  the  super-metal,  platinum.  If  you 
will  delve  into  the  subject  you  will  find.  Uk),  that 
this  metal**"  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  an  essential  element  of  high  explosives. 

In**"  communication,  tcx).  new  metals  play  their 
part.  In  the  world's  fastest  cable  laid  on  the  floor  of 
the  Atlantic*""  between  New  York  and  London  the 
conductive  pro|H‘rties  of  copper  are  supplemented  by 
the  magic  suf>er-**"metal  “Permalloy.”  an  alloy  of 
nickel  and  iron  develo[>e<l  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Western**”  Klectric  (aimpany.  Under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  this  metal  is  many  times  more  magnetic  than 
any  other***  known  substance.  Wrapjx-d  around  the 
copper  conductor  of  the  new  cable  throughout  its 
length  of  3,400**"  nautical  miles  this  new  metal  gives 
this  line  of  communication  between  the  old  world 
and  the  new  its  great**"  sjX’ed  of  2.500  letters  per 
minute  and  makes  it  the  world's  fastest  cable.  What 
next?  (577) 


The  ideal  life  is  in  our  blcKxl  and  never  will  be 
lost.  Sad  will  be  the  day  for  any  man  when  he 
becomes**  contentcil  with  the  thoughts  he  is  think¬ 
ing  ami  the  deeds  he  is  doing — where  there  is  not 
forever  beating  at  the  diKirs*"  of  his  soul  some  great 
desire  to  do  something  larger,  which  he  km»ws  that 
he  was  meant  and  made  to  do.  (57) — Phillips  Rroo/(s 

How  the  Tomato  Came 
Into  Favor 

Several  centuries  ago.  in  the  Andes  region  of 
South  .\merica.  probably  in  what  is  now  known*" 
as  the  country  of  Peru,  there  was  found  a  plant 
that  bore  small,  irregularly-shaped  red  fruit.  Be¬ 
cause  the  red  fruit*"  and  the  rich  green  foliage  made 
it  attractive,  it  w'as  intrcxluced  into  Europe  and 
America  as  a"“  tlecorative  plant.  It  was  known  as 
the  love  apple.  The  fruit  was  considered  |xtisonous 
and  little  attention""  was  paid  to  the  plant,  other 
than  to  jilace  barriers  around  it  to  keep  children 
from  partaking  of  the  “forbidden'**  fruit.” 

.Mxiut  1800  it  was  discoveretl  that  the  fruit  of 
the  love  apple  was  a  very  palatable'*"  food. 
Through  scientific  cultivation  it  has  been  dcvel- 


o}K’d  from  a  small,  wrinkled,  uninuxirtant  product'*"  j 
of  the  .■Xmles  into  one  of  the  most  wholesome,  ' 
luscious,  and  im|xirtant  of  garden  fruits.  It  is  now 
known  as  the'""  tomato,  and  it  is  grown  exten¬ 
sively  in  all  tem|H'rate  zones. 

The  tomato  is  a  fruit,  not  a  vegetable.'""  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  family  as  the  jxitato.  the  egg 
plant,  and  the  tobacco  plant — the  nightshade*"" 
family. 

Because  the  heat  prixlucing  \alue  of  the  tomato 
is  low.  It  makes  a  ser\  desirable'*"  summer  LkhI. 
The  fuel  value  of  the  tomato  is  aUiut  105  calorics 
to  the  |X)uml.  as**"  compareil  with  575  calorics  for 
sweet  |X)tat(R‘s  or  440  calorics*""  for  Ixiilcd  jxita- 
toes.  The  tomato  contains  valuable  mineral  salts 
and  acids,  which,  added  to  its*""  delightful  flavor, 
make  it  an  increasingly  fxipular  article  of  fcxxl.  and 
It  is  one  of  the  few  in*""  which  the  vitamins  arc 
not  ilestroyetl  by  cixiking. 

.\  reliable  authority  states  that  more  than**"  240.- 
000.000  cans  of  tomatoes  arc  put  up  each  year  in 
the  United  States.  The  canneil  output  is  larger*"’ 
than  that  of  any  other  fruit,  and  larger  than  that 
of  any  vegetable.  (354) 

Business  Adventuring 

By  EARNEST  ELMO  CALKINS 

In  "Business  Has  Wings" 

Each  age  had  its  appropriate  mcthcxl  of  seeking 
adxenture.  The  knights  set  out.  clad  in  unspeak¬ 
ably  ridiculous*"  suits  of  armor,  to  break  up  the  dull 
humdrum  of  life  by  courting  the  unexpected.  A 
century  or*"  two  later,  as  man  became  conscious  of 
his  phxsical  universe,  he  .set  out  in  almost  cijually 
ruliculous""  ships  to  tackle  what  lay  beyond  the 

Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  or 
a  short""  passage  to  India.  Not  only  were  such 

the  outlets  for  daring  souls  that  could  not  settle 

ilown  to  a  monotonous'""  an«l  orderly  life,  but  in 
those  .achievements  they  won  such  glory  as  their 
age;  offered.  .Mways  this  thirst  for'*"  adventure, 
this  craving  for  the  unknown,  this  desire  to  tackle 
whatever  dragon  hapixncd  to  be  unslain  at'**  the 
moment.  And  all  these  gallant  gentlemen  united 
in  considering  a  man  who  mailc  and  soKl  things 
as  the'""  lowest  form  of  animal  life.  Napoleon  could 
not  think  of  anything  more  insulting  to  say  to 
England'""  than  to  call  it  a  nation  of  shopkccfHrs, 
but  texlay  the  Na|X)leons  arc  more  interested  in 
shopkeeping**"  than  in  anything  else.  The  ty|)c 

that  once  was  a  Ulysses,  a  Qilumbus.  a  Roland,  a 
Sir  Erancis  Drake,**"  a  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  a 
Balboa,  is  nxlay  a  manufacturer  whose  business 
is  really*'"  the  charger  or  the  galleon  with  which 
he  sets  forth  to  seek  this  mcxlern  version  of  ail- 
venture.  Tixlay.  Peter*""  the  Hermit,  instead  of 
putting  men  on  the  back  of  mail-clail  horses  and 
sending  them  on  Ousades.  is  putting  them**"  into 
Lords  and  ('hrxsiers  and  (-ailillacs.  (287) 
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Graded  Letters 

Wriffen  by  MARY  JANE  BROWNING 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

For  Use  with  Chapter  Eight  of  the  Manual 

1 

Diar  Krncst; 

I  should  like  to  know  what  in  the  world  ix)ssesscd 
you  to  act  in  such  a  manner  this  afternoon’  You 
rusheil'’*'  past  Justice  Post  and  me  so  fast  that  we 
could  hardly  see  you  for  dust — and  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing;  figuratively.*”  Why  must  you  select  just  the 
time  when  you  ought  to  be  exhausting  every  chance 
\ou  can  get  to  contact  his  son'’"-in-law,  Richard 
West,  to  offend  one  of  our  best  and  ohlest  friends 
b>  your  rudeness! 

I.ittle  or  nothing  I  was  able""  to  say  on  the  subject 
at  the  time,  regardless  of  my  gixKl  intent  in  at- 
temiiting  an  acceptable’""  explanation  of  your  con¬ 
duct.  will  be  as  effective  as  an  honest  acknowledg¬ 
ment  from  you  of  your  abrupt  disapiK-arance’'" 
when  you  had  an  apixiintment  with  us  at  that  very 
minute.  Surely  that  is  the  least  you  can  tlo  in 
the’*"  matter.  1  am  of  the  opinion  your  actions 
demand  it. 

It  you  tlon’t  turn  up  before  my  Ixiat  leaves,  have 
the  grace"’"  to  see  Justice  Post  as  stnin  as  [wissible. 
He  was  so  thoroughly  disgusted  when  he  left  me 
that  he  is  not’""  very  likely  now  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  directors  in  your  behalf. 

Hut  may  your  usual  madman’s”""  luck  attend  you! 

Forrest  H<x)kman  (2t)6) 

2 

Mr.  Forrest  HcMikman 

S.  S.  Queen 

Fnroute  Panama 

It  did.  See  airmail  Utter  at  Havana.  Frnie  (l‘Q 

3 

WhiKips,  my  dear  Sir! 

Your  fears  were  neetlless!  Before  ever  your  ulti¬ 
matum  reached  me,  your  adopted  nephew  was'" 
forever  solid  with  justices  anil  presidents,  anil  sail! 
nalxibs  freely  admit  they  are  considerably*"  indebted 
to  yours  truly.  He  can  command  anything  of  them 
in  the  future. 

How  could  you  think  my  dust  disrespectful!"” 
Hail  you  not  been  so  intent  on  ailviKating  my  cause, 
you  would  have  heard  the  crash  and  known  that  my 
“rude  advance’’""  was  dire  necessity.  The  judge  had 
reiiuesteil  Sally  to  pick  him  up  at  the  iliK'k  after  you 
sailed.  Her  car  went’""  “blooey”  and  she  had  to 
take  the  subway  the  rest  of  the  way.  No  one  knows 
what  hapiK-ned,  but  it  was  to  tbe  hospital’”"  on 
two  wheels  or  Little  Ernie  would  not  have  saved 
.Sally  West’s  life.  Papa  Post  and  Hubby  West  seem 
eternally’*"  grateful. 

Now  remind  me  of  madman’s  luck! 

Ernie  (H‘>) 


Graded  Letters 

Written  by  DAISY  M.  BELL 
Berwyn,  Illinois 

For  Use  With  Chapter  Nine  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Annabelle: 

Orilinarily,  as  you  know  all  tixi  well,  1  am  an 
unforgivably  dilatory”"  corresjxindent,  but  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  over  our  marvelous  trip  to  Floriila  just 
can’t  wait  until  we  see*"  you  to  find  exjiression ! 

Mother  and  I  became  so  tireil  looking  at  the 
same  old  lanilscaix-,  that  we  ilecided  sometime"" 
after  Thanksgiving  to  do  a  little  traveling.  We 
couldn’t  make  uj)  our  mimls  at  first  where  to  go, 
but  both""  frientls  ami  relatives  had  tohl  us  so  much 
about  the  glories  of  the  South — of  its  gorgeous  orange 
groves,  the  fresh’""  vegetables,  the  invigorating  cli¬ 
mate — that  we  finally  bought  our  tickets  the  day 
after  Christmas,  engaged’”"  our  sleejier,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  jiack  our  trunks. 

Early  the  next  morning  1  ’jihoiieil  for  an  ex- 
jiressman  to  come  for  our’*"  baggage,  and  later 
called  a  cab  to  take  us  to  the  station,  and  behoUl — 
we  were  on  our  way!  What  a  privilege’""  to  be 
able  to  see  more  of  the  giKxl  ohl  U.S.A.! 

Before  getting  on  the  train,  1  jiroviileil  myself 
with'""  a  sujijily  of  magazines,  full  of  illustrations 
and  [ileasant  reading  matter.  Then  I  tlejHisited  sev¬ 
eral”""  Ixixes  of  my  favorite  candy  in  my  traveling 
bag,  ami  1  was  ready  to  settle  down  to  a  lengthy””" 
title  to  the  laml  tif  sunshine. 

Imagine  my  delight  in  having  mi  housework  to 
tlo  for  weeks — how  1  did”*"  appreciate  being  a  lady 
of  leisure! 

When  we  arrivetl  we  went  to  one  of  the  biggest 
hotels  (a  lot  of”""  the  peojile  |)rominent  in  EnglamI 
as  well  as  .America  were  there  this  winter  j.  Our 
rtKim  was  light  anti  airy”""  anti  overltKiketl  Tamjia 
Bay,  anti  at  night  we  were  gently  lulletl  tti  sleej)  by 
the  waves  rtilling  up  on  shore.  Every*""  convenience 
was  at  hanti  ftir  our  benefit. 

lake  all  the  rest  tif  the  Northerners,  we  gatheretl 
the  |H‘Culiar*”"  little  shells  the  receding  waters  left 
on  the  santly  beaches;  ami  we  totik  all  the  many 
sitle  trijis  tti  jilaces**"  where  visitors  are  accustometl 
to  going.  We  saw  enormous  orange  groves.  One 
grove  I  remembered  esi>ecially.*""  It  was  all  in 
bltxim,  and  what  a  picture  it  matle!  The  flowers 
IfMiketl  very  much  like  ai^jile  blossoms  to  me.  but*"" 
they’re  much  more  fragrant.  In  a  yard  not  far  from 
the  hotel  there  was  a  grapefruit  tree  with  such  a 
heavy  load  of  fruit*""  that  the  owner  hail  to  jirop 
the  branches  up  with  boards.  All  kinds  of  south¬ 
ern  fruit  were  very  cheap  at  the  packing  houses.*”" 
We  got  a  big  burlap  bag  full  of  oranges  for  fifty 
cents. 

And  the  flowers — just  like  our  hothouse  flow¬ 
ers**" — growing  everywhere  along  the  roadside  or 
in  the  \ariis — tixi  lovely  for  words! 

We  foumi  the  jx-ojile  vert*""  hosjiitable.  VV'e 
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ivrrc  invititi  out  trciiiKnilx,  ami  had  inan>  won- 
(Icrtul  auto  trips.  llu-  Soutluriurs  \vc  inct*'”' 
were  charming  |>c‘oplc — jxrouti  ami  di>’niht*d,  but  vcr\ 
jliacioiis.  'I  Ik  re  i\  a  blitlu  sonK  s|iiril  in  the  South. 

I  ven  the'’ . p<M»r  while  ir.isli”  (.iml  llii  ie  is  m>th 

in>:  ixMiiei ;  s<'ein  h.ip|i\  .iml  i.in  titc.  .iml  no  om 
sutlers  Iroiu  the  liiirrv  and  Ihiriv'’'"  .is  ui  mu  l.uj.;< 
cities  in  the  North. 

M  len>;th  our  “linamial  status"  iiiatle  it  necessary 
for  us  to  think  alxiut^*"  coining;  home.  VVe  had  ha«l 
a  }{rand  time,  but  I  fear  our  |HKketlMK)ks  will  never 
rejjain  their  ori>’inal  plump®''*'  appearance.  Still,  one 
doesn’t  take  a  trip  like  that  every  day! 

I  brought  home  a  l»ox  ol  souvenirs  and  I’m  seml- 
inj’®'"'  you  some,  thou^'h  we  are  hopin>j  you  can 
s|K-ml  a  tlay  or  two  with  us  on  your  way  home  tor 
vacation.  Otherwise**""  be  sure  to  write  us  how  col¬ 
lege  IS  goin};  this  year.  .Are  many  new  courses  be- 
in^  olleredr  .Ami  were  the  social**'*’  tunctions  as 
numerous  and  as  brilliant  as  before'  There’s  no 
iloubt  that,  notwithstandinj;  the  amount  of  study- 
inj;*'*"  you  must  have  foiiml  essential,  the  “private 
loiirnaT'  of  such  a  [xipular  jvostj>raduate  will  be  abso- 
lutely***'"  packetl  with  news  of  the  winter’s  happen¬ 
ing's  ' 

\N’e  are  waiting;  eagerly  to  hear  alviiit  them. 

.Atfectionately  yours,**'’" 

I'atherine  (6fi2 ) 

Th  omas  Ed  Ison  —  Renowned 
Inventor 

Written  by  EMMA  EICHELBERGER 

John  Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Especially  for  Use  With  Chapter  Eleven  of  the 
Manual 

Thomas  .A.  T.dison,  one  of  the  most  celebraterl  ami 
efficient  .Americans  of  our  day,  was  born  in**"  Milan. 
Ohio,  February  11,  lS-17.  He  was  supjxised  to  have, 
by*"  nature,  little  ability  when  in  scIkkiI.  His  father 
thouj'ht  he  was  stujiid  and  he  himself  almost  sus¬ 
pected**"  that  he  must  be  a  dunce.  He  received  most 
of  his  instruction  from  his  mother,  of  whom  he  said; 
“'The  memory  of**"  her  will  always  be  a  blessing  to 
me.” 

.At  the  age  of  nine  he  had  read  a  number  of  scien¬ 
tific  works,  and’""  at  twelve,  in  oriler  to  obtain  money 
lor  experimental  purjHises,  he  became  a  newslxiy  on 
the  Detroit’**"  and  Huron  branch  of  the  (iraml  Trunk 
Railroad.  He  conducted  experimental  work  on  the 
train  that  resulted’*"  in  an  explosion  and  fire,  and  he 
was  thrown  off  by  the  conductor.  While  tin  the  roail 
he  became  interested’**"  in  electricity,  probably  from 
visiting  telegraph  offices. 

He  experimented  with  telegraphy’®"  and  obtained 
a  (Kisition  as  ojierator.  He  worked  in  a  number  of 
cities  including***’"  Indianaixilis,  Cincinnati.  Memphis, 
and  boston  as  an  operator.  While  in  Imlianajxilis 
he''"  invented  the  automatic  telegraph  register,  in 


Nowhere  Else 

Such  Values  .  .  . 


•  Presidents,  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  society,  finance,  business,  the  theatre 
and  the  arts  prefer  the  Congress.  They 
know  its  high  traditions  of  service,  conti¬ 
nental  cuisine,  spacious  guest  rooms.  They 
never  fo'get  its  superb  locotion  where 
the  Loop  meets  the  Boulevard,  overlook¬ 
ing  lake  Michigan. 

•  Congress  luxury!  Now  you  can  stay  at 
the  Congress  for  less  than  $5.50  per  day- 
includmg  room  and  three  excellent  meals. 

Single  room  and  bath,  from  ^3 

Double  room  and  bath,  from  <5 
Fixed  price  meals  to  meet  all  pocketbooks. 


boston  he  patenieil  a  vote  recorder,  but  it'"’  was  not 
put  to  any  practical  use. 

He  went  to  New  York,  where  he  facetl  many  hard¬ 
ships  before  securing  a**’’"  [xisition.  Here  he  invented 
the  Kdison  Universal  Stock  Indicator  lor  which  he 
received**”"  SdlKObO-  He  then  opened  a  factory  in 
Newark,  New  jersey,  employetl  a  number  of  assist¬ 
ants,  and***’"  made  many  surprising  inventions.  .Among 
these  was  the  duplex  telegraph  which  he  sold  to  the 
Western  Union****"  'Telegraph  Company.  'This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  cjuadruplex  telegraph  invented  in 
1874,***"  and  was  worth  $4(),()()(l,0()()  to  the  W'est- 
ern  Union.  F.ventually  the  same  iilea  was**'*"  carrieil 
to  the  sextuplex  transmission. 

He  invented  the  automatic  telegraph,  which  re- 
ciuired  the  preparation**”"  of  messages  in  advance, 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  perforateil  pa|)er  taives 
with  Morse  telegra|)h**’"  characters,  the  tapes  being 
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sul)M'i|iic  iitly  run  tlirou^>li  tlio  traiiMiiittir.  'Hit  in¬ 
vention  btvanie  ^)u^^i^)lt  only^'"  alter  tht  eiiscovery 
111  a  solution  wliieli  uoulel  ^i\e  a  elieinieally  pre- 
|iaml  i>a|Hi  U|Hin  wliiel/"'  ihaiaitiis  toulel  be 
K'loiilcil  witli  liteal  s|i((<l.  Ill  w'liiknl  bald  and 
altei  M\  months  ol  iiiiissant  laboi,  dinini;  wIikIi 
Ik'"‘"  ale'  al  his  desk  and  sh  pi  in  his  eliair.  In'  W'.is 
linally  able,  alter  Jiavin;;  made  two  ihous.ind  e-\- 
perimtiits,'"'’  to  proeiuec  a  solution  vvliieh  vvouhl 
enable  him  to  record  over  two  thousand  words  a 
minute  on  a  wirt'’^*'  over  tour  luindreel  and  lilty 
miles  loni;.  Kventually  lie  was  able  to  obtain  a 
speeel  ol  thirty-erne'*'’  hunelreel  worels  a  minute. 

Among  other  things  he  inventeel  the  liarnionic 
multiiilex  telegraiih,  perfected"’^'’  the  teleplumc  by 
inventing  a  carbon  telephone  transmitter,  the  elec¬ 
tric  light,  the  electric  storage^'"’  battery,  the  electric 
meter,  the  jihonograph,  the  kiiutograph  and  the 
kmetoscope,  and  then  he  studieil'’’"’  photography. 
'I  he  kmetophone  combines  the  principle  of  the 
kinetograph  and  the  phonograi'h,  thus'"’'’  giving 
movement  and  sound. 

lie  was  one  of  the  lirst  men  in  modtrn  times  to 
discover  the  iiossibilities  ol"*"  cement  in  construction 
work  and  he  established  the  cehbrateil  l.dison  Port¬ 
ia  ml  ('ement  Works. 

It  seems  almost"^"  impossible  th.it  a  single  man 
could  have  ilone  all  tiuse  things  within  the  space 
ol  a  liletime.  Hut  Mr."""  l.dison  had  the  capacity  for 
hard,  [lersisteiit  work,  and  his  motto  was:  “Don’t 
worry,  but  work  hard  and  you  can"’'"  look  forward 
to  .1  nasonabh  lengthy  existence.”  (()'*(); 

Where  is  Thy  Sting? 

By  CHARLES  L  SWEM 

(Concluded  from  the  April  issue) 

1  had  not  long  to  wait.  With  a  sudiU  nness*’  ’""  that 
congealed  the  bloorl  m  m\  veins,  the  silence  ol  my 
vontineiiunt  was  broken  b\  an  awlul  roar.  .An¬ 
other*"'"  ami  another  followed  in  ijuick  succession, 
.md  I  lay  Iro/en.  listening.  What  a  terror  the  mere 
unknown  h.is'* . .  1  w.is  listening  to  the  lirst  thun¬ 


derous  notes  ol  a  pipe-organ.  It  reiiuireil 
seconds  to  collect  my  scattered*"*"  senses,  and  then 
the  music  was  in  lull  swing.  1  listened  expectantly 
loi  ihe  melody,  reconciled  to  ’’"'  a  dirge.  Hut,  no, 
w  h.iiiMi  It  W.IS,  It  W.IS  nut  .1  liim  r.il  .song.  ( >1  ih.il 
I  W.IS  sine.  I  should  h.iie  loiind  i(lier'"’"  in  this 
lomhision.  bill  I  didii  l.  I  was  woiikcI  b\  llu 
str.ingi  ness  ol  ii.  I  heri'  was  .something  so  odd,  so 
weird,  about*’"'"  both  the  rlnthm  and  the  melody 
that  I  wished  it  were  a  dirge  and  that  woukl  end 
it.  It  resembled  no  ('hristian*'""  tune  that  1  had 
ever  heard.  If  anything  it  soumletl  jiagan. 

While  I  lay  speculating  on  the  music, *‘*"  another 
volume  of  sound  was  addeil  to  the  notes  ol  the 
organ.  So  grailually  tlid  it  come  to  my  ears'" ^"— 
beginning  low  ami  increasing  in  volume  with  each 
note — that  1  had  grasped  its  signiticance  with  al¬ 
most  the  lirst*"""  note  that  sounded.  It  was  a  cho¬ 
rus  of  male  voices,  with  the  singers  stamling  around 
me  evidently  in  a*"'"  circle.  1  listened  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  lascination.  I  he  music  had  taken  the  form  of 
a  chant.  It  was  not  the*'""  dull,  lifeless  monotone 
ol  the  melody  alone  that  rendered  the  thing  .so 
hi/.irre  to  mv  ears;  it  was  the  burden*'*"  of  the 
song  that  increased  my  apprehension  ami  at  the 
same  time  held  me  in  sheer  fascination.  'Hie 
Words  were''’"  at  lirst  a  jumble  of  tone,  but  with 
the  inevitable  repetition  of  stanzas  I  caught  a  phrase 
lure  ami*'""  there  that  lelt  me  more  at  sea  than 
ever.  .\s  nearly  as  my  astonished  ears  could  make 
It  out.  it  was  a  supplication*""  to  the  nioon!  Such 
a  hodge-podge  1  had  never  liearrl  in  any  circum¬ 
stances.  A  heathenish  rite — lurid*”""  imtures  ol 
which  1  luul  read  olten,  but  which  1  believed  existeil 
only  in  the  author’s  imagination*”^" — was  the  only 
thing  I  could  liken  it  to.  My  head  ached  from  the 
mere  elTort  to  comprehend. 

'Hie  music  stopped,  ami*”’"  1  was  thanklul  for  the 
stillness  that  follovveil.  It  must  have  been  a  tlrug 
that  my  head  was  full  of.  1  found  it  impossible*”"" 
to  think  sustainedlv,  and  my  struggle  with  the  mu¬ 
sic  and  the  chant  lelt  me  exhausted.  I  don’t  know 
how'*”'"  long  it  was  afterward,  but  1  was  aware 
that  somebody  was  sptaking  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
Ordinaril V."*"""  1  could  at  least  have  told  the  family 


All  Cremi  Representatives  Stop  Exelu- 
sreely  at  The  Willard  in  U'ashinf/ton. 


PRESTIGE 

Zachary  Taylor  was  the  first  President  to 
reside  at  the  old  Willard  known  modernly 
as  ""the  Residence  of  Pr»‘sidents.”  Enjoy  its 
nuidern  luxury — have  the  social  distinction 
and  convenience  of  this  preeminent  address. 
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ton>>iif  It  Ixlongril  to.  but  iiiy  brain  was  >;ro\viny> 
xro^^jitr  than  ever,  i'"-”  maile  no  ctlort  at  all  to 
un<lrrstan(l.  Sleepily,  I  heani  the  s|Haker  throuj>h 
what  I  now  assume  to  have  been  my“''“’  tuneral 
sermon.  Why  it  was  ileli'ercil  m  l.atin  I  lan  onlv 
jiuess  now. 

My  ilrowsiness  must  have  jtotten'”""'  the  better  ol 
my  curiosity,  lor  1  next  rememlHT  a  joltin;:  anti  a 
bumping  which  lelt  no  iloubt  ot*'”"’  what  was  hap- 
lieninK-  Ay;ain  I  was  bein>;  transjiortetl  somewhere. 
Hut  where?  My  mintl  was  tresher,  anti  stimula* 
tetl*'"*’  by  the  cckiI,  tlamp  air  that  innetratetl  my 
prison.  1  be>>an  a  new.  inevitable  prticess  ol  reason- 
in>>.*''“  1  saw  evert  thing  as  it  was.  My  curiosity 

hatl  been  but  a  tleatlening.  an  anesthetic,”***  to  my 
mintl.  I  coiiimencetl  to  reastin — anti  grew  atraid. 


There  is  no  tear  without  imagination.  We  grtiw 
alraitl®*'*"  when  we  know  not  anti  alltiw  our  imag- 
inatitin  to  till  in  the  gap,  anti  that  imaginatitm  is  the 
ready*' ’*'*  victim  of  all  the  witch  hire  of  the  ages.  1 
was  afraid,  but  not  all  at  once.  Heftire  1  had  time 
to**'"’  appreciate  the  fulness  of  my  reastimng — I  hatl 
not  ctimpletely  thrown  olT  the  drug — things  com¬ 
menced  tt)  hapjren.  'The***"  convetance  stopiied  anti 
I  was  lifted  out.  Still  in  the  damp  air.  1  was  car¬ 
net!  for  an  interminable  distance,*'’*'*  it  seemed, 
but  for  the  life  of  me  1  could  not  tell  whether  1 
was  going  up  or  dtiwn.  My  btaly  was  inclinetl  at*'  ** 
one  moment  heat!  up.  and  then  my  feet  would  be 
tilted  at  such  an  angle  that  I  felt  the  bltnid  rushing 
in  vtilumes***"*  tt)  my  heatl. 

The  feet  artiuntl  me  shuffleti  for  a  King  time  over 
stone  or  wtKid,  anti  then  they  ceased  alttigether. 
I**'*"  was  startled  by  the  trentl  of  tluiught  which 
this  fact  suggested.  They  hatl  left  the  rtiad  anti 
were  carrying  me  over  damp,***®  wet  earth !  The 
vision  t)f  a  lonely  cemetery  rose  to  my  mintl.  My 
heart  stiundetl  like  a  triphammer  in  the***®  stillness. 

Sutldenly  1  was  let  down  with  a  thud.  Immedi¬ 
ately  there  were  stime  ntiisy  preparations  abtiui***’® 
me,  and  stimebtHly  began  tt)  s|)eak.  A  terror  ttK)k 
hold  t)f  me  as  1  rect)gni/.cd  the  words — a  passage 
from  the***"’  last  funeral  service  t)ver  the  dead.  “Dust 
to  dust" — I  struggled  madly.  I  felt  life  returning 
to  my  iH-numbed**®®  muscles,  anti  1  strainetl  against 
the  lid  to  my  pristin,  with  a  coltl  sweat  j)t)U.ing 
from  me  and  a  red  blur  before  my'**"  eyes.  I  felt 
that  I  wt)ultl  go  matl. 

'the  last  thing  1  was  conscious  of  was  being  lifted 
slightly,  anti  then  began  a***®  slow,  steatly  tlescent — 
and  the  sound  of  sli|)ping  taix-  beneath  me.  1  was 
going  down — down.  1  oiK-ned  my  mouth  anti 
went**®"  through  the  motion  t)f  speaking.  I  am 
toltl  I  let  out  a  yell  to  wake  the  tlead. 

“For  the  love  of  Mike,  he’s  fainted!”  1****®  heard  a 
vt)ice  say.  I  was  aware  of  a  blaze  of  light,  of  the 
strong  tnlor  of  tt)bacco  smt)kc,  anti  a  hum  of 
voices.**"®  Several  healthy  hands  lifted  me  up  to  a 
sitting  pt)sture,  anti  the  htHnl  was  snatchetl  from 
my  heatl.  My  eyes  opened***®  u|)t)n  the  tobacco- 
clouded  room  and  a  row  t)f  eyes  |)eering  bewiltier- 


ttlK  into  m\  own.  It  was  as'"*®  it  my  own  tea- 
turts  were  mirroietl  in  each  lace.  They  start  tl  at  me 
as  it  I  were  a  ghost.  I  he.  ver\  atmosphere  was''  "’" 
one  ot  ama/ement. 

“Who  are  you*"  lo.iittl  a  voue  m  my  ear,  and 
the  spell  was  broken.  l.vei\lvKly  trittl  to  talk'**'"  at 
once.  They  lilted  me  out  ol  my  box  .md  earned 
me  to  a  chair. 

Who  was  I'  1  low  tlitl  1  get  there?  Where  was 

Jack* . .  Hortleii'  Tt)  all  t)f  which  1  was  dumb.  I 

tried  tt)  sinak,  but  couliln't.  I  hatl  myself  sttme 
misgivings  alKiut  who  1“®-'’  was — -I  was  as  much  in- 
terestetl  in  how  I  came  there  as  they  coultl  be — jack 
Hortlen  was  my  chum,  anti  with  the  mention’®*"  of 
his  name  the  light  began  to  tlawn.  I  latl  1  been 
mistaken  for  him'  What  was  it  all  about,  any¬ 
way? 

1  hcn*®“®  I  learnetl.  .Mter  a  brief  consultation 
among  themselves,  they  placed  me  in  the  center  of 
the  group  and  one  of  them*®*"’  explainetl.  It  was 
as  I  hatl  but  recently  guessetl.  Sitting  in  bis  rtKini 
alone,  I  had  been  mistaken  for  my  chum,*'"”  Jack 
Iftirtlen,  a  sophomore  in  the  medical  scIkmiI.  In  his 
steatl  1  had  been  initiated — hazed — into  the*'*" 
select  fraternity  t)f  the  college.  With  the  assistance 
of  stime  jiolent  tirugs,  a  half-tlo/.en  co-etls  and 
an*'*®  undertaker,  the  thing  was  carrietl  out  accord¬ 
ing  tt)  Hoyle.  .\ntl  before  the  night  was  t)ver,  al¬ 
though  I  hatl  never*'®"  been  a  collegian  myself,  1 
became  a  duly  elected  ami  full-tletlgetl  member  of 
the  Sigma  Psi.  (3779) 

(From  All-Story  Magacine,  Copyright,  IVJO,  by  the 
Ftank  A.  Munsey  Company / 


The  Test  of  a  Man 

riic  test  t)f  a  man  is  the  fight  he  makes. 

The  grit  that  he  daily  shows: 

The  way  he  stands  tin  his  feet  anti  takes 
Fate’s  numerous*"  bumps  anti  blows. 

A  coward  can  smile  when  there’s  naught  to  fear: 

When  nothing  his  progress  bars; 

Hut  it  takes  a  man  to  stantl*®  up  anti  cheer. 

While  stime  other  fellow  stars. 

It  isn’t  viettiry  after  all. 

Hut  the  fight  that  a  brother  makes; 

The®"  man  who,  driven  against  the  wall, 

.Still  stands  erect  and  takes 
The  blows  tif  fate,  with  heatl  heltl  high, 

Hleeding  and  bruised  and  pale,”® 

Is  the  man  who’ll  win  in  the  by  anti  by. 

For  he  isn’t  afraid  to  fail. 

it’s  the  bumps  you  get  anti  the  jolts  you  get.'®® 
And  the  knocks  that  your  courage  stamls. 

The  hours  of  sorrow  anti  vain  regret. 

The  prize  that  escajics  ytiur  hands. 

That  tests  your'*®  mettle  and  proves  your  worth: 

It  isn’t  the  blow  you  deal. 

Hut  the  blows  you  take  on  this  gotnl  oltl  earth. 

That  shtiw  if  your  stuff**®  is  real.  (HI) 

— Anotiytnoiis. 
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A  practical  text  for  high  school  courses 
in  advertising 

Brewster  and  Palmer  s 

INTRODUCTION  TO 
ADVERTISING 

Third  edition,  $2.00 

Throughout,  the  authors  explain  ir  non-technical  language 
the  fundamental  principles  of  advertising,  with  enough  details  to 
illustrate  them  and  fix  them  thoroughly  in  mind.  In  this  edition 
nearly  all  illustrations  are  new;  a  chapter  on  Media  Selection  has  been 
added;  the  treatment  of  economics  of  advertising  has  been  amplified 
in  view'  of  the  depression  and  recent  attacks  on  advertising;  new 
reproduction  processes  are  described — and  so  on.  A  modern,  com¬ 
prehensive  text  for  teaching  the  field  of  advertising  to  high  school 
pupils — how  to  write  advertising,  how  to  display  advertising,  where  to 
publish  advertising,  and  the  operating  side  of  advertising. 

Write  for  further  information 


McORAW-HILI.  BOOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

MO  West  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TEACHES 


VISIBLE 

RECORD 

KEEPING 


Seod  coupon  for  full  story  of 
fascinating  PRACTICE  OUTFIT 


Intelligent  management  today 
demands  employee  training  in 
the  record  control  made  possible 
with  visible  records.  Under  the 
new  Remington  Rand  practice 
method,  students  simulate  em¬ 
ployment  in  an  actual  business 
house.  Each  pupil  works  with  a 
model  visible  system,  sets  up  the 
record,  makes  entries,  estab¬ 
lishes  visible  signal  control  and 
draws  conclusions  from  the 
pKJsted  facts.  The  teacher  need 
lecture  only  as  desired.  For 
demonstration  purposes  a  full 
size,  6-tray  Kardex  visible  cabi¬ 
net  is  furnished.  Five  of  the 
slides  are  fitted  with  cards  illus¬ 
trating  personnel,  prospect, 
stock,  ledger  and  sales  records. 
The  sixth  slide  has  Kardex  pock¬ 
ets  only  and  is  used  for  practice 


work.  Included  also  is  an  au¬ 
thoritative  text  book,  a  teacher’s 
instruction  guide,  and  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Proficiency  for  students. 
In  addition,  one  teacher  in  each 
school  which  purchases  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  equipment  will  be 
given  a  free  correspondence 
course  conducted  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Filing,  which 
also  maintains  a  free  question 
and  answer  service. 

VERTICAL  EILl.NG  Ol  TEIT 
.ALSO  AVAILABLE 
Hundreds  of  schools  are  using 
the  unique  Library  Bureau  plan 
and  equipment  for  teaching  the 
various  methods  of  correspond¬ 
ence  filing.  A  proved  success 
mail  coupon  for  further  details. 
No  obligation. 


BV-5 

Miss  N.  Mae  Sawyer, 

American  Institute  of  Filing, 

465  Washington  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  details  of  Library  Bureau 
Practice  Plan  of 
□  Vertical  Filing 
n  Visible  Filing 
Na  me 
School 
Address 


City 


State  . 


H  hen  writing  these  advertisers  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


MAY,  1936 
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Funny  Stories 

The  Difference 

Strollinj’  llir()U>>h  fields  of  clover  with  his  sweet¬ 
heart,  he  spied  a  bull  rushing  straight  toward  them. 
(.)uick  as  a  flash  he  beat  a  hasty***  retreat. 

“Why,  Johnnie,  you  were  afraid,”  she  plaintively 
accused  when  they  finally  reached  safety,  “and  you 
said  you‘”  wouhl  face  death  for  me.” 

“1  know  1  sail!  that,”  John  rejilied,  “but  that  bull 
was  not  dead.”  (54> 

Sad  Story 

“What  is  vour  favorite  book’” 

“It  has  always  been  my  bank  book,  but  e\ni  that 
is  lacking  in  interest  just  now.”  (19) 

Something  Wrong  Here 

Doe  tor;  How  often  does  the  pain  conn  on’ 

Patient:  pAcry  five  minutes. 

Doctor:  And  lasts.’ 

Patient:  Well,  a  ciuartcr*®  of  an  hour,  at  least.  (24) 

Lost  Sale 

Salesman:  Yes,  sir,  of  all  our  cars,  this  is  the  one 
we  feel  confident  and  justified  in  pushing. 

I’ros|)cctivc*'’  (Yistomer:  That's  no  goinl  to  me.  1 
want  one  to  ride  in.  (29) 

Whither  Bound? 

Foreign  Oflicial:  You  cannot  stay  in  this  countrv. 

I  raveler:  Then  Fll  leave  it. 

Foreign  Oflicial:  Have  you  a*"  permit  to  leave’ 

Traveler:  No,  sir. 

Foreign  Oflicial;  1  hen  you  cannot  leave.  I  give 
you  just  six  hours  to  make  up*®  your  miml  as  to 
what  you  will  do.  (46) 

Not  a  Time  Server 

\U  )ss;  Do  you  know  that  you  have  been  late 
three  mornings  this  week’ 

Workman:  No,  boss,  I  never  watch  the  clock. 

(17) 

What  a  Child! 

Little  .Mary — “Mama,  did  you  say  baby  had  your 
nose  and  daddy's  ears.’” 

“Yes,  Dearie.” 

“Well,  you  had  better  keep  your*"  eyes  on  him. 
He’s  got  Cranny’s  teeth  now'.”  (26) 

Junior  O.G.A.  Test  for  May 

I  low  is  skill  to  be  attained  .’  Not  by  wishing  nor 
dreaming  about  it  alone,  but  in  the  same  way  skill 
at  any*"  game  is  attained.  By  practice,  by  training 
the  mind  and  hand  to  such  a  point  that  they  per¬ 
form  rightly  rather  than  wronglv*"  bv  instinct. 
There  are  degrees  of  success  in  this  plan,  lUpending 
uiHin  \ou,  but  there  can  be  no  absolute'”'  failure. 
Habits  that  will  help  you  to  buihl  skill  can  be  matle 
to  replace  those  that  harass  the  building  of  skill. 
But  you’’"  must  do  more  than  make  a  promise  to 
practice.  Set  your  brain  the  task  of  working  for  a 


given  time  each  day  until'""  vou  see  definite  gcMMl 
jirogress  in  vour  writing  skill.  '1  his  will  bring 
power  and  success.  (ILS) 

Derivatives  Drills 

A 

.\iiiiin  -ih'-abilitv,  inability:  .\Bsi.\r — absences, 
absented,  absentee,  absently;  .\<;<;i-i.KR.\Tt — accelera¬ 
tion.  accelerator;  .\c(;n’r — acceptable,  acceptability, 
accepted,  un;icceptable;  .\c<  »)Ri> — ;iccorded,  accord¬ 
ingly,  accordance,  accoriling,  accords;  Account — 
accountable,  accounted,  accountancy;  Acknowledge 
— acknowletlged,  acknowledges,  acknowledgment,  un¬ 
acknowledged;  .\ddress — addresses,  self-addressed; 
.Aov.vntagf — advantages,  advantageous,  advantageous- 
ne.ss,  disadvantage;  .Advertise — advertisement,  ad¬ 
vertiser,  advertised,  advertises;  Agree — agreeable, 
.igreement,  disagreeable,  agreed;  Aliovv — allowed, 
allowance,  allowable;  .ANNotNct: — announcer,  an¬ 
nouncement,  annunciation;  .Answer — answered,  an¬ 
swers,  unanswerable;  .Ai>i>ey — applicable,  application, 
appliance;  .Arrive — arrives,  arrived;  Approxim.vte — 
a|iproximation,  approximately;  Avoid — unavoidable, 
avoulance.  g 

Bot'ND^ — abounded,  boundary,  rebounvl,  unbounded, 
boundless;  Brigiie — lirightest,  brighten,  brightly, 
brightness,  brighter;  Build — builder,  built;  Business 
— businesses,  businesslike. 

c 

C.vlclt  ATE — calculator,  calculation,  calculable,  mis¬ 
calculate;  Capable — capacity,  capability,  incapable; 
(Larry — carries,  carried,  carrier;  Change — change¬ 
able,  unchanged,  interchangeable,  changeless;  Char¬ 
acter — characteristic,  characteristically,  characteriza¬ 
tion,  characterize,  characterizes;  Charge — charger, 
charged,  recharge,  discharge,  chargeable;  Charm — 
charmingly,  charmer;  Cheap — cheapen,  cheapened, 
cheaper;  taiEER — cheerful,  cheered,  cheery,  cheerless; 
(am.D — childish,  childhood,  grandchild,  children; 
C.iATL — civilian,  civility:  Class — classic,  classify,  classi¬ 
fication,  classical;  (ai  AN — cleaner,  cleaned,  unclean; 
(.LEAR — clearer,  clearly,  clearance,  cleared,  clearness, 
clearest;  Client — ilientage,  clientele;  Coli.ect — col¬ 
lection,  collectible,  collector;  C'onsider — considerable, 
considers,  considerate,  unconsiilered;  Correspond — 
correspondingly,  correspondent,  corresponded;  Cor¬ 
rect — correctly,  corrective,  correction,  corrected,  cor¬ 
rectness;  ('redible — credulity,  credibility,  incredible; 
('redit — credits,  creditor,  creditable;  ('ustom — accus¬ 
tomed,  customary,  customarily,  customer. 

D 

Dan(.er — dangerous,  dangers,  endangered;  De.at. — 
dealer,  deals;  Dear — dearer,  dearly,  dearest;  Define 
—definitive,  indefinitely;  Deliver — deliverance,  un- 
tleliverable,  deliverer;  Di  monstr.ate— ilemonstrative, 
diinoiistrator:  Di  mocr  vi-  -democratically,  democracy; 
Di  I'osi  -  AleiHtses,  de|H>Mtor,  tleiHisition;  Disire-  - 
desirous,  ilesires,  di  sirable;  Du'eai  i  -— ilict.ition,  dic- 
t.itor,  dict.itoi iai.  dict.itoi  i.illy ;  Dil  l  I  R — ilifTerently, 
iiulillereiit,  ilitlerential ;  Direce — direction,  directory, 
directness,  indirect;  Distinct — distinction,  indistinct; 
Dlty — duties,  dutious,  dutiful. 
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E 

lv\(;i  R — tajicrly,  tajjtriifss;  I.artii — earthen,  earth¬ 
enware,  earthward,  unearth;  Kdiicati— educational, 
educator,  uneducated;  I'.iiici'  - cfTectiveness,  clTcc- 
m.illv,  cllccluate;  I'.i  iori' — cllorts,  efTorlless;  l'a.i:vATr. 

cIcNation.  elevator,  el(  \at(  (l;  I  \  \«  i  — rnaitincnt, 
rei-naef;  I'.Nt  i  osi,  -enclosetl,  eiulosiire;  I'.ni  roy- — ■ 
cnei>’i/e,  enerjjetic,  cnerj;eticall\ ;  !•  -cnj’ajic- 

nunt.  diseiijjajje,  reetijja>;e;  I'.c'I'm  -ii]uali/e,  eijuallv, 
equality;  I'.xi*riss — cxprcssaiLte,  exi'ression,  exiiressive, 
unexpressed.  p  ^ 

I'ai.sk — falsehood,  falsify,  falsification,  falsity; 
I'woR — -favorite,  favors,  unfavorable;  Firm — aflirin, 
ciinfirni,  firmer.  (iKNiRAi. — penerality,  jjeneralize, 
!>entrally,  jicneralship;  (Jivk — >;iver.  forijive,  misjjiv- 
in^s;  (ii  At) — j'ladilen,  gladdened,  gladly,  gladness; 
(i(iMR\ — governor,  governess,  governmental,  govern- 
.ible;  (Jraximar — grammatical,  grammarian;  (iRFAT 
— gre  ater,  greatest,  greatly. 

H-J 

IIabii — habitation,  habitual,  habitant;  Ufart — 
heartily,  heartbeat,  heartache,  heartless;  Human — 
humane,  humanity,  humankind. 

Im  At. — idealize,  idealistic,  ideality,  ideally;  Identic 
— identical,  identify,  klcntification;  Ii.i.ustrate — 
illustrator,  illustrious,  illustrative;  Indicate — indica¬ 
tion,  indicative,  indicator,  indicated;  Instruct — in¬ 
struction,  instructive,  instructor,  uninstructed. 

Just — justice,  justify,  justly,  unjust:  Kind — kinder, 
kindest,  kindly,  kinds.  L 

Faroe — enlarge,  larger,  largely,  largest;  Last — 
lastly,  lasted,  lastingly:  l.Ai't,n — laughter,  laughing¬ 
stock,  laughable;  Law — lawful,  lawless,  lawyer,  law¬ 
suit;  Lief — lifetime,  lifeless,  lives:  Light — alight, 
lighteeJ,  lighten,  lightemil,  lighter,  lightly,  lightning, 
lightness,  lights:  Like — likeness,  liken,  likelihood, 
likened,  likable,  likes,  ilislike:  List — enlist,  listed, 
listless;  Literate — literacy,  literary,  literature,  illiter¬ 
ate,  literal;  Long — belong,  longeil.  longer,  longest. 

M 

Maii. — mailable,  maileil,  mails;  Market — mar- 
keteil,  unmarketable,  marketability;  Measure; — meas¬ 
ured,  measurement,  measurer,  measures,  measureless; 
Most — almost,  mostly,  up[Hrmost,  utmost,  inmost; 
Move — movie,  movable,  movement,  immovability, 
niiiove;  Mvsne — mystical,  mysticism,  mystification, 
mvstify.  |x| 

Name. — misnametl,  nameless,  namely,  names,  sur- 
n.ime,  unnamed;  Narrow — narrower,  narrowness, 
narrowest,  narrowed;  Nation — international,  nation¬ 
alistic,  nationality,  nationally,  nationalize;  Necessary 
— necessity,  necessarily,  necessitate,  necessaries,  un¬ 
necessary;  Ne.gi.ect — negligence,  neglectful,  negli- 
i^nit.  O 

Object — objection,  objective,  objector,  objected, 
objectionable:  Oblige- — obligation,  obligate,  disoblige, 
obligingly;  Observe — observable,  observance,  ob¬ 
server,  observant,  observation,  observatory;  OimosE — 
ojilHises,  op|H)sition,  unopjxised;  Originai — original¬ 
ity,  originally,  originate,  origination. 

P 

Persist — persistence,  persistency,  persistently,  per¬ 
sistent;  Popular — -popularity,  popularize,  unpoiiular, 
jiopularly;  Power — emi>ower,  jMnverful;  Princiiu.e; — 


principles,  jirincipally,  principality,  unprincipled; 
Purpose; — purposely,  jiurposeful,  jiurjxiscless,  pur- 
posed.  Q 

OuAi  iTY-  -tlualitics,  equality,  inequality;  Question 
^piestionable,  questioned,  ijiiestioner,  questionnaire, 
questions;  Quick  -  quicken,  quickness,  quicksand, 
ijiiick-witted,  ipiicklv,  iiiiicksil ver;  (.)uii  i  ipiieted, 
ipiictly,  quietness,  quietude. 

R 

Rational — irriitional,  rationalism,  rationalist,  ra¬ 
tionalistic,  rationalize,  rationally;  Reason — reasonably, 
reasoned,  unreasonable,  reasonable;  Receive — receiv¬ 
able,  receivability,  receivership,  receives,  receiver; 
Record — recorded,  recorder,  records,  unrecordable; 
Regard — disregarded,  regarrlful,  regardless,  regards, 
unregarded;  Regret — regretfully,  regrettable,  regrets; 
Represent — representation,  unrepresented,  misrepre¬ 
sent,  representative;  Respect — respectability,  irrespec¬ 
tive,  respectable,  resjvecter,  respects,  disres|K‘ct;  Re¬ 
spond — rcsjxinds,  responsive,  irresjxmsible;  Return — 
returned,  returnable,  returns. 

s 

Scarce — scarcely,  scarcity:  Secure — securely,  se¬ 
curity,  secured,  insecure,  insecurity;  Send — sender, 
sent,  missent,  godsend,  sends;  Social — sociable,  so¬ 
ciability,  socialism,  socialist,  socialistic,  socially,  so¬ 
ciety,  sociology;  Speak — speaker,  sjxike,  sjxjken,  un¬ 
speakable,  bespeak;  Specify — specific,  specification, 
unsix'citied;  Spirit — spirituality,  spiritless,  spirits, 
spirited;  Stock — stocky,  stocketl,  stockholder;  Style 
—stylish,  stylist,  styled,  styles;  System — systematic, 
systematical,  systematize,  systemic,  systems,  unsys¬ 
tematically;  Success — successful,  successive,  successor, 
succeetled,  successes,  unsuccessfully;  Sudden — sud¬ 
denly,  suddenness;  Suir — suitability,  suitable,  suiteil; 
Suspect — suspicion,  suspicious,  unsuspected. 

T 

'Lerm — termeti,  termination,  terminate,  termi¬ 
nology,  terminally,  terminal;  Thank — thanks, 
thanked,  thankful,  thankfully,  thanksgiving,  thank¬ 
fulness,  thankless;  Thing — anything,  everything, 
nothing,  plaything,  something,  things;  Think — ■ 
thinks,  unthinkable,  thinker,  thinkable,  unthinkingly; 
Told — -untold;  True — untrue,  truer,  truest,  truth, 
truism,  truly;  Trust — entrust,  distrust,  mistrust, 
trusteeship,  trustful,  untrustworthy;  Truth — truth¬ 
fully,  untruthful;  Turn — turns,  turner,  turnout,  turn- 
f’ike.  (j 

L'se — tlisuse,  abuse,  misuse,  usage,  unused,  useful, 
useless,  usefulness;  Usu.ai. — usually,  unusual;  Utter 
— unutterable,  utterance,  uttered,  utterly,  uttermost, 
utters.  V-Z 

Value — valueless,  valuable,  valuation,  evaluate. 
WiiERi. — whereby,  whereas,  whereat,  whereabouts, 
wherefrom,  wherein,  wherefore,  whereon,  whereso¬ 
ever,  whereupon,  whereof,  wherever,  wherewith, 
wherewithal;  Wiri: — wires,  wired,  wireless;  Wonder 
— wonders,  wonderingly,  wonderland,  wonderful, 
wonderment,  wondrous;  World — worldliness,  un¬ 
worldly;  Worship — worshipfully,  worshipful,  wor¬ 
shipped,  worshipper;  Write,  Rk.ht — writer,  written, 
rightful,  rewrite.  Yield — yieldingly,  unyielding. 
Zool(k;y — Zoologist. 
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CALCULATOR  ' 


For  Classroom  Instruction 


Schools  which  now  include  —  or  would  like  to  include  —  the  fundamentals  of 
calculating  as  a  part  of  their  regular  commercial  course,  will  find  this  low- 
priced  Burroughs  ideal  for  classroom  instruction. 

It  provides  ample  capacity  to  teach  any  type  of  calculating  work.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  same  model  that  is  used  in  thousands  of  business  offices  every  day  on  a  wide 
variety  of  calculating  work.  There  are  many  other  models  of  the  Burroughs  cal¬ 
culator,  both  electric  and  hand  operated,  in  various  styles  and  totaling  capacities. 

Teachers  and  students  are  invited  to  call  at  any  Burroughs  office  jor  a 
demonstration.  Special  injormation  ott  classroom  instruction  is  available 
to  teachers.  Ij  more  convenient,  mail  the  coupon  Jor  full  injormation. 


f 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY.  6705  Second  Blvd.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

I  would  like  complete  information  on  Q  Burroughs  Calculators  G  Classroom  Calculator  Instruction. 

Teacher_ _  School 

Street _ _  .  _ _ City _ _ 

When  ordering  your  Burroughs  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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